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MEDIATION. 


is well that the plan of a joint mediation between the 

American belligerents failed even before it was formally 
proposed. The project would have been objectionable even 
if the time had been more opportune for pacific negotiations; 
and in the present temper of the Northern population any 
amicable settlement seems to be out of the question. As long 
as a conquest seems possible, and before the approach of 
financial embarrassment has penetrated the general compre- 
hension, it is not likely that the Federalists will be satisfied 
with a part of the whole which they hope to secure. The 
utter humiliation of the South is, by a twofold delusion, repre- 
sented as at the same time practicable and desirable; and an 
accommodation in which the enemy must be, to a certain extent, 
recognised as an equal, would involve intolerable disappoint- 
ment. It is useless to prove that the war must terminate in 
some similar arrangement, if it is not to be carried on for ever. 
The North is fighting even more for victory than for empire; 
and the magnitude of the army, as well as its real or imaginary 
achievements, fills the popular imagination. A mediator im- 
plies, in accepting the office, that something is to be conceded on 
either side. A sensible member lately reminded the House of 
Representatives that it was useless to emancipate by proclama- 
tion slaves who had already sufficient motive for running 
away if they could; and it would be not less idle to institute 
an arbitration between belligerents if the weaker party were 
already prepared to tender an unqualified submission. If 
words have any meaning, and acts any significance, the Con- 
federate States will not be satisfied with less than the recog- 
nition of their independence. An award founded on an 
assumption that the Union was to be maintained would be 
summarily rejected by the South; and yet the indispensable 
condition of peace is the very concession which the Federal 
Government would certainly refuse. 

Even, however, if an early peace were intrinsically possible, 
an English offer of mediation would have involved serious 
dangers. If it were summarily rejected, the proposal 
would nevertheless be resented as an encouragement to the 
seceders, and it would not be accepted unless the French 
Government were a partner in the transaction. If an arbi- 
tration were instituted, it would be impossible to answer for 
the tendencies or conduct of French diplomatists. Any lean- 
ing which they might show to the South would be attributed 
to their unpopular colleagues, while the burden of rejecting 
proposals unduly favourable to the Federalists might at any 
moment be thrown on the English plenipotentiaries. Bo 
members of the international tribunal might be suspected of a 
regard for selfish interests, but all imputations of unfairness 
would be habitually concentrated on England. The mere 
commencement of mediation would serve as a perpetual excuse 
for incomplete success ; and if the Federal Government assumed 
the responsibility of accepting the intervention, the hated 
foreigner would be taxed with the injustice of refusing to 
effect by his sentence the result which is now universally ex- 
pected from the supposed triumphs of the army. Even if the 
award were delivered and adopted, immediate demands would 
be made for the seizure of Canada, in revenge and compensation 
for the loss of Louisiana or South Carolina. 

There is some excuse for the repugnance which the Nor- 
thern Americans have expressed to every attempt to settle 
the dispute by mediation. European interference might be 
honest, but it could not be exclusively judicial. The intention 
of enforcing the judgment which might be given, and. of 
securing peace under any circumstances, is visibly apparent 
behind the mere offer of arbitration. The Emperor of the 
Frencu desires the cessation of hostilities from a reasonable 
regard for the welfare of his own subjects, and it is not to be 
supposed that he would acquiesce in the rejection of his coun- 
sels if the combatants ultimately determined to persevere in 


the war. The Federal Government understands that media- 
tion means with the South, or war with the Power which 
should have delivered its judgment in vain. The Confederates, for 
the same reason, constantly invoke the intervention of France 
and England, in the hope that a judicial decision might soon be 
followed by active co-operation. It would not suit the dignity of 
England and France to adjudicate in a quarrel when both parties 
had not previously agreed to abide by their sentence. If the 
arbitration broke up by the withdrawal of the Federal Govern- 
ment from the agreement, the seceders would have already 
secured recognition, if not alliance. Almost all advocates 
on both sides have taken it for granted that mediation would 
be principally favourable to the South; and it is difficult to 
distinguish between the appeals which are made to the im- 
partiality of foreign Powers, and the arguments in favour of 
immediate and forcible interference. It is generally admitted 
that, since the loss of New Orleans, a mere recognition would 
be a barren formality. 

A war with Federal America would cost more than many 
crops of cotton are worth. It would be a godsend to zealous 
politicians who will shortly have to find an excuse for their 
reckless encouragement of the national delusion ; and the anti- 
pathy which it would excite and almost justify would, for 
many generations, prevent the establishment of a solid and 
durable peace. When a rupture seemed almost unavoidable 
after the seizure of the Trent, prudent men deeply regretted 
the necessity of a conflict which was certain to be misrepre- 
sented and misunderstood. A war professedly waged for the 
establishment of Southern independence would be still more 
invidious, and it would not involve unanimity at home. It is 
impossible that England should wish to establish or maintain 
negro slavery, and it by no means follows that an alliance 
with a slave-holding community would imply any favour to 
the institution which might be incidentally assisted; but the 
negro-hating North would echo the fiercest denunciations of 
the Abolitionists against a Power which connected itself with 
the insurgent slave-owners. Against much loss and obloquy 
it is not easy to set off any counterbalancing advantage which 
would make an American war expedient. 

Least of all would it be profitable to follow France into 
a struggle which would necessarily be controlled by alien 
counsels and motives. Joint action in war is not recom- 
mended by the experience of recent years in the Crimea, in 
China, or in Mexico. Good faith and friendly feeling are no 
sufficient security for a lasting community of interests; and it 
might suit the purpose of France to make peace or to continue 
the war against the wish and opinion of the English Government. 
In either case, a withdrawal from the alliance would be either 
dangerous or discreditable, and yet the objections to per- 
severance in joint action might be still more insurmountable. 
The quarrels of two allies with a common enemy are never 
altogether identical. It might become necessary to mix up 
questions of Mexican policy or of insults on the French flag 
with the main object of terminating a ruinous civil war. The 
mere want of cotton is not precisely the same in character and 
in result as it affects the trade of the two countries. An 
armed intervention in the South would probably be popular 
at Lyons, but it would certainly meet with general disapproval 
in Lancashire. On the whole, it is better not to engage in an 
uncertain partnership; it is inexpedient to undertake the 
gratuitous duty of coercing the Americans into commerce; 
and it is not even desirable to offer or to undertake a mediation 
which might probably end in an armed intervention by England 


LORD CANNING. 
A NOTHER leader has fallen upon that most fearful of all 
battle-fields, in which a fatal climate is the enemy, and 


the security and glory of an empire the prize. We hold our 
Indian dominions by a terrible tenure. As long as we can find 
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statesmen who will give up all that makes life sweet in England, 
in order to toil for five years under an exhausting sun, and 
then to creep home and die, go long it seems likely that we may 
hold our own against every claimant. This is the third that has 
fallen within the last three years. Datnovustr, WiLson, CANNING 
have all been cut off in the prime of life, for no other cause 
but that they had served their country too faithfully, and cared 
for themselves too little. It might seem that the loss of so 
many precious lives would spur into a passing energy even the 
sluggishness of the India Office, and might overrule the 
indolent tradition that condemns every Indian statesman 
to struggle through the labour which such an _ empire 
exacts in the deadly malaria of Calcutta. But this is a vain 
dream. It is not for so light a matter as the deaths of a few 
Governors, that well-bred officials will deviate from a time- 
honoured routine. Lord Cannina’s death will, no doubt, 
uce an effect. It will probably convey to the mind of the 
ECRETARY OF State a suspicion that Calcutta is unwholesome, 
The next death will deepen that suspicion into a definite 
impression. The next death after that will advance the 
impression to the dignity of a conviction; and after a 
few more deaths have taken place, the India Office will 
probably be thoroughly aware that the time is come when 
something ought to be done. Until that intellectual convic- 
tion has arrived, and has produced its fruit in action, we must 
be content to mourn the sacrifice of one after another 
of England’s noblest and most devoted children, to the selfish 
interests of a few merchants, and the laziness of a handful 
of officials. 


Lord Canntxa’s character was one which England only 
can produce, and of which Englishmen only would be proud. 
There was nothing dazzling in his talents, nothing brilliant in 
the career which he marked out for himself. When he was 
among us as an English statesman, he did not distinguish him- 
self by splendid eloquence, or any unusual administrative 
powers. He was allowed to be a man of shrewd common 
sense and sound judgment; but he was wholly destitute of the 
showy gifts by which popular applause is won. He was 
principally known as a heavy but useful speaker, who 
had been brought into the front rank of politicians by the 
friendship of more distinguished men. He was appointed 
to the important post in which his great name was won, on a 
principle, thoroughly English and practical indeed, but -justi- 
fiable on no theoretic rule. There is no doubt that it was a 
recollection of his father’s ill-requited services and early death 
that moved Lord Patmerston to make a selection which no 
previous exhibition of talent or performance in public life 
could justify. Yet the Governor so appointed, with, appa- 
rently, so few special gifts to fit him for such enormous power, 
has carried our Indian Empire safely past the turning-point of 
its destiny, and has founded a new era of Indian government, 
rich with future promise. His strength, like that of many 
successful Englishmen, lay less in his head than in his heart. 
Quickness of perception, rapidity of contrivance, brilliancy of 
expression, would have done little for him in the tempest 
through which it was his fate to steer. In that terrible crisis 
his resource lay in the steady balance of moral qualities 
which only the previous trainings of a conscience-guided 
life could furnish. Few men have ever realized more ex- 
actly the “just and tenacious” man of the poet’s hackneyed 
ideal. As the seeming movement of the horizon marks the 
rolling of the ship, so the opposite reproaches to which he 
exposed himself at various stages of his career, marked, not 
his fickleness, for he never changed, but the phases of the 
mutable public opinion around him. He was CLemency Can- 
NING at the time of the mutiny —he was the object of Lord 
ELLensorovGn’s insults for his harshness, when the mutiny 
was over. There had been no oscillation in his policy; but 
the fierce passions and the unchristian yell for blood, which 
the horrors, or alleged horrors, of the Sepoy massacres drew 
forth, changed by a quick reaction into a maudlin compassion 
even for the worst offenders. The cry for a cruel vengeance 
had been extorted by sheer terror; and when that terror was 
appeased, exaggerated generosity was the natural result of shame 
at its extravagance. Lord Cannine, who had shared neither 
the terror nor the shame, was equally strange to both extremes of 
policy. ‘The result was that he saved our Indian Empire from 
almost all the ordinary results of internal conflict, The 
bitterness of a defeated party, a severer and sharper policy of 
repression, a swollen army and a deranged finance, are the 
smallest of the penalties which have been usually incurred by 
empires that have passed through such a civil war as our 
Indian mutiny. Lord Cannixe’s Government, equally superior 
to weakness and to passion, has been able to efface all these 
traces of the great revolt which had been maturing for so 


long, and with which it was his unexpected lot to be obliged 
to cope. He has left the population more contented, the 
policy of the Government more liberal, the finance more 
sound, and the military force less burdensome, than it was 
before the mutiny broke out. The short history of our 
Indian Empire records the splendid deeds of many a warlike 
Viceroy. But for the courage of endurance and the co 
of self-restraint in the face of unexampled peril, and for the 
statesmanship that leaves its record, not in the names of 
glorious battle-fields, or conquered provinces, but in the in- 
creased welfare of millions, there is none of them that can be 
paralleled to Lord Cannina. 

It is impossible not to be struck by the comparative obscu- 
rity in which the man who has done such deeds has died, 
For six years he has ruled despotically over one hundred and 
fifty millions of his fellow-men. He has almost reconquered a 
mighty empire. He has dethroned the heir of AuRUNGzEBE, and 
been received with almost suppliant splendour as a mighty 
patron, by the absolute rulers of territories larger than thege 
islands,— rulers who have been thankful to earn his approval, 
and to be decorated by his hand. Among many nations, and 
in many ages of the world, it would have seemed marvellous 
that such a man should anxiously seek to be allowed to retire 
from such an eminence, and should return to live in his native 
land without any power or grandeur to distinguish him from 
hundreds of his fellow-subjects. Such a spectacle is fami- 
liar to Englishmen, and it does not occur to them to notieg 
it. It is far more wonderful that any man can be found, 
who will be tempted by such a reward to bend to such g 
burden. Such a self-devotion on the part of men whose 
name is already illustrious, and whose means are already 
ample, can be referable to nothing but the one true ambition 
— the ambition of duty, that only aspires not to have lived 
in vain. Such men are becoming rarer amongst us, for the 
moral atmosphere of the age in which we live is not favour- 
able to their production. They are not the offspring of a 
material philosophy. The supply of them is scarce in the 
market—the most anxious demand will not call them forth, 
No recompense will pay them for what they sacrifice or what 
they risk, and therefore no offers will create them. En- 
lightened selfishness will produce many things; but it will 
not produce them. They are the progeny of a sentiment, 
higher than the most sagacious egotism, at which the com- 
mercial, bargaining spirit that is stealing over our age would 
scoff. Self-sacrifice and self-devotion will not find many vota- 
ries in the practical spirit of a newer generation. The temper 
which supported Lord Caynina through his trying career, 
and urged him on to exertions so beneficial to his fellow-men 
and so fatal to himself, will not easily be found among a 
younger race of men. He has left us to mourn over a loss 
which it will be most difficult to replace, and to moralize over 
an example which there will be few to follow. 


AMERICA. 


i eones Federal Americans seem to have had an important 
success in the West, as they now command the entire 
course of the Mississippi. ‘The Confederate flotilla had main- 
tained the contest with creditable spirit, and on one occasion 
it had probably achieved a victory, but it was impossible that 
the struggle for the possession of the river could be indefinitely 
continued. After the fall of New Orleans, the Confederate 
gun-boats were enclosed between hostile forces, above and 
below, and it was impossible that they should be reinforced. 
As the Government of Washington has succeeded in sup- 
pressing all detailed information, it may be assumed that the 
final triumph was not considered especially glorious to the 
stronger party. Future experience will show whether the 
perseverance of the Southern force has been practically ser- 
viceable to the cause. The actual or approaching destruction 
of the gun-boats probably influenced the determination to 
abandon Corinth. It may be inferred, from BraureGarp’s 
retreat, that he had succeeded in imposing on the enemy s0 
far as to keep him at bay for several weeks with much smaller 
numbers ; and as the Confederate troops have in almost all parts 
of the country showed a marked superiority in the field, it is 
scarcely probable that an able general should have retreated 
without a battle, if he had been nearly a match for his enemy. 
The statement that the Southern army is demoralized and 
broken up may possibly be true, and when it is confirmed by 
better evidence it will not be incredible. For the present, 
it is wholly unnecessary to believe the boastful assertions of 
Federal officers and reporters. General Hatieck has de- 
spatched General Pore in pursuit of the retreating army, 


while he remains in person at Corinth, apparently for 
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urpose of keeping his communications open. It would not 
isi should rag one of the sec- 
tions of a divided army, and prove that the war in the West 
has not ended without a single skirmish. 

In Virginia, the progress of the campaign seems to show 
that the Confederates are outnumbered, although they have 
been successful in almost every combat. General JACKSON 
has once more displayed his superiority to his civilian oppo- 
nents by defeating Fremont in his retreat after creating a 
panic at Washington by his victorious advance against Banks. 
General Fremont seems to have marched across the hills with 
laudable activity to support his colleague in the valley of 
the Shenandoah. Ultimately he moved a little too fast, and 
he allowed himself to be surprised by the enemy, who seems 
in the end to have effected his retreat in safety. The opera- 
tions in the Northern part of Virginia have been almost 
overlooked in the excitement of a combat between the main 
armies near Richmond, which almost attained the dimensions 
of a pitched battle. The glorious victory of the Federals at 
Chickahominy was illustrated by the loss of a camp with its 
baggage, and of nineteen guns. One division was thrown, 
according to General M‘CLELLAn, into discreditable confusion, 
and on the first night of the contest the Confederate army 
rested on the battle ground. On the Sunday morning, 
as at Shiloh, the Confederate attack was renewed, and 
it was repelled by the reinforcements which had been 
brought up during the night. The lost guns were not re- 
covered, the Confederates were not pursued, and perhaps they 
only made a demonstration to cover their return to their own 
camp. If it is true that there was a second battle, the balance 
of advantage may, on the Sunday, have inclined to the side 
of the North. The Federal loss, which was at first esti- 
mated at a few hundreds, has since swelled to 7,000, and the 
statement that the Confederates suffered still more severely 
rests wholly on conjecture, or rather on bare assertion. The 
real significance of the affair consists in the proof which 
it affords that the Confederate numbers were not suffi- 
cient to crush M‘Crextan. It is still uncertain whether 
another battle will be fought in defence of Richmond, and 
if the gun-boats shouid succeed in passing up the river, the 
city will probably be abandoned. The enthusiasm of the 
American organs in England has been curiously illustrated 
by their comments on the battle of Chickahominy. English 

pathizers actually blame M‘CieLuan for censuring the 
feated division, and it must be supposed that they hold 
American accounts to be unduly modest and disparaging to 
the achievements of the army. Less partial tribunals consider 
that the admissions even of an untrustworthy witness, when 
they are against his own interest, may safely be received. 

General Butter still reigns in New Orleans, and the Presipent 
is not, thus far, shown to have censured his infamous procla- 
mation. The language of the Northern press on the subject 
is in the highest degree characteristic. When this document 
first appeared in an order of the day issued at Corinth, 
the New York Times denounced the atrocity in the 
most uncompromising language, on the assumption that 
General BeaurEGaARD, who was politely designated as a 
liar, had forged the proclamation for the purpose of 
exciting the anger of his troops. A cooler journalist re- 
marked that, if the order was not genuine, it was a singularly 
accurate imitation of General Burter’s style. As soon as its 
authenticity was confirmed, the same paper which had declared 
that the author of such an outrage ought to be instantly re- 
called was content to observe that General Butter would do 
well in future to abstain from indiscreet language, which 
might be open to misrepresentation. The Americans in all 
their ings refuse, with provoking consistency, to play 
into the hands of their apologists on this side of the water. 

The romances which turn on the exploits of the armies are 
fairly outdone by the statement of the Secretary of the Trra- 
sury. According to the official account, the debt of the United 
States is still short of 100,000,000/., and the average interest 
paid is only 44 per cent. The Chairman of the Financial Com- 
mittee not long ago declared, with equal positiveness of asser- 
tion, that the daily e of the war were 600,000l. 
As every farthing of the outlay has been raised by some 
mode of borrowing, it would seem that the debt incurred 
during fourteen or fifteen months must at least double the 
amount which Mr. Cxase thinks it convenient to acknowledge. 
It has been repeatedly asserted in Congress, without contra- 
diction, by the best authorities on finance, that the debt, by 
the ist of July, would reach 240,000,000/. So vast a 
difference can only be explained by an arbitrary use of lan- 
guage, which enables the Secretary to confine his statement to 
one particular class of debt. The assertion that the average 


interest is only 44 per cent. is still more surprising. A year 
ago, Mr. Cuass effected a large loan at 7,4, per cent., and he has 
never borrowed money permanently by any public operation 
at a lower rate. If fifty millions entail a charge of more 
than 3,500,000. for interest, the remaining fifty millions must, 
to confirm Mr. Cxase’s statement, have been borrowed at the 
improbable rate of 2 per cent. It is hardly necessary to 
inquire whether the Federal Government has ever succeeded 
in effecting a loan on terms so obviously absurd. The 
certificates of indebtedness, which form a large portion 
of the public debt, bear an interest of 6 per cent.; and the 
comparatively easy terms on which they are assured may be 
explained by the facility with which the contractors who 
receive them can add to their charges whatever they lose on 
the Government securities. The only cheap loan which has 
yet been contracted is the undertaking to meet, at some 
future time, the obligations which have been incurred in the 
form of paper money. Promises to pay cost only the paper 
on which they are written, until it becomes necessary to 
redeem them. Mr. Cuase may fairly boast that he has taken 
30,000,000/. out of the pockets of his countrymen without 
entailing any annual charge on the He may 
also, perhaps, have profited by the abundance of money 
which he has created to borrow for a time on se- 
curities of the nature of Exchequer Bills, bearing a 
comparatively low rate of interest. It is not true that the 
public debt is limited to 100,000,000l., or that the annual 
charge is only 4,500,000/. As the Federal population feels 
no anxiety about financial difficulties, it seems scarcely worth 
while to cook the national accounts. 


RUSSIA. 


df ippoy symptoms of uneasiness which are shown by Russia 
at this strange and critical moment of her history assume 
a form which would be almost ludicrous were not the happi- 
ness of so many millions of men really at stake. Twice during 
this week the telegraph has flashed to the West the last piece 
of Russian news. The first announcement was to the effect 
that a Sunday School had been closed because the pupils were 
taught incendiarism as a religious duty, and the second in- 
formed us that the Chess Club of St. Petersburg had been 
compelled to suspend its sittings. ‘Trivial, however, as these 
facts appear, it is exactly facts like these that show what is 
really going on among a people like the Russians. They have 
not yet lost the simplicity and childishness of barbarism, and 
their minds are bewildered and overpowered by the greatness 
of the changes that are remoulding their society. The sudden 
step they have taken towards what in the West we call 
liberty and progress has not unnaturally been so exciting as to 
have thrown many minds off their balance. If we could pene- 
trate into the history of that remote Sunday School, and learn 
how a teacher of youth came to represent it as a good and holy 
thing that his little flock should stick lighted matches into 
other people’s barns, we should a find that there was 
some very simple clue to-his thoughts. Property has now, 
to Russians, a new meaning. For the first time in their 
memory, it means something which they and their families 
are not and cannot be. They have awoke to the elementa 
distinction between persons and things. It is not wonderful, 
perhaps, that things should seem nothing and persons everything 
to those who have literally just begun to call their souls their 
own. On more than one occasion in the history of mankind, 
a sudden stir of the soul and a new sense of its overwhelming 
importance has led to a confusion in property. The paltry 
goods of this world seem valueless to men who live in the next 
world, and to pass from despising their own goods todealing 
rashly with the goods of others is a very easy step. In Russia, 
the excitement is not exactly religious, but a political excite- 
ment is necessarily, in some measure, a religious one at a crisis 
when the value of a man to himself is the real point at issue, 
and in a country where religious worship and religious 
teaching form almost the sole medium by which one mind has 
been able to communicate with and tell upon another. If the 
teacher was to teach incendiarism at all, it was probably 
natural to him to teach it in the Sunday school. t was 
the day and place which saw the feeble germs of thought 
stirred up in the breasts of his little savages. If he 
had persuaded himself that there was wrong being done 
around him, and that some of the wonderful rights which 
were knit up, as he conceived, with the personality of men, 
were being trifled with by the rich, he might, in a dim blind 
way, feel a sort of title to destroy the goods which their 
rs prized above the souls of others. The shock to 
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has probably suggested many more strange and terrible 

We in the West can only with great difficulty bring our- 
selves to understand what this shock has been. We know 
nothing of serfdom except by description, and it seems very 
simple to abolish a thing of which we have no knowledge, 
and which we pronounce theoretically bad. Really, however, 
the change is enormous. It is at once a great moral 
change, and a great material change. Daily life no longer 
flows on in the old way. Everyone feels as if the lots of 
men’s fate had been shaken in a bag. and he had drawn one 
that entitled him to something which he could not make out. 
When the first gush of trembling excitement is over, the serf 
finds himself in a very unenviable position. He has lost the 
leadership and protection to which he has been accustomed ; 
he has to cultivate the soil under quite new conditions; he 
has to grow a crop in a new way; he is no longer one among 
a number who husband the produce of a great estate. The 
estate he works on is his now, and it is a very small one, and 
all that is grown on it must be grown by him. The first 
years of emancipation are sure to be years of misery, and 
many hearts are broken, and hopes ed, and lives wasted, 
before society finally shakes down into its new form. On 
a smaller scale, something of what is going on now in 
Russia was produced in the Austrian dominions by 
the sudden emancipation of the peasants from forced 
labour in 1849. In Transylvania, things are only just 
beginning to get a little straight again; and the process by 
which they have got straight is one that would damp the 
romance of enthusiasts who think that a freeman with a 
holding of his own has all that man wants. What has hap- 
pened in the last twelve years in Transylvania is this— the 
landowners were suddenly impoverished and crippled, and the 
peasants were suddenly enriched, as the labour which was the 
price of the peasants’ holding was stopped, and the holding 
was made over to them, without price or compensation 
to the former owner. The peasants took their holdings and 
began to work them. Ignorant of all arts except that of doing 
the simplest labour, and unaccustomed to the patient industry 
which can alone make small holdings profitable, they were 
unequal to meet the most ordinary calamities which the farmer 
has to face in every country. In order to live, they had to 
borrow, and the ubiquitous race of Israel was always at 
hand to lend them money up to the value of their land. The 
despair of a debtor, and interest at thirty per cent., soon 
brought on the end, and then the security had to be realized, 
and the peasant was turned out of his holding. But the Jew 
did not wish to be a small struggling cultivator, and his 
simplest plan was to make over, on easy terms, to the old 
landowner what he had gained so cheaply. Thus, by degrees, 
the former proprietors have, after much suffering and pinching 
and anxiety, begun to get back their old estates, and to find 
at their doors a set of labourers who must hire themselves 
out if they want to eat. Thus gradually the state of things 
grows up to what we are accustomed to, and the relation of 
contract, and not that of bondage, is the one that obtains 
between the man who owns the soil and the man who tills it. 
The history of the first years of serf-emancipation is, in that 
way, the history of the gradual ruin of poor men. In 
Russia, the same thing has begun to happen that has hap- 
pened in Transylvania. The first fatal sign has appeared, and 
the produce of the country has begun to be visibly di- 
minished. The old wealth of corn no longer pours into 
Odessa from the vast plains of Southern Russia. Ignorant, 
shiftless men without a rouble in their pockets cannot grow 
great corn crops, and the large proprietors are short of hands. 
In the long run, the strong peasants will learn the use of their 
possessions, and the weak ones will get weeded out. But 
meanwhile Russia has much to suffer. This process of 
weeding out the poor and weak is not a very pleasant 
one when it goes on upon an enormous scale. — 


And in Russia changes are taking place, not at one point 
only, but at all, or at almost all. Except that the old or- 
thodox faith remains unshaken, everything is troubled and 
disturbed. The Court, the aristocracy, the dwellers in large 
towns are all imbued with new notions, and feel new aspi- 
rations. The Grand Duke Constantine goes to Poland as 
the herald and founder of a policy of conciliation. The Old 
Russian party is said to have faded away as completely as the 
Old Tory party in England. Every one is liberal, progressive, 
and full of Western ideas. This movement may be perfectly 
real and genuine, and yet it may be exposed to many fluc- 
tuations. We may be sure that everything will not go on 
smoothly. The first duty of a Government is to exist, and it 
is hard for a liberal Government to maintain its existence in 


the face of a people agitated by new hopes and wishes, 
and too backward to understand what Government implies, 
The greatest puzzle of the wise comes from silly people 
thinking ev i . There are sure to be crowds of 
shallow politicians in Russian towns who are convinced th 

can tell the Emperor exactly what he ought to do, and whose 
simple scheme will consist in some craze that would soon do 
away with Emperors altogether. A Government in a young 
country cannot always afford to ignore such people. It is 
obliged every now and then to set them straight. We do not 
much wonder that the Chess Club has been closed, and that 
the sucking statesmen who frequent it have been forbidden for 
awhile to devise each man his own pet form of revolution and 
anarchy. In Poland there will soon, we may guess, be specks 
of cloud in the sunny sky of the Granp Duke’s liberalism, 
The Poles must be very much changed if they can be made 
rational an free all at once; and anation that has got to think 
it looks interesting in mourning is not likely to own that all 
its griefs are cured by the little that ALEXANDER can really 
concede at present, if Poland is still to be his. We may 
expect some sort of reaction in Russia if the Poles grow discon- 
tented, and manage to interest Europe in their discontent, and 
if the stability of the Government is threatened at home, and 
the distress caused by the emancipation increases, as it is likely 
to do. We need not be surprised at some abatement in the 
present enthusiasm of Russia for the ideas of Western Europe, 
A country like Russia, and a man in the position of the Czar, 


ought to be judged, not by isolated events and acts — not by the 


closing of a club or the suppression of a journal — but by a large 
and general standard. If, on the whole, in the next quarter of 
a century, Russia makes a perceptible advance towards a free 
condition and a just policy, the historian of the future will, if 
he is a sensible man, pronounce himself satisfied, and will give 
the praise they deserve to the sons of NicnoLas. 


MR. DISRAELI. 


A PAMPHLET has recently been published with the title, 
Mr. Gladstone's Finance. It is the republication of 
Mr. Disraktt’s twin speeches of 1860 and 1862, in which he 
criticizes the CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer’s two Budgets. 
As Mr. Disraei throws down the glove in this formal way, 
we may be allowed to seize the occasion of asking of 
what definite principles he is himself the champion. 
A medical journal has recently given us a sketch of 
Lord Patmerston from a characteristic point of view. 
Our contemporary attempts a diagnosis of the active PREMIER, 
and pronounces him to be a physiological phenomenon. He 
is a model and an example, as a man no less than as a poli- 
tician. He is an illustrated copy of Cicero De Senectute. Is 
it not possible to survey the leader of the Opposition as illus- 
trating cognate laws of ethical nosology, under conditions 
singularly favourable to their full development? Mr. Dis- 
RAELI, as a moral phenomenon, affords a study quite as valu- 
able as Lord PatMerston’s exceptional physiological excellence. 
After a political career of nearly sixty years, Lord PALMERSTON 
illustrates the importance of a good digestion, and of a healthy 
state of the biliary functions. After nearly thirty years of 
public activity, Mr. Disraext still lives to show how a fune- 
tional derangement in morality lasts a statesman throughout 
life, and stands him in evil stead to the last. Age falls lightly 
on the body trained by exercise and sobriety; but an early 
blight visits the most promising talents and varied acquirements 
when there is no honesty to back them. There can be but 
one opinion of Mr. Disrak.t’s powers. The very fact that his 
personal antecedents were unfavourable—that in literature, 
in journalism, and at his first start in public life, he committed 
as many follies and extravagances, and was guilty of as gross 
perfidy in his abandonment of his earliest professions, as man 
could well perpetrate—and that he has surmounted these barriers 
to fame, shows his power. But the more we exaggerate his gifts, 
the more severely must we criticize his graces. One virtue he 
has to perfection—he is at least consistent, with an unde- 
viating perseverance, in political perfidy, and he has rem 
persisted in damaging whatever party he has attached hi 

to. In every event of life he has contrived to use or to 
abuse his political connexions for his own ends. He only 
quarrelled with Radicalism because he could not make a tool 
of it for his own aggrandizement. His personal encounters 
with O‘CoNNELL were intended to recommend him to Sir 
Rosert Pret; and his desertion of that great Minister, and 
his unscrupulous malignity in attempting to hunt him to 
death, show a character which only took up party ties, or 
party duties, or party principles, for his own purposes. _ If, as 
Finance Minister under Lord Derby, or as a leader of the 
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Opposition, he has since 1852 exhibited less of his real 
character, it is only because he has had few special oppor- 
tunities for showing himself. But we must do him the justice 
to say that he is always equal to the occasion for displaying 
the real man. Such an occasion has just occurred; and he 
has not been wanting to himself. He uses the party which 
he ostensibly leads, just as he used O’ConnELL or PEEL, or 
would have used Lord Grorce Bentinck. 

The use which he recently made of the great party which 
sits opposite to the Treasury Benches—for it can scarcely be 
called an Opposition —is, in fact, the most remarkable proof 
that Mr. Disrae’s is a consistent character. As far as party 
has any meaning, the thing is, for the time, extinct in England; 
but Mr. Disraevi understands, better than his followers — be- 
cause they do possess certain old-fashioned virtues of honour 
and principle—the value of party animosity. Mr. WaLpoLe, 
and, we presume, Lord Dersy, when they permitted or origi- 
nated the policy of submitting an amendment on Mr. Stans- 
FELD's motion, avowed that they did not intend to upset the 
Ministry. It is possible that the occasion was only accepted 
by the Conservatives as affording an opportunity of setting 
themselves right with the country as to the meaning of that 
untoward phrase, “ bloated armaments.” At least we can well 
understand how necessary it was, somehow or other, to recon- 
cile Mr. Disraztt’s sarcasm with Sir Jony Paxrneton’s peren- 
nial claim of having commenced the reconstruction of the 
British navy. It is likely enough that the real history of Mr. 
WALPOLE’s amendment will never be told—perhaps because 
there is no history to tell. The only political value of the late 
ombroglio among the Conservatives is the light that it throws 
on Mr. Disrac.t’s character. Qualis ab incepto. He has not 
degenerated. Even where there is neither party nor parti- 
sanship, there is room for Mr. Disrarui. Both sides of the 
House are at one on questions of political economy ; for, at 
least since 1852, we have not heard a whisper of Protection, 
nor even of the five-shilling duty which was talked about when 
squires were to be conciliated, ten years ago, at the county 
hustings. With only a factitious and half-hearted pretence of 
entertaining Papal sympathies—for, with the Conservatives in 
office, we should hear as much about sympathies with AnrTo- 
NELLI or Sir Georce Bowrer as with the King of Danomer— 
and with a prudent reluctance on the Opposition Benches to 
rake up such domestic matters as Education, Church-rates, or 
Petovian reforms, there is absolutely no question whatever, 
foreign or domestic, spon which there is any substantial differ- 
cnce of opinion between the two sides of the House. There is 
no reason why one-half of the present Ministers and one-half 
of the late Ministers should not sit in the same Cabinet, except 
the existence of Mr. Disrarxi. It is in the nature of things 
and of men that, in this absence of party, Mr. Disrar.i, who 
is the impersonation of party for party’s sake, should be eager 
to produce his own principle and his own policy. What he 
uses his followers for is to assume the attitude of an oppo- 
sition which they do not feel, to pretend to a difference of 
principle which does not exist, and to simulate a claim to 
office which they de not desire to urge. Merely to disunite, 
to disorganize, and to disturb, is his policy. To hint, and 
whisper, and insinuate a censure which the Conservatives do 
not feel to be just —to hamper and shackle the usefulness of a 
Ministry whose worst fault is that it is not their own — is the 
line which he asks his friends to adopt. And when the crisis 
comes— when patriotism and duty are appealed to—and when 
Mr. Watpote, because he feels what the country and his own 
character demand, declines to adopt a move the success of 


‘which would be precisely what he says he does not wish 


—there is nothing left for it but for Mr. Disraexi to turn 
upon Mr. Watrote the venomous rancour with which he 
visited Sir Rosert Peet for having found him out. If a 
statesman will not consent to be Mr. Disrae.i’s lever for lifting 
him into office, he must reckon upon the vitriol bottle. 
Perhaps the time is not distant when the English Conservatives 
will discover that they pay a heavy rental for the leadership 
of Mr. DisraELi. At this very moment, they would be in 
Downing Street were it not for the leader of the Opposition 
in the House of Commons. 

In foreign policy, would the Conservatives dare, or would 
they desire, to reinstate the King of Nartes? Would they 
adopt any other course than that of the present Government 
with to America? The choice, to be sure, is open to 
them to disendow Maynooth or the Godless Colleges. Would 
they, however, though an attitude of negotiation costs nothing, 
sign articles either with Mr. WHALLEY or Major O’Remty? 
It is convenient to hold out baits to the Manchester 
School; but would they place office at Mr. Conpen’s 
disposal? The real opponents of the Government scheme 


of Education complain loudly that they have taken nothing 
by Mr. Watpore’s compromise; and the Church Institute 
assures us that Mr. ron Esrcovrt’s Church-Rate 
project is little, if at all, better than Sir Jom Tretawny's. It is 
easy enough to publish a knagging pamphlet as a Review of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Finance, by the Right Hon. B. Disraeli; but as 
yet we have heard no pledge that, if the critic were Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he would repeal the Income-tax, 
and rescind the contracts for building iron ships. We are 
told that it is our duty to enter into the closest relations 
with “that Prince;” but if the question came whether we 
should allow Imperial France, even by universal suffrage, to 
fulfil its destiny in Sardinia or Belgium, would even Lord 
Matsespury content himself with inditing despatches in that 
English which he blames the Civil Service Commissioners for 
discouraging? On not one of these questions can Mr. DisrarLi 
venture to announce a policy opposed to that of the Govern- 
ment. There is no issue upon which to go to the country, 
because there is no difference of principle; and a change of 
Government on no principle is what Mr. WAtpoe declines to 
be a party to. 

Hence Mr. Disraki’s malignity towards his colleague. 
The difference between them is only that which is to be 
expected when there is honour and morality, personal as well 
as political, on one side, and Mr. Disraewi on the other. And 
there is another difference. Mr. WatpoLe knows and admits 
that Conservative policy is a policy of compromise. He 
has acted up to his convictions in the conduct of the 
Education question, and in the matter of Sir Morton 
Peto’s Bill. Mr. Disraewi’s policy is to say one thing 
and to do another—to hold out promises which he never 
intends to fulfil. For example, at Aylesbury, some time 
back, he declared himself pl to maintaining Church- 
Rates; and yet, in A Political Biography, he praises Lord 
Grorce Bentinck for demanding an equitable revision of the 
Tithe Commutation Act—the equity consisting in making the 
parsons pay the squires for the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
At the same time and place, in resisting the abolition of Church- 
Rates, he claimed it as his special mission “ to consecrate Society 
“and sanctify the State.” This tall talk was talked last 
winter. Itis now scarcely midsummer, and we find him ready to 
lure, or be lured, by the Pope's friends in the House of Commons. 
In like manner, on a second occasion, Mr. DisraEtt would have 
consented to—nay, would have welcomed—the phenomenon of 
Mr. Brient and Mr. Bentinck in the same lobby, so that he 
could have kissed hands ten days afterwards. However, there 
is at least hope that we have come to the end of a dis- 
graceful chapter in our Parliamentary history. The recent 
attempt at a crisis shows that the Country Party decline to be 
used only to give Mr. Disraett a few months’ lodgings in 
the Exchequer. For ten years, the chief actor in the tragi- 
comedy which succeeded in 1852 has been in constant prac- 
tice for a second appearance on the stage; for we hardly 
consider the last presentation of a Dersy Ministry as more than 
a dress rehearsal. Mr. Disraett has certainly been true to 
himself —he now complains that his colleagues are not true 
to him. He can solace himself with inventing epigrams 
against them; and the “ Bolting of the Favourite” shows both 
vitality of spleen and re oer ere of secreting personal 
venom. The Traitor of Tamworth was not a bad nickname, 
viewed as a specimen of spite and alliteration. We have yet 
hopes of a Philippic which will fling caustic jokes against itr. 
Watpotr’s honesty, just as Fox’s ribald jesters used to twit 
Pitt with his personal purity of life. 


THE LAND OF THE FREE. 

HERE are great advantages in being a fessional 
T Friend of Freedom. When once you have a sas 
the demoeratic shibboleth, and have graduated in the highest 
degrees of Advanced Liberalism, you immediately enjoy an 
immunity from the restraints to which neophytes and novices 
in the same school are liable. You have risen above the 
beggarly elements of Liberalism, and are a law unto yourself. 
You may back up any cause, or admire any policy, which 
for motives of public or private interest it may please you to 
take up, without being to the reproaches, which 
would assuredly be heaped on the head of any politician whose 
love of freedom was less indisputable. So long’ as you are 
a babe in the democratic faith, you must observe the letter of 
its precepts, and at least profess to disapprove of all tyrannical 
proceedings. But this restraint will only last till you have 
proved in some manner or other the extreme character of 
your opinions. When you have fairly established yourself as 
an Ultra-Liberal champion you may venture on greater lati- 
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tade. If partisans in any part of the world should 
think i for the good of ir party, and of democracy in 
general, ewspapers, or to arrest and imprison citizens 
wholesale without trial, or to suppress Legislatures by 
main force, or to appoint a general of division to superintend 
elections, or to falsify intelligence, or to doctor public ac- 
counts, or in any other legitimate manner to make the acqui- 
escence of public opinion in their proceedings as unanimous 
as it ought to be, there is not the least reason why you should 
turn your back upon friends for such trifles. There 
y pon your 
are several ways in which you can reconcile an admiration for 
such proceedings with your well-known love of liberty. You 
may dwell with enthusiasm upon the equality which 
is involved in the common liability of everybody to be sent to 
prison; and you may point out how much superior this social 
ii is to the Titical 1 liberties of England. Or you may con- 
te the world upon each new severity as a fresh instance of 
the omnipotence of the ballot-box, and the majesty of “ universal 
y .” Or you may dismiss the whole matter as a “ moral 
“ convulsion,” and a “ regenerative process.” But it will always 
be due to your character to conclude with a vigorous denun- 
ciation of the minions of ari who refuse to recognise 
and to admire these new developments of the beauty and the 
might of freedom. And you will be in a much better position 
to inveigh against the atrocious treason of “rebels” and “‘insur- 
“gents,” than if you had been tainted with the suspicion of 
moderate opinions upon the subject of the rights of man. In 
the same way, it is a great advantage to be a member of the 
Peace Society, as it enables you to support any war of peculiar 
blood-thirstiness and atrocity, from which those whose love of 
peace is not so well-attested shrink back with loathing. 

The advocates of the Federal invasion which is now deso- 
lating some of the most fertile regions of the earth evidently 
think that there is no good in having a character unless you 
make some use of it. They have defended the tyrannous acts 
of President Lrxcotn’s Government with as little inconvenience 
from a sense of shame as they have experienced in eulogizing 
the Imperial Government of Paris. The deliberate suppression 
of all independent news that may enlighten the sovereign people 
as to the deeds of its servants, the burking of all journalists 
who question their policy, the atrocious acts of power com- 
mitted in Baltimore and New Orleans against women who have 
dared to express an opinion of their own, have elicited from 
the Ultra-Liberal champions of the North nothing but applause. 
This course of action has hitherto been easy enough when 
once the difficulty arising from a too fastidious recollection of 
former principles has been overcome, because hitherto the re- 
pressive vigour of the Government has stifled all expressions of 
dissent from its measures in the Federal States themselves. But 
the American Government, though it has made great progress 
in the course of a single year, has not yet reached to the point 
of absolute and complete repression. It has got as far as the 
meridian of France, but not as far as the meridian of Russia, 
Tt manipulates elections with considerable success, and with 
more openness than the Emperor ventures to practise. Gene- 
ral Drx’s performances in Maryland have had no parallel in 
France. But, like the Emperor of the Frencn, it cannot as 
yet dispense with the formalities of a representative govern- 
ment. Again, following the example of the Emperor, it is 
obliged to draw a distinction between newspapers and pam- 
phlets. It is completely master of the newspapers. No 
journalist ventures to reflect on the ee of the war, no cor- 
respondent dares to publish a defeat. Federal victories are 
multiplied at pleasure ; and the Federal debt is cut down as 
low as it is thought that the elasticity of American credulity 
will permit. But the pamphlets, like the pamphjets in Paris, are 
somewhat more free. Through this outlet, accordingly, the 
deep apprehensions, which are felt by those whose love of 
liberty is less malleable than that of our English democrats, are 
beginning to make their way. The speech which Mr. Woop 
did not venture to pronounce, but which he has been allowed 
to publish, is a proof that the outrageous abuses of power 
which have been charged against the American Executive 
are no figment of English imaginations. Mr. Woop is no 
en to republicanism, and hates England so heartily that he 
would gladly repel English accusationsifhe could. Yet nothing 
stronger than his language has ever been written here : — 

“ Already, with one year’s bitter experience, we have 
“‘ beheld some of the dearest privileges of American citizenship 
“‘ wrested from our grasp. And how long, at the same rate, 
“ before, upon the convenient plea of necessity, shall we be 
“ stripped of other rights which heretofore have made us deem 
“ ourselves freemen? How long, while personal liberty even 
“now depends on the nod of an official? How long, while 
“ free-born American citizens can be left to languish in bastiles, 


“beyond the reach of the constituted tribunals of ths land 
“and at the mercy of the Executive? How long, while the 
“press, the guardian of liberty, the friend of the masses, is 
“shackled, gagged, cowed down to sullen silence, or, worse 
“yet, become the minion of a party? How long, while voters 
“ are arrested at the polls by military process, and legislators 
“are hurried off to prison before they can assume their sacred 
“functions? How long, while the partisans of the abolition 
“* party are coining money out of the blood of their country- 
“men, parading their showy patriotism, and shouting ‘ Union,’ 
“with their arms up to the elbows in the public Treasury? 
“* How long, sir, will the people of the North, taxed beyond . 
“endurance, robbed and cheated by an ever-craving horde of 
“ political hyenas — how long will they have a choice between 
“freedom and anarchy, between a republic and a despotism? 
“ Alas! we still cling to the name of a republic, but have we 
“the reality? It is entirely at the option of one man, or of a: 
“council of men, whether the citizen shall breathe in freedom 
“the free air of Heaven. At the ‘ open sesame,’ of the Execu- 
“tive, the gloomy portals of the Bastiles La Fayette or Warren 
“will gape to receive him. And this is the Republic I was 
“taught to love.” 

These excesses of power are not likely toabate. If American 
statesmen have recurred to them so promptly to root out a few 
scattered antagonists in a population generally loyal, what will 
they do when they have to govern a bitterly hostile nation? The 
task of collecting taxes peculiarly vexatious from a population ~ 
of exasperated enemies over a vast expanse of terri- 
tory, will be the first that will test the powers of the states- 
men of Washington, whenever their confident predictions of 
reconquering the South shall have been fulfilled. If they have. 
been forced to grasp at all the well-known implements of 
tyranny, in order to govern a people almost exclusively con- 
sisting of their own partisans, before a single tax was laid on, 
what are they likely to do when all these conditions shall be 
reversed? We have seen what they have done on a small 
scale, in districts where the Southern feeling does not reach 
to its full intensity. We are in possession of the views of the 
Northern generals at Norfolk and New Orleans, both with 
respect to the freedom of the press and individual freedom of 
speech. Is the administrative pattern they have set to be 
followed in all the towns which the Federal forces shall 
conquer? There is no reason for governing New Orleans 
upon General Buruer’s principles which will not exist 
in full force whenever war shall be nominally con- 
cluded. The feelings of the Southern ladies will assur 
not be less bitter after they have been for a twelvemonth or 
so “ treated as women of the town, plying their avocation” 
by the officers and soldiers of the Federal army. The prin- 
cipal citizens of Norfolk are never likely to love the Federals 
more for the associations with which their presence in Virginia 
will be remembered. The destruction of their trade, wantonly 
inflicted, and the desolation of their country by armies of 
occupation, have not hitherto been effectual for reviving the 
extinct loyalty of a revolted population. In neither case can 
a military necessity be pleaded for the severity of the mea- 
sures that have been taken. There is no pretence in either 
city of any risk of recapture, or any danger from conspiracy. 
The Federal occupation would be quite as safe, whatever sym- 
pathies the New Orleans Delta or the Norfolk Bee might 
show, or whatever sarcasms the New Orleans ladies might 
utter. The Federal measures have been acts, not of pre- 
caution, but of revenge; and, as they have been sanctioned 
by the Administration at Washington, they may be taken as a 
fair augury of the kind of Government which is destined for 
the reconquered Southern States. Whenever the reconquest 
shall have been effected, the tenure of the Federals will not 
be more secure than it is in the cities they now oceupy, and the 
bitterness of the population will be fully as intense, Mr. 
Woop may well recoil from the potaart not only financial, but. 
political, which is opening before his country. The speci- 
mens of its political philosophy which the Washington Go- 
vernment has given may well alarm him. It is not likely that 
statesmen will tolerate democratic license, or even constitutional 
liberty, on one side of the Ohio or the Alleghanies, who are 
governing by proclamations of the Woot and Butier type upon 
the other. And it is upon the temper of the Government at 
Washington that the liberties of the North absolutely depend. 
President Lrxcoxn has satisfactorily proved by experiment that 
there is no authority and no law competent to resist his despotic 
will, ifhe only pleases to exert it. The highest judges in the land 
have tried to check him in his illegal action, and have failed. 
His simple fiat has even been held to be a sufficient plea in 
bar to a civil action against an officer of the Executive. His 
absolute independence of Congress has been demonstrated 
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be itted to revive depends w upon his inclinations; 
ions are, he has shown at Norfolk and 
New Orleans. The new developments of freedom in America 
will be interesting to watch, to those who are not charged 
with the onerous duty of justifying them here. We fear that 
the embarrassments of our Federalist friends in England will 

iply somewhat rapidly whenever what is to be called 
peace be established. But their ingenuity has already 
triumphed over greater difficulties, and will come victoriously 
out of this trial. We do not doubt that whatever ars 
despotism the Washington Government may commit, they wi 
be satisfactorily vindicated in England as splendid triumphs of 
democratic freedom. 


SPIRITUAL BILLINGSGATE. 


iv the Papal Allocutions of the last three years were collected 
in a neatly bound volume, they would form a curious and 
not uminstructive compilation. ese extraordinary compo- 
sitions are a perfectly unique class of literature. Whether 

as State papers or as Christian pastorals, it may 
safely be said that they are like no other kind of composition 
known to modern Europe. Furiously abusive, pitifully lachry- 
mose, childishly illogical, and sometimes (to put it ne 
sublimely indifferent to all petty distinctions between fact 
fiction, > hen singular orations indicate a state of mind which, 
happily for mankind, is rarely found in conjunction with 
sovereign power. The Pore is always in a passion, always 
screaming at the top of his voice, always blubbering like an 
ill-eonditioned infant, always scolding like a fish-wife. He 
pitches into his political adversaries like a Tartar mandarin of 
the old school railing at barbarians and foreign devils, and 
curses them in a style which has no historical precedent 
except in the familiar discourse of Corporal Trim’s com- 
panions in arms in Flanders. Never by any chance does the 
Holy Father so far forget himself as to wander within the 
boundaries of propriety, good sense, and common charity. 
One vainly seeks, in these wonderful documents, for any trace 
either of the dignity of the sovereign prince, or the prudence 
of the statesman, or the meekness of the Christian divine. As 
it is difficult to imagine that this peculiar description of com- 
position is henceforth susceptible of any further development — 
and, in fact, the ceaseless self-repetition which has long cha- 
racterized the Pontifical performances indicates that poverty 
of invention which sometimes accompanies undue vehemence 
of feeling — it may be hoped that the day is now not far 
distant when the final close of the series will induce some in- 
dustrious collector to make a valuable addition to our stock of 
literary curiosities. 

The Allocution which has just been delivered to the four 
hundred prelates assembled to assist at the canonization of the 
Japanese martyrs is, as might have been expected, a remarkably 
rich specimen of the class to which it belongs. His Hoxiness 
was in the best of moods for speaking out the whole of his 
mind, and exhausting the utmost resources of that ecclesiastical 
Latin so rich in superlatives. Spiritual, like spirituous, excite- 
ment usually unties the tongue, and brings out a man’s best or 
worst with unwonted force. The gorgeous ceremonial in 
which the Pontirr had just been playing the chief part had 
naturally worked up his mind to the highest point of tension. 
The fifteen thousand candles and the fifty thousand worship- 
pers, the incense, the music, and the other accessories of a 
spectacle which carried even the sober and prosaic Times’ Cor- 
respondent fairly off his feet, must have told powerfully on the 
weak and febrile mental organization of the leading performer. 
Of course he cannot have been wholly unconscious of the old 
conventional fiction to which he was a party, when, in pursuance 
of the he shammed hesitation about complying 
with a demand dictated by himself, and entreated the fervent 
prayers of the faithful that he might be divinely guided to a 
foregone conclusion. So delicate, however, are on gradations 
by which, im some minds, hypocrisy shades off into fanaticism, 
that it is quite credible that he may have devoutly believed, 
artistically prearranged Decernimus. Accordingly, strong in 
the faith that the cause of Gop’s Vicar on Earth had suddenly 
been reinforced by as many as twenty-seven new intercessors 
at the Court of Heaven, and warmed by the living presence of 
the Holy Father launched out in a style which far transcends 
all his former efforts in the same line. Fast, fierce, and furious 
rolled forth the torrent of vi ive epithets. To use the 
decorous comparison of the assembled prelates in their 


reply, it was a regular “Pentecostal” outpouring of 


bad language. The adversaries of a particular form of 
misgovernment. in Central Italy are denounced 
as “enemies of the Cross of Curist,” “impious and impu- 
“dent,” “crafty artificers of fraud and fabricators of lies,” 
expert practitioners of “‘ diabolic arts,” and accomplices in a 
“ nefarious alliance” for “‘ upsetting the foundations of religion 
“and society.” They “ diffuse a deadly poison, to the destruc- 
“tion of souls, exercise an unbridled licentiousness of life and 
“ depraved desires, invert social and religious order, and endea- 
“ your to extinguish every idea of justice, truth, right, honesty, 
“and religion, and deride, despise, oppose the most sacred 
“ dogmas of Curist.” In his divine rage, the Holy Father 
piles on the enemies of his temporal rule accusations of all the 
heresies known to theological science. The same impi 
wretches who dare to think that the people of Rome might be 
better governed by statesmen than by priests “do not fear 
“ most audaciously to deny all truth and all law, power, and 
“ right to be of divine origin.” Positively, they “ do not blush 
“ to assert that the knowledge of philosophical subjects and of 
“ morals, as also civil laws, are independent of divine revela- 
“tion and of the authority of the Church.” They are, in 
fact, Atheists. They are Pantheists. They are Hegelians. 
They follow Srrauss, and turn the highest verities of the 
Christian faith into a mythical fiction. “They endeavour to 
“ attack Heaven itself, and take away Gop Himself from the 
“ midst of it.” They assert that “spirit and matter, necessity 
“and liberty, true and false, good and evil, just and unjust, 
“are the same; than which certainly nothing more mad, no- 
“ thing more impious, nothing more repugnant to reason itself, 
“ can ever be imagined or devised.” They even go the length 
of arguing for religious toleration, and maintain that every 
man ought to be suffered to “think and speak freely of reli- 
“gion, and to worship Gop in the way best suited to his in- 
“ clinations.” There is no conceivable or inconceivable wick- 
edness or profanity which has not a place in the — 
turally of those blasphemers who hold that 
inhabitants of Rome are entitled to a better government than 
that which Cardinal ANTONELLI administers under the protec- 
tion of French bayonets. 

Oddly enough, however, even the author of this tremend- 
ous invective not venture actually to affirm that the most 
important of the tenets which the “ enemies of the Cross of 
“ Curist” deny is an article of the Christian faith, or a dogma 
of the Church. Neither in the Allocution itself nor in the 
highly appropriate reply of the four hundred bishops is it pre- 
tended that the temporal power of the Pore is anything more 
than a useful or condition of the due exercise of his 
spiritual functions. “We do not hesitate to declare,” say the 
assembled prelates, ing the language of their Head, “ that 
“in the present state of human affairs, this temporal sove- 
Many Be absolutely requisite for the good of the Church 
“and the free government of souls. It is assuredly ne- 
“ cewary that the Roman Ponti, chief of all the Church 
“ should be neither the subject nor even the guest of 
“ any prince, but that,” &c. That is all. The temporal 
power is simply a means to an end; and consequently, . 
the question whether it is an indispensable or effectual 
means na | be legitimately debated even by those who are 
agreed in desiring the end. It is justified as a “ necessity,” 
and a thing “established by the manifest design of Divine 
“ Providence; ” but it remains open to human reason to 
doubt the necessity, and no theological system pronounces it a 
sin to be unable to perceive Providential designs which may 
be manifest to some minds but not to others. The same 
evidence which is used to prove the manifest design of Divine 
Providence in favour of amy gna. iestly government at 
Rome, also F isis it to be the i design of Divine 
Providence that government should be intensely hated by 
its solani. and ate be unable to exist from day to day 
without su) a i ison which may at 
argument from manifest design cannot be said to be so irre- 
sistibly strong as to warrant Pontifical anathemas on those who 
fail to ap te its force. Even a belief in the virtues of the 
mystic syllables which instantaneously promoted the beatified 
twenty-seven to the rank of full saints is logically compatible 
with the opinion that the Pore’s subjects are ingly ill- 
governed, and that it is desirable and right that the city of 
Rome should be the capital of the Kingdom of kaly. 

This is, in truth, the only serious comment which the dis- 
care to make on the tissue of anile 
eebleness and fury which constitutes the latest utterance of 
the Pontifical mind. No design of Divine Providence can 
possibly be more manifest than the sad and sober fact that 
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entrusted with political power over any number of his fellow- 
creatures. If any apology were needed for the revolution 
which has deprived the Pore of the greater part of his do- 
minions, and which aims at extinguishing the last miserable 
remnant of his temporal authority, it is to be found ina public 
document which, alike in matter and in manner, would dis- 
grace the worst Minister of the worst-managed State in 
Christendom. There is no need to look further. Nothing 
can be more certain than that 2 government administered in 
the temper of this Papal Allocution, and presided over by its 
author, must be indescribably and unbearably bad, and that 
no imaginable change can fail to better the condition of its 
victims. There may be good ecclesiastical reasons why the 
inhabitants of the Roman territory should be made miserable 
in this world, in order to facilitate the working of a machinery 
assumed to be conducive to the spiritual well-being of man- 
kind collectively; but it is at least permissible to secular 
politicians to point to the undoubted fact that the arrange- 
ment is intolerably cruel to those whom it more immediately 
zoncerns. 


THE POWER OF THE PURSE. 


HE new financial system which M. Foutp has introduced 
in France has, like most French arrangements, a marvel- 
lous appearance of scientific accuracy. If the Japanese Am- 
bassadors had taken to studying so abstruse a subject, they 
would probably have come to the conclusion that the Imperial 
theory of financial administration is far more philosophical 
and perfect than the rough practical method by which the 
expenditure of our Government and the taxation of the people 
are brought effectually under the control of a popular repre- 
sentative assembly. The only difference between the two 
systems which we can point to with satisfaction is, that our 
crude machinery does secure a real control, while the elaborate 
theory of our more scientific neighbours comes at last to little 
else than the Imperial will. 

On paper there is really little fault to be found with the 
new financial Constitution of France. The budget is framed by 
a Minister of Finance whose relative position in the Cabinet is 
far higher than that of our Chancellor of the Excnequer. It 
is presented to the Chamber to be voted, not indeed with the 
minute appropriation of items which is practised by all Eng- 
lish departments except the Board of Admiralty, but still in 
sections sufficiently distinguished to prevent any considerable 
juggling by the familiar device of transferring credits from one 
branch of expenditure to another. Then comes a stage which 
is altogether wanting in our Parliamentary arrangements— the 
reference of the Budget to Commissions authorized to inquire 
into every detail, to suggest amendments, to settle compro- 
mises with the Ministers of the Emperor, and to present the 
whole financial scheme to the Assembly in a remodelled shape 
for their final acceptance. The speeches which are 
made on every English Budget when there is a prospect of 
displacing a Ministry, will not compare for a moment, in 
philosophical acumen, with the reports of a French Com- 
mission. All the details of a financial scheme are accepted 
with us, almost as a matter of course, on the respon- 
sibility of Ministers, if only the Cabinet happens to be strong 
enough to repel a general onslaught by the forces of the Oppo- 
sition. If a vote here and there is reduced or rejected, this 
generally happens from the carelessness which excessive security 
fosters in the Government whips; and the broad result is, that 
any Ministry which can resist a vote of want of confidence 
has carte blanche to frame the working arrangements of the 
Budget very much at its own will and pleasure. Finance, in 
short, is regarded rather as an element of general policy than 
as a matter to be discussed and settled updh principles of its 
own. 

The recent Reports of two Parliamentary Commissions show 
how entirely different the French plan is. The Govern- 
ment had proposed to increase some taxes, to give additional 
stringency to the collection of certain imposts which were 
commonly evaded, and to vary the incidence of others. By 
another project, the amount of the expenditure already au- 
thorized for the current year was proposed to be increased 
more than 10 per cent. to provide for subsequent con- 
tingencies and extravagances.- Each of these projects was 
referred to a Commission, and not an item was allowed 
to pass without an elaborate discussion of the first principles 
of financial policy, and a minute examination of the probable 
consequences of each variation. Nor was this a mere sham 
revision. Important changes have been introduced by the 
Commission, and submitted: to by the Government; and the 
Imperial proposals have come back to the Chamber with their 
defects weeded out, and their principles settled on a philoso- 


phical basis, such as no Chancellor of the Exchequer —not 
even Mr. GLapstone in his most ambitious mood —ever dreams 
of presenting as the foundation of his own financial proposals, 
So far as the power of modifying the plans of the Govern- 
ment implies control, there is real Parliamentary control in 
France; and for scientific discussion of all the considerations 
that weigh for or against any separate project of taxation, the 
reports of these Commissioners are in theory quite unrivalled. 

After condensing the idea of the new law of Finance into the 
formula—‘“‘No more deficits— No loan—Restored credit,” 
the Commission on the Budget for 1863 proceeds to deliver 
itself of a series of well-reasoned essays on all the matters 
as to which any modifications have been pro . The text 
of the first of these is furnished by M. Fovtp’s estimate 
of 10,000,000 francs as the sum to be realized by greater 
severity in preventing fraudulent evasions of taxation in 
respect of the transfer of real property. Such transfers are 
subject to taxes like the ad valorem duties which are so pain- 
fully familiar to all purchasers of land in England; and in 
both countries the same difficulty is felt in ascertaining with 
certainty the real amount of the consideration on such transac- 
tions. To meet frauds on the revenue, which are now common 
enough in both countries, the French Government proposed a 
system of notarial inquisitions, backed by a graduated scale of 
fines. Upon this the Commission entertains the broad 
question whether evasions of this kind ought to be checked by 
official valuations, by the moral pressure of oaths and declara- 
tions, by the enforcement of penalties both on the vendor and 
the purchaser, or by the plan which works with considerable 
effect in England—the nullification of the instrument on 
which the due amount of taxation has not been paid to the 
State. After minute consideration, valuations are rejected as 
impracticable; the moral sentiment is pronounced to be too 
weak to render official oaths and declarations of much avail; 
the justice of imposing penalties on the seller is questioned ; 
and the annulling of instruments for purposes of taxation is 
declared to be an objectionable subordination of the civil to 
the fiscal law. A number of other devices are considered and 
rejected, and, finally, the whole subject is remitted to the 
Government for further consideration. With equal elabora- 
tion, the proposals for additional taxes on salt, on sugar, 
on carriages, and other matters, are discussed. The Min- 
isters are summoned to defend their plans, serious modifi- 
cations are introduced, and the whole scheme is sent back 
after such a theoretical sifting as no English Budget was ever 
exposed to. All this looks very much like effective contro}, 
exercised in the most rational and judicial spirit; and yet the 
end is certain to be that the Government spends what it 
desired to spend, and, by some means or other, is supplied 
with the necessary funds. 

The Commission on the Supplementary Budget is even 
more philosophical and less effective than that which took 
in hand the arrangements proposed for the expenses of the 
coming year. The Report begins with the solemn enunciation 
of the principle that no supplementary credits can be opened 
without the sanction of the Legislative Body. The neces- 
sity of providing for unforeseen contingencies is demonstrated 
at ample length. The history of the abortive attempts 
made from time to time to check official extravagance is 
detailed with as much frankness as in the celebrated letter 
which elevated M. Foutp to his present position. The course 
of Imperial legislation on the subject up to the magnanimous 
renunciation of impracticable powers by the decree of 
December, 1861, is duly sketched, and the perfect working of 
the new system is confidently predicted — subject only to the 
confession that the best institutions are of little avail unless 
the powers of the State are penetrated with their spirit, and 
resolved to them out with sincerity and good faith. 
The admirable good sense and the obvious sincerity of the long 
sermon with which the Commission prepares for its work 
is in curious contrast with the ultimate result — that the 
Emperor has asked for an addition of 7,000,000/. to the 
expenditure already sanctioned, and there is no choice but to 
let the Emperor have it. Even this large sum includes but a 
fraction of the outlay which has since been declared to be 
essential for the salvation of the expeditionary army in 
Mexico ; and the earnest aspirations of the Commission that the 
sum then proposed might prove sufficient to cover the cost of 
the war which the Emperor had commenced were not published 
until the amount of the claims on that account had been qua- 
drupled, with the prospect of a constantly increasing series of 
demands to sustain a policy which belongs to no party in 
France, except the Emperor himself and a knot of Mexican 
refugees. 

Ineffectual as the efforts of the Legislative Body are to check 
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_ extravagance, there is no reason to doubt either the com 


ness of the financial system or the earnestness with which the 
Assembly seeks to find in it an effective means of control. 
The moral is, that without political influence mere financial 
rights are of no avail to a popular body until the times are 
ripe for actual revolution. The power of the purse is in 
theory supposed to be a sufficient engine to restrain the en- 
cr ents of an arbitrary Sovereign, but the refusal of 
supplies is impossible in practice unless there is a reserve of 
material force behind to give effect to the constitutional 
menace. When political and financial authority are wielded 
by the same body, extravagance can always be checked at its 
source, by modifying the political principles from which it 
springs, or by changing the inefficient administrators by whom 
it may have been caused. So, too, in times of conflict, the right 
to control taxation is of inestimable value, as giving legality 
to physical resistance which would otherwise want its chief 
moral support. But, by itself, the most absolute au- 
thority to reject Imperial Budgets is little more than a 
mockery, and the probable failure of M. Foup’s attempt 
to restore order to the finances of France will be due, 
not to the defects of the system he has established, but to the 
inherent vice of the Imperial system, which absorbs all politi- 
cal and material power in the hands of a single man. When 
the Emperor NapoLeon made his famous financial concessions, 
he probably had the sagacity to foresee that, by themselves, 
they would deprive him of no iota of his power. Whether he 
looked far enough into the future to discern the possibility of 
their becoming the means of strengthening and legalizing an 
opposition of a different character, it would be useless to 
hazard an opinion. 


AFTER DINNER. 


WEresin to know by this time what dinner reforms are pos- 
sible, and what are not. A little while ago there was a very 
earnest discussion going on in the newspapers as to the folly or 
wisdom of everybody having dinners cut after the same pattern. 
Mr. Thackeray has often poured out the cup of his wrath upon 
those Baker-street sort of ple who insist on trying to vie with 
their betters, and who oak can sham footmen to pour out sham 
wine into the glasses of friends who each go through the same 
sort of sham in their own houses. The reformers thought it 
possible to take up the same notion in a more serious form, and to 
emg” me people to have simple dinners and maids to wait on 
them. ere were the most charming pictures drawn of an 
accomplished host and hostess at each end, and a and sir- 
loin in the middle; and enthusiasts wrote up to say that they had 
tried the thing, and found it answer admirably. One hermit 
especially wrote from Derbyshire that he had long given un- 
pretending dinners with great success. He merely offered his 
triends a little trout from the Dove, some mountain mutton, some 
madeira that had been twice round the world, and some of the 
best claret going. With this dinner of herbs the Derbyshire 
wy! was content, and contented his simple-hearted friends. 
ut it would not do, People owned the absurdity of cutting all 
dinners after the same pattern; but they would not alter their 
ways, for the plain reason that there is no definite line in 
society on the one side of which people will confess they are 
humble, and on the other side of which people are admitted to be 
grand. The only real po gma that can be made in dinner 
arrangements are those which can be set and followed by people 
with large establishments, and which are recognised as con- 
venient and comfortable by all classes. A striking instance 
of such a cone has been presented in the introduction of dinners 
served in the Russianmanner. This is an obvious gain to eve’ 
one. It adds greatly to the beauty and comfort of the feast, po 
it puts those who are inclined to economise in the way of saving 
an honest There is also a reform which might easily be 
made, which has everything to recommend it, and which would 
suit all orders of people alike. It is that all the party should leave 
the table together, and that there should not be that dismal 
interval in the unity of the feast during which the men are sup- 
to drink more wine than the ladies choose to see consumed. 
is barbarous custom might surely be got rid of. It has already 
been abolished in some few families, where the lady has sufficient 
ition and character to do as she pleases; and its abolition has 
ng seemed on the eve of being general. Continental nations never 
dream of spoiling their dinners in this way, and, as we imitate them 
so much, we might imitate them in this. Fashion is an accident, 
and some day almost unintentionally this fashion will be set; but 
is to furnish any amount of arguments, i on wo’ 
but avail iteelf of them. 

_ There are two great objects in dinner-parties besides the sub- 
sidiary and meaner one of clearing off a certain amount of friends 
‘to whom you owe a repast. The first and greatest object is to eat 
and drink good things. The second object is to enjoy the socie 
of persons who are not members of your own household. Bo’ 
these objects are, in a measure, defeated by the ladies going away 
before er is over. The dinner is not so good when this is 


done. 

are taken with the dishes, there is no more 

owing to it ing away a pint 

after the ladies have gone, ond of sesrving 10d wines 
dinner, have quite missed the use of red wines at dinner. 
Continent the red wine always comes first, and then th 
white wines. They have no sherry, poor creatures, and so 
cannot take any after soup. But we a4 give good 


sure they would 
take sherry then, if they could get it. F 
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or most m red 
wine is much more suitable than been Bey anything —_ 


and fizzing is si ly inappropriate to and mu 

the J & appreciate to sweets and ices and 
fruit. But in England the wine that circles with strawberries is 
often a strong red wine. see this, but they 


English people may 
have been so accustomed to put off their red wines to the dreary 


of having to sit ing with a glass of water while they look at 
other le and The only reason that ever 
could have been urged for sitting drinking after dinner has been 
taken away by a benevolent interposition of Nature. Port, when 

rt existed, was a fine beverage in its way; and as it could not 

drunk at dinner, it had to be drunk after dinner. But now 
port is no more, or, if it exists, it exists in the cellars of the few 
who, if they deserve to have it, are far too wise to throw it away 
on a mixed company. 

The present custom is also an unwholesome one. In the first 
place, the wine drunk at dinner, with one or two glasses after, 
is quite enough for any man, and, therefore, that which is 
extra is unwholesome. But this is not the principal cause 
of unwholesomeness. What is really fatal is the i 
license with which men throw themselves into fruit, sweets, 
and jams of all kinds when the ladies are gone. Demure 
men who faintly smile at cakes and es when the ladies. 
are there, throw off the mantle their shallow rs perm f 
when left alone. It is curious that they are not ashamed of 
other, but we a not. Partly this comes from the love of a 

easure somet to rob orchards. 

t seems such fun to get at the candied things when ladies are 
not looking. The guardians are away, and so such awful bur- 
dens as greengages hardened with to the consistency of 
— percha are frantically devo in a re of 

vado. There is, too, a triumphant feeling of emning™ 
the expense when a man gets a dishful forced peaches 
into a quiet corner, and works them off one after another. 
But there is also another reason why men do things of this 
sort. They do them often in sheer —- They do not. 
know what to say to each other; and @ momen — 
of their next neighbour, and one glance of icy defiance, they si 
into silence. There is at one end, hum, 
where the host is doing conversation. t a remote and faint 
whisper from a bewildered man striving Soy Ss plea- 
sant way, that it is a cold summer —or that on is full —or 
that things are looking queer in America—is not an effectual re- 
straint on the passions of a weak being, with the greengages. 
fatally near him, and maddened by the oppressiveness of silent 
people all around him, stroking their beards and kicking out their 
egs. The ladies can have no conception how dull it is for the 
men they leave. They themselves have always two resources. 
They can be kind and friendly to their companions upstairs, 
and talk about babies and servants and dress; or they can 
be unkind and amuse themselves with the thousand pretty devices 
of feminine cruelty. Either way, they can get through the time. 
But the men sit silent, stony, neither kind nor unkind, like gods 
exiled from Olympus, ever eating candied fruit in the desolation of 
their overpowering ennui. 

This retiring of the ladies spoils the social effect of a dinner in 
every way. use of a dinner- socially is the 
opportunity of talking to other —_ wives. This is what it 

y comes to. It is a great pleasure to talk to a lady who is 
friendly, unreserved, sure of herself, and without a thought of 
being made love to. Of young ladies at dinner parties we do not 
make much account. It is quite right they should go there to 
learn the way of business when they come to have houses of 
their own, to make the thing look fresh and pretty, and to 
babble with some of the stony men about the Exhibition, But 
the married ladies are the real charmers at a dinner-party. They 
belong in the first instance to their husbands, but they also belong 
to society, and this is the way in which socigty gets at them. 
They can let their friends who sit next them at dinner taste a 
little of their pleasantness without detriment to the claims of 
home. The companionship for two or three hours of a well-bred 
clever woman, not afraid or unwilling to talk, and with enough 
character to be above affectation, is one of the most agreeable 
things life away from home has to offer. Such a woman is indeed 
rather but otill lange of women 
make a very tolerable approach to this kind of excel- 
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or for they would get their wine, and it would suit those who 
’ do not want to drink, for they would be saved the nuisance 
scale of | 
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t, 

eighbourhood of unknown men. 
the broken thread resumed, for another tyrannous custom 

orders that when ladies go upstairs they shall, before the men 
i i Ww square, as if to resist a charge of cavalry. 


arrive, form into a hollo 

The. whole upstairs part of the performance, with its entire absence 

isposition on of all English e to join in that gene: 

conversation of a Tange which the delight and of 
French society ; and the array of the ladies prevents the 
hostess tries to make her converse by setting-up “a little 
music,” and ordering her hters to sing. e ladies are barri- 
caded off by their position, and the men are feeling the pressure of 
their vulcanized gree At last the carriages are announced, 


the faces of the guests brighten with a sudden tremulous half-con- 
cealed joy, as if they bay listening to the = bed, a os and 

hurry off, some to sensible luxury 0: some to 
the joylen joy of an evening crush. 


EUPHEMISMS. 
t npm euphemism is a flower of language which, if looked at 
carelessly, may easily for a mere variety of what we have 
cften Inughed at as the grand or high-polite style. And it is un- 


wardly say what he has to say without the least hesitation. 


the euphemism is by no means confined to bad or vulgar writers —. 


it is found, in greater or less. degree, in all lan s and all ages. 
The euphemism is by no means a mere question of style. It may 
be.so, and when i rly used, it commonly is so; but in many 
cases it has far less to do with mere style than with natural 


—— eonventionality, or even sometimes supposed religious 


nature or custom should forbid the direct mention of any subject 
is.one of the most perplexing of problems—one which goes 
perhaps than any other into the mysteries of the human 


ideas any straightforward ion of which is what is commonly 
called coarse or indecent. Bat 


attaches in a much higher degree to the direct mention of other 
sins of the flesh. Moreover, there are some religiousdogmas which, 
rightly or wrongly, many people abstain from directly mentioning, 
out of very much the same feeling as that which forbids the use of 
what is, in the restricted sense, indecent language. And what 
mey seem to be an exactly opposite fecling is really ve 
The zeverential feeling, sometimes true, sometimes false, which 
excludes from ordinary talk any direct speaking on religious sub- 
jects, is really very closely connected with the principle of the 
euphemism. ‘That is tosay, to express our meaning plainly, there are 
many times and circumstances in which any direct speaking either 
of God or of the devil is felt to be out of place.” This comes out still 
mere strongly in some other religious systems than in our own. 
Every scholar knows the various shifts by which the direct mention 
of certain deities in old Greece was avoided in common discourse. 
The fearful Erinnyes. become the mild Eumenides, or at least the 


a euphemism, made up of the feeling which 


reverence and that w 


for some motive, quite independent of mere style, it is thought to 


be beeoming to of certain objects in an indirect instead af 


fam the motive. is a sufficient one — how far 


age, but there are one or two things which are apt to hide 
from us the extent to.which euphemisms have prevailed in all 
ages. The euphemism of one age becomes the proscribed ex- 


akin to it. 


thought will show that in many cases the language which we now 
think coarse was positively euphemistical. A phrase is introduced 
by way of a euphemism — it is indirect, evasive, alluding to its 
subject rather directly mentioning it. Buta tion or twa 
of use takes away from it its iadisset Character. t loses whatever 
other ae it has, and it directly and exclusively to ex- 
press the idea which criginaly ion expressed indi . As 
soon as it does this, it with 
priety, and a new euphemism is needed to supplant it. And so 
custom goes on, piling layers of forbidden. phrases the 
one another, each being counted for a euphemism in its 
generation, and for a coarse expression in the next. 

The last euphemism of this sort which has come in certainly 
seems the silliest possible, though itis well to bear in mind that 
most Be hp euphemism seemed silly when it was first intro- 
duced. surely the phrase of “social evils,” to denote a parti- 
cular class of women, is several more silly than euphemisms 
in general. The odd thing about this phrase is, that it changed 
its meaning almost as soon as it was invented. What first came 
in was “the social evil,” as a euphemism for the word “ prosti- 
tution,” which is itself a Latinized euphemism for the Teutonic 
“-whoredom” — which last word, coarse as it now sounds, a mo- 
ment’s thought will show to be really just as much a euphemism 
as the others. But almost as soon as the phrase came in in this 
abstract sense, it turned about to a concrete one, and, instead of 
‘* the social evil” meaning the sin in general, “social evils ” came 
to mean the particular sinners. Between twenty and thirty years 
ago, @ table clergyman wrote a book of rather sermonizing 
stories, which he called Social Evils and their Remedies. There 
was nothing at all out of the way in the title then. It very well 
expressed the good man’s object, which was ae general 
one. But if anybody wrote a book called Social Evils now, the 
— undoubtedly, as Gibbon says, excite either a smile or a 

ush. 

Euphemisms, as we said before, may spring either from real 
or from false modesty or reverence. It is easy to distinguish 
the two by observing whether there is ing intentionally 
ludicrous in the form of Sane oe is pawn A ew i 

rompted by real modesty wi grave —a ludicrous 
sts sal i, really more indecent the direct expression 
itself. The simplicity of old writers— Homer, Herodotus, the Old 
Testament— seems so unusual to us that we are apt to forget that 
even their language is often really euphemistic. That Homer and 
Herodotus are euphemistic we at once feel when we read Aristo- 
phanes. No one abounds more with indirect and periphrastic 
ways of veiling coarse ideas than Aristophanes; but then they are 
invariabl tudiero and thus are more indecent than the direct 
words. a slight! different way, because the ludicrous element 
does not come in, Ovid and Petronius Arbiter are doubtless as 
licentious writers as ever wrote; but they are far less indecent in 
mere lan than Catullus and Martial. 

As this is true of euphemisms arising from true and false mo- 
desty, it is equally true of euphemisms springing from other feel- 
ings. There is « certain disike to speslin i of the devil 
and all that pertains to him. We confess that we do not see why, 
when it is desirable to + vey of him at all, he should not be spoken 
of straigutforwardly. t it makes a great difference whether the 
circumlocution chosen be “the enemy of souls,” or “his Satanic 
Majesty.” Again, in what is intended to be the reverential 
euphemism or circumlocution, we really cannot see the need of 
euphemism or circumlocution at all. e real question is whether, 
in this or that particular case, it is desirable to make any religious 
reference at all. If it is desirable, it is surely far better and more 
reverential to make it straightforwardly. Surely the direct refer- 
ence to Almighty God with which we are familiar in a King’s 
Speech or other public document is in every way better than the 

riphrastic talk about “that Being,” a “higher Power,” and the 

ike, which passed for reverential a generation or two back, and of 
which, strange to say, no more frequent or offensive examples are 
to be found than in the writings of Washington. Death also 
has wN been looked upon as more or ‘aca a subject to 


be treated euphemistically. “If anything happen” to 
so-and-so, ially if the so-and-so should be the — 
to or any near friend or kinsman, is a of avoiding its direct 
mention, common enough both in old k and in modern 


English. of like sort occur to 
every one, where the indirect mention of disagreeab’ Ae does 
not at all arise from notion of brilliancy or elevation of style, 
but from a real wish, whether wise or foolish, to avoid the apparent 
harshness and painfulness of their direct mention. 

All these cases are cases of genuine euphemisms—of indirect 
expressions preferred to direct ones, not on a literary but on a sort 
of moral ground. With these the purely literary critic has nothing 
to do. How far the feeling which leads to them is wise or foolish, 
healthy or unhealthy, is wholly an affair Yor the moralist. But 
besides these, there is, we need hardly say, a fertile crop of false 
euphemisms — purely literary expressi 

erred to direct ones, not out of modesty, reverence, deli of 
Peli , but simply because the indirect speech is thought to be 
smarter or statelier than the direct one. Of course here, as in 


‘the case of all such false ornaments of style, we 8 plentiful 
‘harvest of blunders and absurdities, which prompts 


= 
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as _ lence. This is, at any rate, the social pleasure which dinner gives | pression of another. If we forget this, we shall continually mis. 
us, if it gives us any; ard yet a ated ces bids us throw it | understand writers of past times. We constantly speak of old 
— ma | writers as coarse or indecent, because the language which they 
= use is what we should now think coarse or indecent. A littl 
: : more.in the habit of using euphemisms than other people. The 
a penny-a-liner thinks a euphemism needful, or at any rate graceful, 
eS : mm many cases where a writer of good English will straightfor- 
But 
i : way of speaking of anything which, for any reason, it is thought 
improper or name ina way. This is 
= clearly nota mere question of style. There are whole classes of 
: subjeets of which sometimes nature, sometimes custom, bids us to 
: spedlc as little as possible, and, when we must speak of them, to 
: : SO or Our present purpose, it 1s quite enough that nature, or 
= even ye does forbid their direct mention, without asking why 
aes it.is that either should forbid them. It is enough that either by | 
os nature or custom it.is.so. There is, of course, that whole class of | 
3  &§ mention of things relating to death is, not so universally, but, 
— under certain circumstances, quite as carefully, avoided as the 
-_ diredt,mention of things relating to birth. Again, it is clear that, 
| quite irrespective of mere style, a less degree of the same reps. 
—————— nance attaches to the direct mention of the sin of drunkenness which 
| 
| 
: - may call our euphemism of repugnance. The Jewish superstition 
—— Cl by which the proper name of the Deity is never uttered, but a title 
a employed instead, is perhaps the strongest case of the reverential 
— euphensiam. Now,in the cases which we have thus gone through, 
| the motives which prompt to the use of the euphemism are widely 
different, but. they all e in the main point. That is to say, 
a way. W. 
= oe the modesty is always true modesty, the reverence always true | 
reverence — is quite another question. 
Of course, euphemisms. prevail most. in a refined and artificial 
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is, whether wise or foolish, a genuine feeling ; 
man’s death his “demise” is simply ignorant i 
“demise” of a man is i nonsense. The phrase which the 
unlucky people who talk so have in their heads is the “demise of 

Crown,” or of anything else which passes by hereditary suc- 
cession. The demise of the Crown is the handing over the Crown 
from one Ki 
are excepti wa, ing a reign, ise of the Crown 
i of. Then people who 
did not know what “demise” meant began to talk about “the 
demise of the Ki »” and so “demise” simpl became high-polite 
for death. The silly euphemism of “lady” for “wife” has 


to talk, not of a man dying, but 
The 


nearly gone out of fashion. Probably it arose from some 
phrase as “Lord A. B. and his Lady,” much as one often 
speaks of a King “his Queen.” But “lady,” “female,” 


nearly driven out the plain word 
t of nature, we should have 


ness of the people was so great, that he had with his own 
seen @ woman yoked to a plough “along with an animal which 
decency forbad him to mention.” His hearers were sore puzzled. 
What animal is there, ne tree animal at all fit for i 
a plough, which decency forbids any one to mention? There is, 
indeed, a moisome insect which may only be mentioned under the 
most general terms. There is also a quceajed whose female form 
requires the most delicate circumlocutions, though the male is 
— in the best society. But the woman could 
ardly be supposed to be yoked with a “lady-dog;” though, had 
the sermon been preached in America, it cust ave been quite 
possible to imagine her yoked with a “gentleman-cow.” 
Ingenious persons suggested a pig, as an unclean beast; yet the 
mention of the pig is not commonly looked on as a breach of 
decency. At last the beast so delicately veiled turned out to be— 
a donkey. But why decency forbad preacher to mention an 
animal which certaiuly fills an honourable place in both the Old 
and New Testament is, like Dr. Johnson’s custom of collecting 


orange~ one of those a whose depth can never be 
pierced by anything short of the inquisitiveness of a Boswell. 


THE CUP DAY AT ASCOT. 


y= the excitement of the sport nor the gaiety of the 
company at Ascot on the Cup Day could banish wholly from 
the mind the memory of that great national affliction of which 
one of the outward signs was the emptiness and silence of the 
Royal Stand. This is now the second year that Ascot has lacked 
the splendour of the Court; and on both occasions the Queen’s 
absence has been caused by sorrows in which her subjects have 
fully shared. Perhaps, as Ascot has been wanting in its distinctive 
feature, other features which it displays in common with other 
a crowd, noise, bustle, and excitement— have 
been intensified. Without saying that its graceful aristocratic aspect 
has been impaired, we certainly think that the business-like and 
plebeian side of it has undergone development. There has been 
this year abundance of professional speculation, and also of material 
= which to speculate. The great event of the meeting, like that 
Epsom, was a surprise, and on both occasions many speculators 
became winners in their own despite. They had made bargains 
of which afterwards they ted, but from which there was no 
escape, and which ulti y turned out highly profitable. The 
early backers of Caractacus were so scared by his failure at Chester, 
and his te defeat at York, that they mostly did all they could, 
but vainly, to “get out” of the investments they had upon 
him. But.as thiscould not in general be done, they had to “stand 
the horse,” as the phrase is, to their temporary disquiet and ulti- 
mate triumph and enrichment. A week ago, the Ascot Cup was 
g as almost a certainty for Asteroid, and he was backed for 
it at very short odds accordingly. But on Tuesday he ran a two 
mile race for the Queen’s Vase, for which odds were actually 
betted on him, and he got beaten badly by two horses, one of whom 
was to be among hiscompetitors.on T. y, and, being of thesame 
year, would run under exactly the same weight. 
are not: to guide themselves by public running, they get launched 
on the uncertain sea of “information,” prophecy, or mere caprice 
and accident, Accordingly, as Carbineer had beaten Asteroid over 
on 


two miles;of ground y, it was quite natural for those 
who had still sane fy it) upon the former-for the 
race over two miles and a ursday. Those who had the 


to 
on 
ity of th Carbi had done 
Opportunity us backing ineer thought they a 


speculators | 


winner of the Derby, were as good as he showed 
at Doncaster, the pretensions of Asteroid would 
open to very severe question. 


there was a eral concurrence of opinion in — 
Asteroid, into the vase 
There were no doubt some heroines of no inconsiderable 
istinction, such as CallerOu, who beat Kettledrum for the St. Leger, 
and Brown Duchess, the beautiful daughter of the Flying 
who won the Oaks, and ran a dead heat with Kettledrum for the Cup 
at Doncaster. One would think that the ror of asolid staying 
inst any horse o same ; but it appears 
owners of Callas Oa and Brown Duchess thought the superiority 
of Asteroid, Carbineer, and Palestre, or of some one or two of 
them, too well established for it to be worth their while to ques- 
tion it. There was, however, one of the Oaks fillies of last year, 
and a good one, named Fairwater, whose owner did venture to try 
her quality inst the three formidable four-year-olds of the 
satisfaction to see her run in a way that must enhance her 


his age — to contend for the prize which he won so gallantl 
= i m St. Alban’s for his defeat 


Astervid, Carbineer, 
year, and of to equal merit. 

colt also ran second for the i 

another three-year-old named Tim Whiffler, about whom we 
have a word to say presently. Besides the Vest colt, or Invest- 
ment, as we shall in future call him, there came to the post for 


| 
defeated Carbineer even more decisively than Oarbineer had de- 
feated Asteroid, and thus the partisans, voluntary or involuntary, 
of Sir Joseph Hawley's colours found themselves participators in a 
splendid as well as substantial victory. 
Asteroid belonged to the late Duke of Bedford, and came on 
his decease to Admiral 
3 not wreng to 
is now the best four-year-old This repute 
yo id contests of last year. No doubt if Kettled: 
at 
be 
18 
and Asteroid, which at one time promrised to be highly inter- 
certainly “ young person,. e pretty esting, became impossible. Dundee, who ran second for the 
nind that “woman,” which, by the lig ey Diophantus, 
rst intro- thought meeded a ees substitute very m 288 who won.the Two d Guineas and ran third for the Derby, 
e a parti- “female.” Perhaps two very oddest euphemisms which we ee for much, except to make an ele- 
shemisms ever heard of came in two sermons preached at the time of the mee Klarikoff was bummed in his box while travelli 
changed Irish famine. In one, preached in a University pulpit, the eward on the Great Northern Railway. Thus the princi 
rst came divine talked about “that esculent which has recently failed.” | heroes or pretended heroes of last year havmg been accounted 
“ prosti- Now, if Moses and the Prophets could talk straightforwandly 
leeks and onions cucumbers, why on earth should not 
, & mMo- an English clergyman straightforwardly about potatoes? The 
phemism other imstance was more eccentric still. The preacher told his 
in in this flock that he had himself been in Ireland, and that the wretched- 
nstead of 
ls” came 
There 
very well 
y general 
now, the 
mile or a 
rom real 
stinguish 
ntionally selling and breedmg value. was hoped that that aid 
—— favourite of the public, Thormanby, who is one year senior 
udicrous to the horses of which we have just been speaxing, might 
cpression have once more —of course under the weight proper to 
, the Old 
rget that the 
ymer and previous autumn help feeling 
1 Aristo- drum, is indisposed, we not i in hi 
iphrastic absence the race for the cea totes. 2 with that of 
they are assumed, at least 
e direct who had not confidenee in Six Joseph Hlawloy'e 
element skill or luck, that:Carbineer could beat Asteroid again, .and it was 
btless as not looked upon as impossible that Palestro, who had beaten him 
lecent in in the Cambridgeshire at Newmarket, might also beat him a seeond 
time. Fairwater 
alse mo- think her likely to beat any of these horses. Besides these 
her feel- four competitors of equal age, there were three of the year after 
he devil them, being that whose produce now enjoys the largest share of 
see why, public notiee. Thus four vo wae + and three three-year- 
e spoken olds made up the entire field started for the Ascot C 
ther the The the was Mai 
Satanic Vest colt, which he now calls Investment. This colt was not — 
erential in the Derby, but at the Epsom Spring Meeting he ran second to 
need of Saweutter, who ought to have been mentioned along with 
whether, 
religious 
nd more 
than the 
and the the Ascot Cup Zetland, who found a good many rs at a 
, and of medium price for the Derby, and Harlequin, of whom there is 
ples are nothing to say, except that his owner has another and better 
ath also horse of the same year, which nobody thinks eeeevews. 
bject to Of the four herses named upon the card who did not.appear, it : 
yen” to may suffice to say of three of them that they might have con- 
1 spoken tributed to the pictorial effect, but could net possibly have been 
2 direct anywhere in the race. The fourth absentee, S is a good ~ 
modern herse with a bad , who, amid all the ceremony and proces- : 
to 
does have found an opportunity to break some of the spectators’ bones, 
parent seems to named “Stam ” in prophetic anticipation 
of his faculty for causing that movement on a crowded race- 
indirect course. 
m a sort There can be no doubt that Asteroid looked like the splendid 
nothing horse which his friends have always maintained that he is. He 
foolish, promised to come quite up to the standard of hiaghree-year-old 
t. But running, wherein, out of eleven starts at all sorts.of weights and 
of false distances, he scored six victories, besides running third under 
Tessions very tolerably good thing, while those who h nd | hea 
icacy of last week and previously thought they had done a very bad one. Hamticaps at Newmarket. The horse’s condition was that 
t ta be However, it was some consolation to those who were unable to | could be desired, and his perfect symmetry, great size and power, 
e, as in hedge their money, to hear that the owner of Asteroid, Sir Joseph | and long stride, made it a treat to look at him. ‘The satis- 
lentiful Hawley, had backed him to a considerable amount directly before | faction of Wells with his mount was: heard to express itself in 
prompts the race. The event reversed Tuesday's comming, es: distenald: words. As the horse was ridden for the Oup in a heavy double-bit 
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it might have been conjectured that he was mig on by his 
owner to have overrun himself for the Queen’s Vase. it another 
explanation which was offered of Asteroid’s defeat in that race was, 
that it was not run hard enough to suit him. Carbineer’s looks and 
action must have pleased his friends extremely. Although he was 
not able to repeat his victory over Asteroid prey yet it may 
be fully expected that in his own county he will carry the 
popular white and red ~ ae to the front in more than one weight- 
for-age race. Lord Zetland has established a sort of right to the 
Doncaster Cup, and it is not unlikely that his prescriptive claim will 
be successfully asserted by Carbineer this year. Fairwater did not 
look much grown since she ran third for the Oaks last year, 
but she retains her fine turn of and seems able to 
run for ever. To judge from the betting, it seems to have been 
in some quarters that Fordham, who was upon Fair- 
water, might steal another race from Wells in the same clever way 
that he did on Tuesday. But it would scarcely do for Wells to 
allow himself to be greg ing twice in the same week. Mr. 
Merry’s Investment did not look very promising. He appeared 
by the side of the other horses, the work he has done 
this spring is evidently beginning to tell upon him. The French 
horse, Palestro, is adapted rather for use show. He looked 
uite like business, and had w him Aldcroft, whose English 
los we never saw under the French cap until that day. 
Zetland, who seems much improved in the short time since Epsom, 
both looked well and went well, and his performance in this race 
would seem to prove that the three horses placed for the Derby 
are more than ordinarily good. 

The story of the race is simple and soon told. In spite of the 
double bit, Asteroid jumped away, on the dropping of the flag, with 
a strong lead, which he increased to near a dozen lengths after 
ascending the hill. As the course was rounded this lead dimi- 
nished, until, on coming into the straight, Zetland had nearly 
closed with him. At this point, Carbineer made his effort to pass 
them both, but failed, and here his chance of another victory 
was extinguished. Asteroid and Zetland ran bravely up 
that formidable hill which finishes the raee for the Cup at 
Ascot. The only other thing that had a chance was Fairwater, 
whose running also showed fine courage and endurance. Car- 
bineer, indeed, still struggled on in company with these three, but 
without any hope of winning. At the -distance, Asteroid 
looked for the moment as if he too was beaten, while Zetland was 
running as strong as ever. But the thought of Zetland’s victory 
had scarcely time to form itself in the mind when Asteroid re- 
covered himself and beat the young horse by a neck. Fairwater 
ran past Carbineer as if she meant to challenge the two leaders, 
but she was too late, even if she had it in her. The running of 
these three horses up the hill, at the end of a long race, was 
highly creditable, and the finish between Asteroid and Zetland 
‘was magnificent. After seeing Zetland run Asteroid so hard, it 
was difficult to avoid the inference that the horses which are better 
than he in the present year must really be very superior articles. 

One of the best of Zetland’s betters is Tim Whiffler, who de- 
feated both Carbineer and Asteroid for the Queen’s Vase, and who 
had already made a name for himself by winning the Chester Cup, 
for which, among other horses, he beat Caractacus. It was not 
surprising that such a horse as this should have won the Royal 
Stand Plate, which was run for on the same day as the Gold Cup, 
just as he liked. ing at this ee dark-brown horse, one 
could not but regret that he is not en for the St. Leger. If 
he were in it as well as the Marquis, Caractacus would find the 
job of carrying that prize off from two such formidable Northern 
champions a tough one. The interesting two-year-old race, now 
called the N ew Stakes, was won by Blue Mantle, whose splendid 

rformance is not likely to be forgotten in the calculations of 
Soaieadlion for next year’s Derby. 


MADEMOISELLE DE LATOUR 


— story of Mademoiselle Marguerite Trigante de Latour is 
as romantic as her name. From the days of the Fabliaux to 
the lay of Billy Taylor, there have not been wanting fair damsels 
who have donned boys’ clothes. Rosalind is the leading case, 
but it was as much for Orlando’s sake as for the banished Duke that 
she did suit her all points like a man. Now, however, for the 
first time in the history of the world, the love of knowledge has 
suggested the doublet and hose to gentle girlhood — unless, indeed. 
we make an exception in favour of those mythical and mystical 
ladies, Axiochcea and Phliasia, and that fair sisterhood who went, 
isguised in men’s habits, to academic groves, and were diligent 
auditors in Plato’s school of divine philosophy. In recent times 
we have had many ladies who, like the monkey, have longed to 
see the world; but the modern Io, when monde over many 
lands, has not chi the attire of her sex. Mrs. Ida Pfeiffer, 
the type and example of the unprotected female, has retained the 
petticoat; and so do the enterprising ladies of our own time who 
take a summer scamper to Calcutta. It has been reserved for a jeune 
miss of the ordinary French type to innovate both on the 
eonventional dress and on the conventional manners of France. 
However, Mademoiselle de Latour aga that nature is stro 
than society and its customs. She had heard of London, and she 
longed, like another and a better Norval, to brave the dangers of 
the sea and the worse dangers of Leicester Square, in order to survey 
the anes of the great International ibition. She will be 


in the next edition of Mr. Fullom’s Martyrs of Science; 


for it was only by good luck and the intervention of Police- 
man X that she did not pay dearly for her devotion to the pur- 
suit of knowledge under difficulties. The days had, we feared, 
away in which a maiden’s smile would lead her in safety 
through the streets of wicked London; but in the heroine 
of Passy there was a depth of curiosity which was superior to all 
difficulties. Neither perils by sea nor perils by land restrained 
her ardent thirst for information ; and perhaps the slight suspicion 
of impropriety which flavoured the enterprise lent an additional 
charm to her romantic scheme. We ly understand the inte- 
rior of a ménage of the French type —at least that primitive 
household in Passy must have been conducted on apostolic sim- 
"aa The aunt and niece, it seems, had all things in common— 
ome and pee! ee and scrip; so that we may entirely relieve 
the young lady from the imputation of having irregularly appro- 
priated some twenty — of money which, it appears, belonged 
to her as much as to her pious and amiable relative. 

But the family of Latour is one which seems to have habits and 
customs of its own; and the fair daughter of the house only 
displayed an independence of character and domicile which cha- 
racterizes all its members, The father, a Baron of high degree, 
was supposed to be in America, but, in fact, was in London. Her 
mother, the Baroness, is living at Versailles; and the aunt, with the 
niece, resides at Passy. These are antecedents which would 
a character of some self-reliance, and, with a good stock of Engli 
and more than French assurance, it only cost the fuir Marguerite the 
sacrifice of her tresses and some unn scruples about the 500 
francs to brave the terrors of the to London. She seems 
to have all but succeeded in bin aeteinky is very inadequatel 
described as a childish freak. Surely the pursuit of knowledge is- 
as lofty an aim as patriotism; and, if Joan of Arc cased herself in 
steel, and has won a name and statue for her deeds in male attire, 
Marguerite has done as much, and in a cause almost as holy. 
Chivalry has d from France, and we fear that M. Théo- 
phile Gautier, not unskilled in the history of difficulties which 
attend ladies masquerading in masculine weeds, may be the only 
chronicler of her adventures between Passy and the steps of the 
Bull and Mouth Hotel in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. There is a serious 
blank in the first fytte of this romantic history, which, we fear, can 
only be filled up by conjecture, which is to be deprecated. 

The romance of the thi , however, increases as the perplexities 
of the plot thicken. Mr. Moufflet, though a countryman of the 
heroine, seems to have been but a prosaic and undemonstrative 
person, and considered the credit of his hostelry in Newgate- 
street as somewhat compromised by the presence of a girl in boy's 
clothes. We fear that Mr. Moufflet was not without 
experiences of the Bal de Opéra. And the policeman into 
whose hands the fair emigrant fell was a very matter-of-fact 

liceman indeed, without a particle of sentiment. Alderman 

sley, and Guildhall, and the domestic surveillance of the 
—s of Newgate, were a sad colla to the young 
ady’s high aspirations; but, faithful to the traditions of her 
country, in the extremity of her baffled hopes she was equal to 
the great occasion. Cato-like, she meditated, and half executed, 
suicide according to the canons of French taste. Though she 
could submit to the indignity of reassuming her crinoline, she 
declined to submit to the greater hardship of Mr. Jonas’s cuisine. 
Rather than eat the beefsteak of Newgate, she nobly resolved to 
die, a m to science and French cookery. gedy never 
reached a higher pitch than when Alderman Wilson, with such 
touching pathos, declared that “she seemed contented and had 
found occupation in some work given her by the matron, but she 
had not been prevailed upon to take anything in the way of food.” 
Meekly submissive to the law, but true to her own dignity, she 
would work for her captors, but not eat with them. It was an 
abomination to her Parisian mind to take of the food of the 
the theatre of real life prolifi 

ut the theatre ife is as prolific in ionts for cuttin 

all dramatic knots as that of the Porte Se Martin The soba 
house of Latour was not without its English friends. Mr. Ludlow, 
a gentleman well known to literature and social science, included 
in his cosmopolitan acquaintance a friendship with the family 
of Latour, and his name was naturally invoked by Mademoiselle 
when all other Ludlow lost no in 

pearing on the scene, » wi t sense, he at 
an acquiesced in “the worthy Setenade® charitable and 

roper view of the case. He made no objection to the issue of 
that variety of the lettre de cachet which the humanity of Alderman 
Besley suggested. But it is in what dramatic critics call the 
crisis of the plot that its highest interest culminates. On Made- 
moiselle’s second appearance at Guildhall, who should turn u 
and claim his daughter but the noble Baron who was su 
to be in America? Deus ex machind with a vengeance! and no 
doubt the Baron had been conveyed in a moment and on a hippo- 
griff over the Atlantic. Well might Mr. Ludlow “exclaim, with 
great surprise, that he thought the Baron wasin America.” Well 
might Alderman Besley, from whom the unexpected appearance 
of the noble father seems to have taken the power to express him- 
self in superlatives, remark “that it was very singular.” After 
a moment's pause, Alderman Wilson, cverpowered with a natural 
curiosity, and doubtful whether the Baron was the Baron or 
somebody else, ventured upon the very indiscreet question, “ if the 
Baron had really been in America at all?” This was precisely 
what the head of the Latours wanted, and he “shut up” the 
alderman accordingly. With an admirable mixture of haughti- 
ness and self-respect, the Baron suggested that the alderman had 
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better mind his own business. “He had a right to go to America 
and return if he liked without being SS ere upon it.” 
Even a very short sojourn in England had taught the noble 
Baron the difference between an English and French court of the 
first instance. Not only would he have had to answer the as- 
tonished alderman’s natural question in Paris, but a good 
many other questions of the same, or even a more inquisitive 


sort. 

After this, the comedy of All’s Well That Ends Well ran its 
natural course to a speedy and happy tag. The interview between 
father and daughter in the governor’s apartments at Newgate 
may be better eee eee described, as they say. There was 
a regular French . “The young lady flew into the 

ternal arms, and a most affecting scene followed.” Kissing, 
orgiveness, gratitude, and tears were rained about in every direc- 
tion. The aunt came in at the right moment for her share, and a 
family reunion and a striking group followed. More rushing into 


arms, more peg and more of the wildest joy ensued at the | 


third séance at Guild Mr. Moufflet acting as chorus and inter- 
— and the whole y adjourned to his hotel in Newgate 
treet, penetrated with the most lively emotions, and expressing the 
warmest gratitude for the delicacy, tenderness, affection, and kind- 
ness exhibited by the noble British nation in the person of the 
aldermen of the great and noble city of London. It is some com- 
fort to think that, after enjoying the splendours of the Exhibition, 
the whole family will return to Paris with a new chapter to add 
to that exalted estimate which France has formed of the dignity 
of a Lord Mayor; for if these are the aldermen—=so » 80 
gracious, so tender— what must the Lord Mayor be? ere is 
only one person in this life-drama who has not received the 
reward due to his share in it. The play is slightly incomplete. 
If Mr. Ludlow could but have introduced Mademoiselle erite 
igante de Latour to the honours of a special séance in that 
section of the Social Science Conference in which Miss Cobbe 
showed so well, the thing would have been complete; and the 
claims of the future Mistresses of Arts would have been reinforced 
by that argument from fact which is so sadly wanted to help a 
limping theory. Miss de Latour’s case proves that the toga virilis 
is the natural complement of the manly mind. 


THE ADELPHI THEATRE IN CHANCERY. 


T is not often that the general public shows itself in the Courts 
Chancery. The nearest approach to a crowd in those 
placid realms of justice is on what is called “ petition day,” when 
a number of newly-fledged barristers are assembled to make to the 
Court ee which are disposed of almost instantaneously, 
and without any opportunity for the display either of eloquence or 
of legal lore. The officers of these Courts are so entirely unaccus- 
tomed to the eye of spectators, that it may be questioned 
whether the we the least notion how to control an excited 
crowd. Ordinarily, their only duty is to cry out “silence” when 
the buzz of conversation rises above the drone of argument. The 
idea that anybody’s feelings could possibly be worked upon by an 
argument addressed to a Judge in Equity would have seemed, until 
the present week, preposterous. That very improper practice of 
expressing the sentiments of the audience at the conclusion of a 
counsel's was attempted, probably for the first time, on 
Tuesday last, and it was as Le 5 ro severely checked as it 
deserved to be. The language of Vice-Chancellor Wood suitably 
expressed his indignation at this indecency, but whether the power 
he threatened to invoke would have been adequate to the occa- 
sion may be doubted. An usher who has usually nothing to do 
but doze is scarcely likely to be wide awake enough to detect 
offenders in all parts of a crowded Court. However, the majesty 
of the law is usually able to command respect in England without 
even sending “or that policeman who possibly might prove to be 
engaged on urgent private affairs at the moment when his quick 
eye and ready truncheon would have been a valuable reinforce- 
ment to the somnolent and unwarlike usher. The offence of ex- 
pressing applause on the termination of a counsel’s h was 
not likely to be committed more than once, for the very sufficient 
reason that only one of the counsel engaged in the case before the 
Court had had occasion to cultivate the habit of speaking so as to 
please or excite a crowd. 
The popular orator who thus ruffled the serenity of the Court 
cf Chancery was Mr. Serjeant Ballantine. The cause of his 
arance in that uncongenial region was the dispute which has 
arisen between those two distinguished actors and dramatic 
authors, Mr. Benjamin Webster and Mr. Dion Boucicault, who 
have quarrelled over their joint a of the Adelphi 
Theatre. Like many other men, whose habits and duties would 
be more likely to suggest caution, these two artists, when they 
were very friends, made a rather loose agreement, to which, 
now that they are at variance, they call upon a Court of Law to give 
definiteness and stringency. Rather less than a year ago they en- 
tered into a kind of partnership for three years in the carrying on of 
the Adelphi Theatre. Either through carelessness or contempt for 
legal technicalities, the a 
not drawn up under professional advice, and hence the lawyers 
who did not make have been busy in endeavouring to expound it. 
Of course, too, when questions began to arise, and diversities of 
interest had time to emerge, there was the usual infusion of 
acrimony into the proceedings; and thus by the absence of caution 
at the outset and the presence of irritability as things went on, 


ment into which they entered was’ 


sufficient provision was made for the rise and progress of a com- 
plicated and wsuit. A bill was filed by Mr. Boucicault 
against Mr. Webster, and a cross-bill was filed by Mr. Webster 
against Mr. Boucicault. The object of the first bill was to 
‘ormances at phi tre. obj 
of the second Rit was to restrain Mr. Boucicault from acting 
or bringing out plays at Lane Theatre during the sub- 
sistence of his ——— with Mr. Webster in the Adelphi. 
Advertisements announced the early opening of Drury Lane 
Theatre, where Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault were once more to test 
the popularity of the Colleen Bawn. These advertisements had 
been stopped ing Mr. Webster's application to the Court, 
and he sought by his motion to prohibit their reappearance. But 
although it might be very desirable for Mr. Webster to confine to 
his own theatre the attractions of the Colleen Bawn, or at least of 
the artists who had made it and whom it had made famous, 
Mr. Webster had unfortunately forgotten to introduce a stipu- 
lation to that effect into the agreement. If A. and B. go into 
partnership in trade, it may be very injurious to A.’s interest 
that B. should gree ergy, Sony C. in the same line 
of business in the next street, but, in the absence of any 
restraining provision, the law leaves — at liberty to do so. 
The contract between Mr. Webster and Mr. Boucicault did not 
contain any express restriction, and their tice since they 
entered into the contract tended to show that no such restriction 
had been intended — inasmuch as both — had occasionally 
either acted, or allowed their plays to be perfo at other 
theatres besides the Adelphi during the existence of the part- 
nership. As Mr. 'Bouei t’s suit against Mr. Webster, 
the agreement did contain a clause upon which the pretensions 
put forward by him might be justified. That clause provided 
that “the stage and all its de ts” should be under Mr, 
Boucicault’s control, and “ the front of the house and its —— 
the issuing o! -bills announcing the intended reproduction 
the Colleen been’ end other ive ents, to which 
Mr. Boucicault objected on ground of various deficiencies, 
either of actors or of scenes and properties, which could not be 
supplied by the times named in the handbills. Mr. Webster 
seemed alive to the money-drawing quality of the Colleen Bawn — 
at any rate to the extent of objecting to its production at Drury 
Lane; but he raised obstacles to its revival at the Adelphi, or at 
least to that sumptuousness of re-decoration which the chief 
former in it considered necessary. There was a question about 
two celebrated scenes — the wr oe view and the moonlight view 
of the lake. It appeared that the “water” of the Colleen Bawn 
had been “cut up” for some other piece, and it was necessary to 
paint these two scenes afresh. The “cloths” which Mr. Webster 
considered suitable for this purpose Mr. Boucicault declared to be 
so old and so thick with —_ that scraping could do aes to 
them, and, new cloths. ebster 
rotested against this order, andin against everythi which 
Mir. Boucicault either had done or was likely to io Meonteiation 
with the management of the theatre. There was also a question 
about filling for a time the part which has heretofore been so 
admirably acted by Mrs. Boucicault. On the one side, it was 
insisted that a certain lady was competent to succeed her, while 
on the the 
market,” it would be easy to a more efficient substitute. Mr. 
Boucicault contended that to him belonged, under the agreement, 
what he called “the artistic management” of the theatre, which. 
would include the power of directing what plays were to be pro- 
duced, and bo Sree under what conditions; and, therefore, that 
the issuing of bills contrary to his intentions ought to be forbidden 
by the Court. The Vice-Chancellor seemed di to think that 
. Boucicault was entitled to the power which he claimed, but 
he also thought very decidedl Mr. Boucicault’s engage- 
ment to act at Drury Lane Theatre would have a tendency to 
e i; accordi e refused to t the injunc- 
e resi erefore, was neither party anything 
by his ees except earnest advice from Pg Court to 
settle all matters in dispute without further litigation 
which must necessarily prove ruinous to their common property. 
This advice, which was given early in the progress of the case, 
appeared at one time to have had the effect which all friends of the 
parties must have hoped for. Terms were proposed and J gam 4 
agreed to, and while they were being reduced to writing the Court 
proceeded with some other business. the whole matter 
would have been settled, but for a question about two ladies 


belonging to the company, whom Mr. Webster required Mr. 
Boucicault to take with him to Drury and Mr. Boucicault 


to take, but with the proviso that they should themselves 

consent to go. Mr. Webster objected to this condition, and when 
Mr. Boucicault proposed that each should undertake the 
burden of the engagement of one of ladies gnconditionally, 
Mr. Webster objected to that also, and thus the negotiation was 
broken off. The strife of which these two ladies were the un- 
witting cause Me hotly duri 
it ended, am ee in the defeat of both the contendi 

ies. i fession and the blic whi 

crammed the Court in a very hed i 
under the belief that the fun was over, when they saw wi 
heads laid together in conference upon terms of compromise; and 
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the ‘somewhat in the 
speseh well f 
i i) as to commit the impropriety of ap 
Tt was remarked by the Vice-Chancellor 
not undertake to 


Even the threat of the interference of the Court, although that in- 
terference had been withheld, might possibly have proved inju- 
rious; and therefore it was sstisfactory to find, on visiting the 
Adelphi Theatre in the evening, that were going on there 
as usual. The play-bill for the night at its head the name of 
Mr. Webster as “ sole rietor and »” and then followed 
muc as were 
lok kin sivall havo tha ds 
is fair to say that the accommodation for visitors to the 
Adelphi Theatre is most ample, and offers a contrast 
to that obtainable in the Court of Chan 


theatrical language, “ stage its departments” are 
maintained in the highest ible efficiency; but “the front,” 
that is the —— for — convenience, is deplorable. 
There are very seats, and what there are have been so con- 
trived that the occupation of them is a prolonged agony ; whereas 
at the Adelphi Theatre you get a stall well-cushioned and 
Peal Boilford you will not this combortablo ereangement, 
ili not i i ortable ment, 
as it is reasonable to:conclade that he who loves stow, 
actors must himself be stout. Buat:if you are a friend of Paul 
Bedford, you will hope that it may never be his fate to sit fora 
whole day on a hard and narrow bench in the Court of Chancery. 
Mr. Boucicault was forced to un that misery; but then 
8 imprisonment at all affected the spirit of his acting 
as overseer. The tedious dotuntion before Vice- 
Chancellor Wood did not impair the vi of his eloquence 
in the court of Mr. Justice L 
judge object to amount 0 lause bei stowed u 
hes deliv before his tribunal. Certainly, the Adelphi 
is — itself, although it has been for a short time in 
Chancery. The “sensation drama” still moves the audience, or part 
of it, to pity, to horror, and almost to tears; and the “ i 
farce” is still the cause of laughter so uncontrollable as almost to 
those in whom it is excited. Both the new and the old 
elements of popularity are in high perfection. You may see Mr. 
Boucicault, after fighting in the Arkansas duel, upheld between his 
two fair crutches; and you may see Mr. Paul Bedford fighting in 
the Exhibition Building, and upheld, when he gets a knock-down 
blow, the mixed-pickle trophy which we have all admired. 
To describe this farce would be to spoil our readers’ pleasure in 
witnessing it. We ote say that Mr. Bedford and Mr. Toole 
take from the difficulties and perils into which they fall — 
the one in the disguise of a diver, and the other im that of an 
uimaux, whose costumes are made to adorn the Exhibition, 
in immediate proximity to the mixed-pickle trophy. Each stands 
es Aen his al, when first one and then another pair of 
itors pass way. The first pair consists of Mr. Toole’s 
intended wife, to whom a sergeant of the Lifeguards is making love. 
The second pair consists of Mr. Bedford’s actual wife, receiving the 
attentions of one Mr. Bobbin. When we say that these flirtations 
are carried cz at the bases of the ive statues, we shall suf- 
ficiently indicate that the fun of the Adelphi Theatre has not been 
— by the contact of its managers with the gravity of the 
of 


strong 


PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETIES. 
ING from a brief examination of the eo Directory, 
there are in London not less than five hun societies. 
What a prodigious army of secretaries, clerks, directors, committee- 
for the 


Let us examine a em, There is the “ Aged Pilgrims 
sion. upers advanced in years, an 
old Boeing robes, beards, 
scallep-shell in and sandals:on feet. We pass, however, from 
pilgrims to modern Syrians. There is a Society called the 
“Sean Improvement Committee.” Whether this society can 
é it any successful results of its labours we kmow not, but our 
opinion is that to attenrpt the improvement of Syria is simply 


r, who, no doubt, is always ry one theme. 


ing the eart' before the horse, and that.a Turkish Government 
vement Committee should be. the first step taken. "What is 
the Sack Protection Society? We have heard of an oyer 

giving his servant “the sack.” Perhaps this society is 

the effectual suppression of so inconvenient a custom, and 

be regarded as a branch of the Trades’ Unions. The “ 
Church and Chapel Union” Society is evidently a scintillation 
from the active brain of Lord Ebury, signifying the Church 
Prayer-book torn to rags, and her and services flavoured 
with a large mfusion of the doctrines of Little Bethel. The 
“Society for the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage” 
—or, in other the Society for throwing Church property 
into “ hotchpot” for the benefit of all denominations — has its 
head-quarters at 2 Sergeants’ Inn. We hope that its odic 
efforts to be mischievous will need no more powerful antidote than 
the “Church Association for Defensive and General Purposes ” in 
Trafalgar Square. The “ Marri Law Reform Association ” 
appears to be at ch by the “ iage Law Defence 
Association.” At 7 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, may be 
ift is we have not yet e advan ascertaining. e 
the liberality the nation more substantial 
than that of Her Majesty’s Government up to the present date. 
Can anybody acquaint us with the precise functions of the 
Genealogical Society? What has it ever done, and what. does it 
reper fo, dn? A friend of ours some years ago unguardedly 
e a life member at a cost of 5/. sterling. From that time to 
this not the smallest benefit has accrued from the investment. 
The celebrated Irishman, who was dragged a mile inside a bottom- 
i honour and “4 


barring the dignity of being a member of the Genealogical Socie 
= 
In addition to the well-known 


mauy- 
of vice 

paupers, pickpoc men 
should be as difficult to find as the a a wild ducks that 
sportsmen once shot in the marshes of Belgravia. What shall we 
say to the “ British Systematic Benevolence ” Society ? 
not simply beneficent, but “systematic” — meaning, no doubt, 
steady and orderly system for the distribution of happiness and the 


e, noisy, 


annihilation of suffering throughout the le: and breadth of 
society. Then, again, the “Society of Benevolence and Concord.” 
What a cheering —- of the age we live in, that good men 
should combine for so holy a purpose, and conduct their operations 


with such modest secresy that nobody has yet been able to ascer- 
tain the results of their labours! They have done food by stealth, 
and there is no likelihood, for some time to come, they should 
blush to find it fame. There is plenty of encouragement for 
foreigners. We have the Foreign Aid Society and the Society in 
aid of Distressed Foreigners. We have the Society for the 
Evangelization of Foreigners — meaning, as we suppose, the con- 
version to Low Church Protestantism of those benighted heathens, 
European Papists in general. in, the swarthy sons of Asia, 
and the “darkies” from Africa, and the South Sea Islanders fresh 


from their meal of pickled curate or hashed archdeacon, may all 
find a refuge and, we trust, a welcome at the “ Home,” 
West Indic’ Dock’ Road, Ei, i expressly for their 
receptio 


n. 

One rather odd feature connected with these multiform institu- 
tions we cannot omit to notice. The names of the secretaries are 
sometimes singularly appropriate. Connected with Irish missions 
to the Roman Catholics it is delightful to find a secretary of the 
name of Gabb — Lieut.-Colonel b. The gift of the gab is a 
special Hibernian privilege, and no mission would prosper without 
it. The Marine Society is less fortunate in its secretary. His 
name is Rust, and we trust that it is not typical of the afiairs of 
the association. The National Protestant Society is blessed with 


stimulates the interior economy of the ic, and a Gent 
an ait of seepectability the Ragged Schoal ‘Unica, One 
society queen a Soul, another a Hart. The “Philan i 
Society for providing the Poor with Bread and Coals” bears 
encouraging name of Heeps on its banner. On the other hand, 
another institution for administering relief moderates the expecta- 
tions of the needy by brandishing before their eyes the depressing 
llation of “Lean.” The Shoeblack Society of St. Vincent. of 
rotection of a Saint. We 
t to ive that 


: therefore, when the fight actually did come 
= due re © compromise fell through, and the tedious 
‘ : affidavits having ultimately got read, Mr. Serjeant Ballantine 
— | 
: : Chambers, and considering the advisability of new scenery for the 
se 4 :: Colleen Bawn, or of going into the market for a lady to replace 
: Mrs. Boucicault, would be impracticable as well as ludicrous. 
: the managers and actors of the Adelphi spent that mornin | 
| there are a vast number of obscure reputation but grandiloquent 
= pretensions. Casting a cursory glance over the list, it becomes 
a almost puzzling to understand why there should be any more vice 
or misery in the world— why sickness and sorrow, wars and 
. fightings, should continue to disfigure the face of creation. Besides 
= the Society for the Suppression of Vice, and the Peace Society, 
and endless institutions for feeding, Sayer y sheltering, and 
ee physicking that rather numerous section of the population ex- 
; pressed by the monosyllabic word “ poor,” there are one or two 
associations that really leave nothing more to be wished, and 
- 
| 
| | 
epper 
$25 Sa well-meaning and officious —the men who are never idle, and the 
men who are never Se ns philanthropist and humani- 
: tarian — the enthusiast and the busybody! What a gigantic stud 
=e i of hobby-horses suited to all possible tastes and tendencies! What 
= j a multiplicity of small avenues to notoriety by which, like rabbits 
in a warren, small men of ambitious hopes may lift themselves 
: without a Speck, and that another useful institution is disfigured 
: by Mummery. 
S In the long array of societies, we do not find the name of one to 
British Anti- meeting at Bristel — 
duly reported in the local journals — first made us. acquainted with 


Asie 


ee 
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this valuable body of men. Bristol is celebrated for its“ Bird's | 
eye" — ion of tobacco combining the advantuges of | 
potency and cheapness. The principal tobacco firm at Bristol is’ 
com; of highly respectable dissenters, and the Anti-Tobacco- 
su:king Society is, no doubt, highly “mpregnated with the dis- 
senting element. A nonconformist cuairman presided over the 
meeting at Bristol, and a deputation from London, in the shape of 
a gen of the name of Reynolds—also, we a 
dissenter — attended to do the speechifying. We do not know 
whether any representative of the great Bristol Bird’s-eye firm was 
mt on the occasion. It seems unkind towards a brother 
mter to select Bristol as the first battle-field in the new 
crusade against tobacco, but the soft instincts of affection must 
give way to the call of duty. Mr. Reynolds did the speechifying 
with remarkable energy. put his foot on the Times newspaper 
by terming it “that blessed ” —g pious sarcasm meani 
we presume, something precisely the reverse of a blessing — and 
followed up the blow by alluding to the “Flect Street chip of 
Printing-house Square.” It is difficult for the uninitiated to 
preciate the force of this expression, but we conjecture that 
To ie evincing a yee ity for the noxious w 
Having of the “Hesse organ” and “its Flect Street 
chip,” Mr. Reynolds careers onward to weightier matters. He 
examines the question from a sanitary point of view, and exhorts 
his hearers to “study their own bodies” that they may learn the 
ghastly evils resulting from indulgence in tobacco. Mr. Reynolds 
en delivers himself of the following rather “ tall talk.” “Smoking 
is a habit that carries thousands to the mad-house, and hundreds 
of thousands to the ever- ing affliction of incurable diseases of 
the stomach.” His authority for this statement is unluckily a 
considerable distance off—a medical superintendent of a lunatic 
asylum in New South Wales. Now a lunatic asylum in any 
locality is not an agreeable abode, but in New South Wales it 
must, indeed, be dismal. Insanity is notoriously catching, and we 
fear that the dicta of pan ecg exposed to so trying an 
ordeal are about as valuable as those of the patients under their 
pens We cannot, therefore, accept Mr. Reynolds's authority as 
conclusive. But Mr. Reynolds has another string to his bow. 
“An eminent authority” —the name and address are prudently 
withheld — asserts that he knows “no single vice that does so 
much harm as smoking.” This, to say the least, is rather a cool 
assertion. However, the anti-tobacco orator throws some light on 
the statement a little further on. “It is a painful subject for con- 
templation that go per cent. of smoking young men are irreligious.” 
From this remark we discover the process by which the anti- 
tobacco authorities prove to their own satisfaction the vicious 
tendencies of smo The majority of young men smoke 
tobacco. But it is to be feared that the majority of young men 
are not religious. hagas geen is, therefore, clearly the 
cause of their irreligion. It would be quite as much to the pur- 
to work out the problem thus:— The majority of y men 
But the majority of young men are not religious, ‘There- 
fore, dinner is the immediate cause of irreligion. 

Now smoking may be a habit either to be wholly avoided or 
ind in very sparin ey. But this violent nonsense will do 
more than good. is quite as ridiculous as the outcry 
against the introduction of tea and coffee. Disraeli the Elder has 
collected much curious information on this subject, and especially 
the “ Women’s petition against. coffee,” in 1674, complai that 
“it made men as unfruitful as the deserts whence that ppy 
berry is said to be brought; that the offspring of our mighty an- 
cestors would dwindle into a succession of apes and pigmies, and 
on a domestic message a husband would stop by the way to drink 
a couple of cups of coffee.” But the enormous consumption of tea 
and coffee has not diminished the population of the British Isles 
nor caused the Saxon race to dwindle into a succession of apes and 
pigmies. On the contrary, the use of these gentle stimulants has. 
notoriously checked the fatal devotion to strong drink that carries 
so many evils in its train. Tobacco is a less innocent counter- 
attraction te strong drink than tea and coffee, yet it is no less a 
counter-attraction. Anything taken in excess is pernicious, 
question is, where does excess begin? Many: of the men of the 
middle and upper classes would be better without any tobacco 
whatever. But we are much mistaken if for the labouring popu- 
lation —that is, for the great majority of the nation —a pipe of 
tobacco after a hard day’s work is not a wholesome solace rather 
to drinking is e ignorant persons who may know a 
deal of drinking, but nothing a allo smoking. The fact is 
lutely the reverse, and can be proved to be so by statistics. How 
does the anti-tobacco orater endeavour to make good this libel on 
tobacco? “If drinking,” he says, “were not the accompaniment 
of smoking, how comes it to pass that in juxtaposition with 1 
licensed vendors of snuffis and tobaceo in Bristol there are 616 
licensed. vendors of fermented liquors?” An argument equally 
effective to prove that smoking is a direct stimulant to eccentrici- 
ties in religious worship, for in the good old city of Bristol there 
are not only beer shops, but chapels and meeting-houses un- 

side by side with the unscrupulous vendors of the 
hated weed. On the whole, we agree with a gentleman “ with 
tho ani, plasdita of many, indignestly 
ussion, i e its of meny, indignan 
See hee oration by the short but expressive 
designation — “ humbug !” 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
much people disagree about. other parts of the 
Exhibition, there is one part which all agree in prai 


3 to h them cially; and mos* ns who 


oked with themselves at their want of power to retain 
whole. the critic feels what the spectatorfeels. It is as diffi- 


to 
ey to be seen. It is the critie’s busi- 
ness to ease the path of the spectator; and to write about 
ictures he must have examined them separately and carefully. 
i to 


he wants is some central thought 


on which to his observations. We are inclined to think 


that the best basis of ee There 
is a separation between i i ictures, which 
the fi of thie 


foreigners feel = as much as we do, 
difference never leaves us, however much we study the contents of 
these ries, There is, we venture to think, no better beginning 
of criticism than an i igation of the ing characteristics 


school, but in the less advanced schools it is much more conspieu- 
ous. e less the Continen 
is 


icture is lit up in a way that forei ictures scarcely 
to One of the best fi “The 
in 


correctness, 
the way in which the Valley of the Embléve does really 
most days of the Belgian year. But the Surrey hills do not look 
; and yet a sketch 
i ells, far example, i al 
alive with sunny, rosy light. In drapery there is, of co a nearer 
a solid mass of red velvet has to be depicted, as in Engert's 
it of the of Austria (1090), there, of course, 
velvet makes the picture red. But in general, the i 
subordinate to the main effect of the picture. 
artist seems to feel disturbed by much colour. In such pictures, 
for example, as Aubert’s Confession (119), the painter appears to 
have avoided any tint that could have distracted 


i i this e 
into such tricks of playing with light, as Slingeneyer’s Martyr 
(1843); but anally ‘the foreign masters, when of a hi 
are truthful and simple where are wo Those of a lower 
i utter i 


heaps of Swiss, and Danis and Dutch pictures whieh 
or 


sch 
there is only one of Ary Scheffer’s pictures in thpeRveneh 


But even if there were more of it would sti tym: ag 
felt that there is something dead and artificial in the 

sacred art of the Continent. [t is an attempt to recall some~ 
thing that is past. Sometimes this takes the coarse shape 
of a cento of reminiscences from famous pic of saints, as 
for instance, in Carl Miiller'’s “Holy Family” (742), which has 
much technical merit, but is a Holy Family made to order ont of 
the memory. In the higher foreign masters‘we see this absence 
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— 
What % THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PICTURES AT THE 
emplo 
3 0 
H 
Everyone admires praises. the picture eries. ey are now 
ntillation so crowded that it is with the utmost difficulty any of the more 
Church remarkable pictures can be seen; and they are eo large and. the 
lavoured collection is sc extensive that the spectator is wearied and over- 
raignt owered before he has half passed h them. Tt takes 
- has its 
asmodic 
ote than 
oses ” in 
iation ” 
Defence 
may be 
hat that 
g- We | examine in this way, thata detailed statement of ‘the examina- . 
stantial | tion is apt to leave the wer without the clue he seeks. He 
my | is as bewildered as ever. What 
does it 
iardedly 
time to 
-stment, 
bottom- 
lory, he 
rm that, | of the Fnglish school, on the one hand, and of those of the loreign 
Society, | schools on the other. We will endeavour to state, as briefly as pos- 
rye | sible, what we conceive these respective characteristics to be. It 
ocieties, | will thus be easier on future occasions to go more minutely into 
— her wh from the English to the foreign galleri 
2 | Anyone who passes ish to i ies must 
ore vice | be sensible of a certain loss of colour and brightness. There are, 
ars and | of course, many exceptions, but as a rule the foreign pictures look 
Sect dead and flat after the English. This is visible even in the French 
ie 
1g, and 
ion ex- 
or two | curious in one way, because the very countries where we most 
ed, and | miss this colour, ged pone | those where the brightest colours are 
, Mauy- | habitually worn, where we are accustomed to think that a ' 
of vice | southern sky and a southern sun instinetively ouggest a gaicty 
licemen | and audacity of colouring in dress. There is, for example, a 
we | bert” (1 which represents a scene of Spanish history, and in 
Mark — seems borrowed from the latitude of the 
ae | Orkney Isles, and not from that of Andalusia. An English 
meord.”” 
a Gallery, represents a heath scene with the utmost accuracy, truth, : 
erations 
D ascer- 
stealth, 
should 
ent for 
in 
for the 
he con- 

e Tanqutk P ure 0 examining eau esign. ere 
are few foreign artists superior to Piloty of Munich, and 
yet his Nero (76 resents an astonishing surface of 

ab 13.2 
vithout 

ere are 
their back 
and a blue and white or black white blotch for the sky. 

The next chief characteristic of the 
there is more width and depth of feeling in ; and their 
third distinguishing feature is, that there is more variety and inten- 
sity of purpose in them. We may take these two together, for 
the ace Sve The Continental want 
of feelin is chiefly shown in their sac ictures. It is trae that 

d that 
| 
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of feeling in sacred art appear in this, that the very best pictures 
from history are excellent in every way but that of ima- 
inative feeling, as in Richter’s “Raising of Jairus’s Daughter” 
(768), or else they are ti with that unreal atmosphere 
gentle romance, which shows that the thing over which the 
romance is poured out, is consciously to the artist a creation of 
fancy. In the English school there is more feeling, more imagi- 
nation, more attempt to what it is hard to express from 
the depth of the thought. Protestantism has at least kept us in 
this day from the purely conventional in religious art. e may 
like the “ Light ob the World” or not, but we cannot deny that 
it is a serious attempt to embody a = which the painter 
felt deeply. This same greater reality of feeling is also at the 
bottom of the English superiority in paintings of the “incident” 
kind. There is more story, more dramatic life in the English 
pictures, because the artists have set themselves to do more, and 
to do it more thoroughly. There is much more attempted in 
English pictures, and especially in landscape pictures, than in 
foreign. There are no waves in any foreign Perr at all like 
Stanfield’s waves, and no distances at all like Turner’s distances, 
In the skies of even distinguished foreign landscape painters there 
is scarcely any variety of cloud. If any of the more unusual 
iday (2009), there is really only one effect given. All the 
branches, although painted with considerable force and effect, are 
twisted exactly the same way. There is nothing like the diversity 
of agitation and appearance which would be rendered, or at least 
attempted, by an lish artist of the same standing. 

On the other hand, the foreign schools have a seaeied superiority 
in the conception of human action as a subject of representation 
and in the drawing of form. They throw themselves into the 
delineation of man in his noblest moments, in his hours of deur, 
and in his Lp aaagsr with fate or with his own spirit. ey draw 
men of the size of life engaging in acts or undergoing sorrows 
which are tragic in the hig est sense. The feeling produced by 
the best of their pictures of this sort is very like cond grag vy by 
the best Greek or classical tragedy. We are invited to fix our 
attention on an event, or a scene, or a person, in which what some 
people call “human” interest is carried to the highest. Gallait’s 
“ Last Moments of Count Egmont ” (1 425» Piloty's “ Nero,” Dela- 
roche’s “ Marie Antoinette” (113), Bouguerreau’s “Triumph of 
M om” (107), and Richter’s “ Raising of Jairus’s Daughter” 
are all conspicuous instances of this power of rendering human 
emotion and expressing human action on a | and free scale. 
Foreigners think more of form and do more with form than we can 
do. Ingre’s “ Spring” (79) and Aubert’s “ Confession ” are pictures 
of which eyes accustomed to look for excellence in the immediate 
effect and colour of a picture can scarcely see the merits. Even in the 
inferior schools, what merit there may be is often ven this power 
of drawing man. In the Spanish picture of which we have airead 
spoken, “The Death of Padilla,” the principal figure has so muc 
life and ease and dignity in the drawing that the picture gets its 
stamp from this alone. In portrait painting, too— that is, in the 
representation of models with names — many of the foreign schools 
attain a success altogether out of proportion to that they reach 
otherwise. The two portraits, for example, by —— (2563 and 
2564), present in their clear exact finish and lifelike expression a 
curious contrast to most of the second-hand affectation of the 
Roman school. The Danish portraits, indeed, are perhaps about 
the very feeblest specimens of the art ever seen out of the parlour 
of a country aily rye every other foreign school has sent 
aimirable portraits. Richter’s “Portrait of a Lady” (769), 
Flandrin’s “ Prince Napoleon” (95), and Tissier’s “ Abdel Kader” 
(139), are obvious examples; but they are only examples out of 
many that might be adduced. 

hen we have set before ourselves these characteristics of the 
English and Foreign Galleries, it is difficult to avoid associating 
them with the parallel characteristics of the literature of England 
and the Continent. The old contrast between Shakspeare and the 
French poets of the Louis XIV. era is always turning up. Bright- 
ness and unconventional imagination, and a multitudinous force and 
life, are as salient features as any in the Elizabethan drama. Human 
action, as exhibited in the critical moments of one or two great 
actors or sufferers, a delight in the fate of persons isolated, and yet 
concentrating the interest of mankind, and a tgste for finish and 
form, are as salient features as any in the Louis XIV. drama. We 
may really derive help in approaching the galleries of the Exhibi- 
tion by keeping this familiar contrast in our minds. It serves, as 
we have said, as a good central thought to begin with. But we 
must beware of a, bogs the tyranny of a thought which is only 
partially true at the best, and, so far as it is true, seems to be so by 
a sort of accident. It is better to go about gazing at picture after 
picture in an unreflecting succession, than to weave a little artifi- 
cial theory into which everything shall be forced. What we have 
said of the differences of the two galleries is, we believe, true in 
the main, and useful as an introductory guide ; but pressed too 
far it would soon lead us wrong.~ For, in the first place, much of 
this difference seems to be a question, not of the nation which 
produces the art, but of the time in the history of national art of 
which we are speaking. The greatest masters of colouring that 
the world has ever seen were Southerners, not Northerners. Much 
of the flatness and deadness of foreign art is rivalled by English 
pictures painted a very few years ago. What can be colder and 
quieter, for example, than Stothard’s “Canterbury Pilgrimage,” 
great as are its merits in some respects? We have had pain 
and have them still, who exhibit a turn for the conventi 


romance and conventional tenderness of the modern sacred art of 
the Continent. There are plenty of English painters —as, for 
instance, Danby and Constable, and, to some extent, Linnell — 
who, far from having a variety of aim proportionate to their great 
powers, have delighted in giving substantially the same thing over 
and over again. It must also be remembered that in some 
branches of art, and especially in the less ambitious kinds of land- 
scape, all European art necessarily tends to be alike. Men come 
to how certain effects of land and water and wood are to be 
rendered. Few landscapes in the Exhibition are 4 mie within 
the scope of what is attempted, to Lanoue’s “ Pine Forest ” (101) 
and Dahl's “ Waterfall” (1417) inthe Norwegian Gallery; but it 
would be absurd to pretend to see in them the characteristics of any 
particular school or nation. One sure way of missing the truth in 
a picture gallery is to try to be too clever, and to hope to construct 
theories that cannot be upset. In offering or seizing on general 
thoughts as a basis of investigation, we are but like insects putting 
out our antennz, and .we shall find that, if we wish to behave like 
a decent and wise sort of insect, we shall very soon be inclined to 
draw them in again. 


THE “LOAN” EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF FINE ART 
AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

N? lover of art should neglect to pay an early visit to the 

astonishing collection of articles of verti just opened ina new 
court which the indefatigable Captain Fowke has added to the 
South Kensington Museum. This new Exhibition is sadly in 
want of a name, and in the meanwhile all iis contents are “on 
loan ;” but the clumsiness of the appellation is no gauge of the 
merits of the show. It consists of works of art of every imaginable 
kind, which have been borrowed partly from public, but chiefly 
from private, collections for the of exhibition during this 
Exhibition season. We should have excluded painting from 
the arts —o in this omnigenous collection, but that a 
single Van Eyck, of rare beauty, caught our eye, in one of the 
cases. We cannot be sorry to see this picture there, for its own 
sake, although, Perhaps, it is rather out of place. There seems to 
be no upper limit of time in the collection. Earlier than the 
rudest Christian enamels, and the carved ivory of the consular 
diptychs, we find here specimens of Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and 
Assyrian art, besides the torques, and brooches, and golden orna- 
ments of the primitive Celts of Ireland, and the finest examples 
of the prae-English Christian school of that anomalous island. Nor 
can we tell exactly where the lower line is drawn. Perhaps 
it is at the close of the last century. At any rate, we noticed 
specimens of the British porcelains of Chelsea and Derby; 
and in the rude repoussé work of some coarsely designed rose- 
water dishes, used at the coronation of George III., we fancied that 
we saw perhaps the latest example of the proper method of chasing 
the precious metals until the comparatively recent revival of better 
art-principles among us. So it is not too much to say that so 
marvellous a display as this has perhaps never been brought 
together before. Every one knew that the wealth of our private 
collections of articles of vert? was enormous; but to see their 
choicest treasures ranged side by side for purposes of compari 
was what no one ever ne. en It is probable that such an 
opportunity may never recur, and, ly, we again invite 
to rofit by the present Exhibition while it is 

Of course, the object of the active functionaries of the Brom 
ton Museum has been to supplement and correct the neigh 
bouring International Exhibition of works of modern art by thi 
extraordinary display of the art of the past. In spite of all their 
exertions, however, the collection is open to the public prema- 
turely. Many of the cases are still imperfectly arranged, and 
there is no catalogue as yet ready. It is true that, according to 
the excellent system of the Museum at South Kensington, many 
of the articles exhibited are legibly labelled; but for an exhibition 
of this kind an explanatory catalogue is indispensable. We can 
but shrug our shoulders and say this is less bad than an ad- 
journment to the dead season. Better than either would have 

n a six months’ earlier start. 

It is impossible in these columns to do more than briefly 
mention some of the classes of fine urt workmanship here repre- 
sented. A volume might be written on almost every glass-case in 
the collection ; and there is no limit to the description of particular 
“art-treasures,” if we once yield to the temptation. Suffice 
it then to notice the contents of this Exhibition in the most 
general way. We will first take the Ceramic Art, which is not 
the least remarkable part of the show, although the collection 
which already belongs to the de ent is stronger in some 
branches. For a that sin and mysterious manufacture 
of porcelain, called Henry II. ware, of which only fifty-three 
specimens are known to exist in the world, is re ted here 
no less than twenty-three pieces, being the whole number that is 
contained in English collections. Is there not an oriental nuance 
in its design? It looks almost like damascening imitated in 
crockery. The un-“ chaste” Diana’s crescent seems to have inspired 
the motive. It is no wonder that the precious case containing 
these rarities is generally surrounded by a group of admiring 
virtuosi. The matchless Sévres belonging to the Queen, as well as 
other precious contributions of the same fabric, are seen to 
advantage. We havo already said that the comparatively little 
known porcelains of England may be studied here to great advan- 
tage; in particular, the collection of Wedgwood china is v 
remarkable, as the record of an industrial-art movement which 
men of this later generation had almost forgotten. ‘ 
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How rich the Exhibition is in works of glyptic art may be 
imagined when we say that Mr. Waterton’s rings and gems are 
here collectively. Seals and medals, brooches, cameos, and in- 
tagirenee contributed by other gentlemen in profusion. Mr. 
Jo ebb sends a very large array of carved ivories, of all ages 
and styles; and other collectors rival him, if not in the number, 

et in the rarity and beauty, of their contributions.. For instance, 
Mr. Beresford Hope’s fine oval basin, elaborately carved in Ger- 
many during the latter half of the seventeenth century, with hunt- 
ing scenes, makes its cepreaeee here. But the purely medieval 
work in ivory is, after all, the most beautiful. There are triptychs, 
and polyptychs, and statuettes, and pastoral staves, of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, which are terribly seductive by their 
taste and delicacy. We may remark here, in passing, that some 
of the exhibitors have preferred to keep their collections separate. 
Those gentlemen have shown, we think, the truer liberality who 
have allowed the officials to arrange their specimens in their 
per classes along with others. An approximate chronological 
Fisposition of the whole display would have been, if attai a 
most instructive and interesting thing. 

In jewellery, the mere art-workmanship is often surpassed by 
the historic or sentimental interest of the — object. Thus, 
we observe that the rosary which Mary Queen of Scots wore on 
the day of her execution, duly attracts its crowd of gazers. Near 

is, to mention another relic, is the pectoral cross belonging to 
the Abbot of Colchester, who was put to death for “denying the 
a supremacy.” Signor Castellani has sent here a most beau- 

i set of golden ornaments, necklace, bracelet, and ear-rings, 
brought from a tomb at Alexandria of Ptolemaic date — which 
ify to the accuracy of his clever reproductions in the Italian 
Court in the International Exhibition. The exquisite beauty 
of Mr. Beresford Hope’s enamelled sardonyx vase — confidently 
attributed to Benvenuto Cellini —is liable to be overlooked from 
its proximity to larger objects; whereas, even among the in- 
valuable art-treasures which surround it, it has but few rivals 
for delicacy of design and consummate execution. The jewel 
ent also contains gems remarkable for their size, such as 
the largest ro and catseye, and the sword-handle of Murat of 
a single 

For the show of gold and silver plate the public and private 
collections of England have beeu ransacked unsparingly. The City 
Companies, the various municipal bodies throughout the country, 
the Colleges of the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford and St. 
Andrews have sent hanaps, and salvers, and goblets, and salt- 
cellars, and grace-cups, and maces, and staves, and croziers. 
Several noblemen have lent their wine-coolers, of magnificent 
dimensiors, and i ing weight of gold and silver, but (it must 
be — of barbaric art. The grotesque concetti of the 
medieval goldsmiths may be studied abundantly in this collec- 
tion. Every kind of “ centre-piece” (as we should call them now) 
— birds, and monsters, and chimzeras — will be found here in dis- 
tracting numbers. And the reliquaries are almost equally varied 
and equally — Prodigious ingenuity was employed to repro- 
duce in the me ork of the encasing shrine the shape of the 
particular relic which was to be enclosed. Sometimes the reli- 

took the form of a head, sometimes of a limb; and an 
pra bone was sometimes “set,” with frightful literalness, in a 
ver-gilt thumb or finger, as stark and stiff as the fragment of 
prong itcontained. Among the Renaissance metal-work, 
the Cellini Shield, again most kindly contributed by the Queen, 
maintains its position. But we believe that the poche J suffrage will 
ronounce that Lord Folkestone’s “ steel chair” stands pre-eminent 
in ironwork. This wonderful work of art, executed by Rukers in 
1577, a8 a present from the city of Augsburg to the Emperor 
Rudolph IL, is a perfect museum of figures delicately modelled and 
gracefully grouped. Its subject is as ambitious as its execution is 
perfect, being an allegory of the world’s history founded on Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream — a useful lesson from a free city to a Kaiser. 

Of enamels we have hardly yet spoken. The veriest may 
learn here to distinguish between the cloisonné and the 
There are enamels in this Exhibition of all ages and of 

inning with the cloisonné Byzantine cross once in the 
Debruges collection. Dr. Rock’s famous portatile altar is here; 
and the whole art may be studied, from the rudest Byzantine to 
the latest style of Limoges, and so on till recent times. The 
modern enamels of Poussielgue-Rusand, and Rudolphi themselves 
are pale and coarse beside the specimens that may be seen in this 
collection. We do not dare to analyze the ene examples of 
Lim of its second or Renaissance school. e imens most 
remarkable for their size, though surpassed*in delicacy by other 
works, are the series of portraits belonging to Mr. Danby Seymour 
and Mr. Magniac. We must not forget other processes, such as 
damascening and niello-work. There is also a specimen of a style 
per se, which probably not one in ten thousand visitors will notice, 
a cup of the fourteenth century, with window-shaped cloisonné 
ornamentation of transparent glass. Then, again, there is em- 
broidery, in which Stonyhurst and Oscott contribute some gor- 

us sacerdotal vestments; while another case contains a pair of 

inty hawking-gloves, covered with needlework. The well- 
known funeral-pall, in the possession of the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany, is ar invaluable addition to this part of the display. The 
art of the illuminator and miniaturist is sufficiently represented, 
although the illuminations are not yet arranged; and there 
are some—but too few—specimens of ancient bookbinding. 
OF glass, besides an extensive collection of antique specimens, 
there is a good show of the choicest Venetian, It was a curious 


all styles, 


taste to make snuff-boxes a vehicle of art ; but as the eighteenth 
century did so, there is no harm in the nineteenth collecti 
them. Of brought ther, 
belonging to e ambri is e most re- 
markable. Other collect there are 
some very noti e specimens here. The miniatures have an 
interest of their own, over and above, and perhaps higher than, 
their mere art-value. The collection of these is very 
indeed, and a most fascinating one. It has often struck us that, 
from the immense stores of miniatures in English collections, 
a series of historical portraits of unspeakable value might be pro- 
duced by some skilful use of photography. Finally, “here are man 
specimens of ornate domestic furniture of various epochs. e 
could almost wish these had found a separate habitation, for such 
an exhibition would be one of very great value and interest. 
Here perhaps the furniture is scarcely in keeping with the rest. 

We have said more than enough to show the importance of the 
present collection. It is positively embarrassing in its richness 
and variety. There have been several previous exhibitions 
of the same kind—especially that at Manchester. But none 
have equalled the present one in extent and completeness. 
It is not without reason that the South Kensington autho- 
rities have thus shown the master-pieces of ancient art over 
ay the display of modern art in the neighbouring Exhibition. 

ere is a moral to be learnt from the comparison. We hope that 
the craftsmen of 1862 will learn modesty at least from the stud 
of their predecessors’ excellence. We may safely say that there is 
more ingenuity, more originality, more subtle adaptation, more 
delicate manipulation, more vital energy, in some of these 
works of long-forgotten artists of the Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance, than in whole counters full, and in some of the most 
ambitious “ trophies,” of the works of the last decade. The exhi- 
bitors of the present year must not be content with excelling those 
of 1851—let them try to rival the true artists of past ages. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


PULAR as M. Meyerbeer has become in land of late 
years, his first French opera—that by which he placed himself 

at the head of modern dramatic composers— has never achieved the 
success in this country which has attended it abroad, and which 
has been liberally accorded to his other works. The Huguenots 
and the Prophet always command audiences, even when 
indifferently pla ed, and his two operas composed for the Opera 
Comique (which, it cannot too often be impressed upon English 
ears, does not necessarily mean Comic Opera, but Opera in which 
the action is carried on by spoken diaiogue as well as concerted 
pea have been uniformly liked and admired. ?obert-le- Diable, 
owever, has failed to establish a permanent footing in our operatic 
répertoire. It has been tried in French, in German and in Italian, 
but neither dress has succeeded in disguising certain defects 
fatal to its reception among us, as an addition to our list of 
favourite operas. On its first introduction by Monk Mason, it was 
assailed by a torrent of hostile, and, in many instances, absurd 
criticism, but Meyerbeer was then a sealed book to those whose 
musical taste and partialities had been formed in the old style of 
opera. Nor did it fare much better when given by a German 
company some years later, although well sung in the German 
— or when presented by the ¢roupe of the ‘Brussels Opera in 
i 46 The Jenny Lind furore infused into it a kind of galvanic 
life, but even then the singer and not the opera was the attrac- 
tion, so much so that during the second season of her short 
operatic career in England, the entire part of the Princess was 
omitted, involving the excision of the second and fourth acts—a 
proceeding Mr, Puff would have stigmatized as belonging rather to 
the exe the pruning knife. Later still, it was brought out 
with much magnificence in the old Covent Garden; but although 
it has had at different times the advantage of the original Alice, 
so admirable a Robert as Signor Tamberlik, the charm of Signor 
Mario in the little of Rambaldo, and the picturesque force of 
Herr Formes in the part of the demoniac Bertram, nothing has 
raised any enthusiasm for the work. We have litile hesitation 


in ascribing this want of success to the story upon which 
Meyerbeer constructed his opera. The idea of a contest 
between good and evil tendencies for the supremacy in the 


breast of the hero is common to several operatic plots, as in Der 
Freischutz, Faust, and other pieces; but to please us this idea must 
be treated according to Teutonic, and not French notions. Der 
Freischutz pene and it cannot, there- 
fore, be the introduction e genius of evil which offends. No 
other opera of Meyerbeer’s has furnished so much music to the 
drawing-room, since no other has so many continuous airs un- 
broken by the action of the piece. In no other opera has the 
composer given us such nightly tunes, and there is that 
freshness in the music which, from a repetition of similar effects 
and contrivances, his later operas somewhat want. With all these 
advantages, the opera has the great defect of never once 
exciting interest in any of the characters. Sigabr Rossini has 
been justly blamed for employing such stupid books as are 
many of his operas for the settings of his delicious melodies; 
but few of his characters are so utterly uninteresting as 
Roberto or Isabella, and few contain a love story for 
which we care so little as that of Alice and Rambaldo. In fact, it 


was the ballet of the resuscitated nuns —a purely French notion — 
which established the opera in Paris. With such antecedents 
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nounced Diable as the préce de résistance of the season. 
Mr. leson, we » was actuated by a desire to present 
Maile. Titiens to her ish admirers in a new character, and the 
management of Covent en has been. to the same course 


the i Pome which the undoubtedly presents for dis- 
of e for which that 
theatre has rendered itself famous, and for which the size of the 
a such admirable ilities. A 
all Meyerbeer’s works, -le- Diable requires the greatest 
care in rehearsal to secure the requisite precision and crispness for 
an adequate performance of the opera; and we think that, in his 
anxiety to fulfil the promise of his programme, increased perhaps 
a wish to anticipate the rival house, the manager of Her Majesty's 
Theatre produced this elaborate musical drama somewhat too early, 
We know the great difficulty which always exists in and of 
obtaining tion for grand and compli operas, 


and that it is our habit to trust to two or three rehearsals as suffi- | j 


cient; but the performance of Saturday last should convince mana- 
gers how perilous it is, more i with forces which have 
not yet attained a high degree of discipline, to present such works as 
Robert-le-Diable without the fullest preparation. The cast was as 
strong as the company at Her Majesty’s Theatre would allow; and 
in two instances it was really excellent, at all events as far as the 
music was concerned. Malle. Titiens essayed the part of Alice for the 
first time in England, but we do not think her performance will add 
to her reputation as a dramatic artist. It is but rarely that singers 
can successfully undertake charaeters out of the style in which 
they have won their ious renown, Madlle. Titiens has been 
universally ised as Grisi’s legitimate successor. Her phy- 
sique—her superb voice—mark her out as peculiarly fitted for 
parts which demand sate nee and a passionate and an im- 

ressive manner of acting. such characters as Norma, Lucrezia 
Borgia, and Semiramide, Mdlle. Titiens is now without a rival; 
but for characters which require a simplicity, a freshness, and 
an ap’ t absence of stage training—such as Amina, Dinorah, 
or Alice —she is less fitted. It is the same with singers who 
have succeeded in these simpler parts, when they are tempted to 
by with the more imposing characters of tragi opera. Everyone 


recollect how si a failure was Jenny Lind’s impersonation 
of Norma ; and eq so was Grisi’s attempt to present the Norman 
maiden the heroine of Meyerbeer’s opera. Mdlle. Titiens must, we 
fear, be taken to have added another to the list of those who fail 


when they venture out of the limits their powers clearly impose. 
From the first moment when Alice is dragged on by the followers 
peasant gi ported 0 to the wishes of Robert’s 
herself against Bertram from the first with the knowledge that 
she must be successful; and the enthusiasm in a holy cause, in 
which she herself is the half-unconscious agent —the Joan-of-Are 
confidence in her mission—was never once hinted at, far less pre- 
sented, to the audience. Similarly, in the scene with Bertram, in 
the third act, the whole conception seemed to us a mistake. She 
seized the cross with a defiant look, just as Norma strikes the 

iz before the affrighted Pollio; but the shrinking at the foot of 
Sots, the terror mingled with faith in its protective power, 
which Jenny Lind brought out by such delicate touches, were 
wanting. The last act was decidedly the best part of Mdlle. 
Titiens’ performance, because there the part rises to the height of 
tragedy, and the simple maiden is lost in the devoted woman who 
would drag Robert from the awful fate he is preparing for himself. 
Opportunity is here afforded for that vehemence of manner which 
is out of place in the other of the opera. 

What we have already said applies only to Mdlle. Titiens’ acting 
of Alice. There is no one on the present operatic stage who 
could sing the music as she did on Saturday. Several passages 
tax the upper notes very severely, but Mdlle. Titiens never 
wavered once; all the tones were full and clear. The unaccom- 
panied trio was carried through solely by her efforts, as she obtained 
very little support from her coadjutors, and in the finale to the opera 
her notes the house above orchestra, organ, and 
chorus. A little more simplicity in the popular «Quand je 
quittai ” would have made singing of that air perfect. The 
part of Isabella does not, like Alice, require an actress as well 
So ieee Her share of the music consists of two cavatinas and 
the to the second act; but as the action of the opera is not 
involved in these pieces (in fact, the second and fourth acts almost 
justify the treatment they received when the opera was last played 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, such excrescences m seem), they 
only require a singer with a pleasing flexible voice. Mdille. Carlotta 
Marchisio possessed just requisite qualifications, and gave 
both the songs extremely well ; the “ Robert, toi que j’aime ” espe- 
cially was sung with considerable pathos, and all the difficult florid 
passages were given with great ease and neatness. A little more 
spirit might with advantage have been infused into the finale, but, 
with this exception, Mdlle. Marchisio’s rendering of the music was 
emin on Ase . We wish we could say as much for the 
rest of the cast. What we observed of Signor Armandi, when 
noticing his performance of Raoul, remains true of his Roberto. 
In a more ie part we imagin 
the expectations which had been formed of him, but we his 
voice is either lost, or he never had sufficient for so | a theatre 
as Her Majesty's. His intonation, too, was sadly at fault through- 
certainly is, was not of a nature to ile us to the 


intervals, some German bass appears pitted 


but he otherwise gave a respectable, if not a remarkable, reading 
Signor Bet- 
the characters we 


by singing excellently, as indeed he always does, the small of 
the priest in the fifth act. We have already said that further 
preparation should have been bestowed this The 


and the 
quately considered. 
t together and to prevent a to drag nearl ‘ 
this treatment, and no composer has endeavoured so strenuously, 
by the change of rhythm and the interpolation of bars in different 
times from the rest of the movement, to prevent its occurrence. 
We dare say, however, that a few nights wall remedy this defect, 
since there is no reason with so excellent an orchestra that it 
should exist at all. The and dresses are vi 

and the resuscitation of the nuns is an effective picture, although, 
on the first night, one or two mishaps occurred in transforming the 
departed nuns into seductive ballet girls. On the whole, we do 
not anticipate that this fresh attempt will secure for Robert-le- 
Diable any great increase of popularity; but nevertheless, the 
energy and liberality which have been displayed in producing 
the opera may, while so many foreigners and strangers are in 
London, succeed for some time in filling the house, 


M. THALBERG’S MATINEES. 


M the virginals of Queen Elizabeth, and the harpsichord 
upon which’ Miss Byron used to perform for Sir Charles 
Grandison’s delight in the cedar parlour, to a modern grand piano- 
forte by Broadwood or Erard, a stride! Accustomed as we 
are to the full rolling tones of our present instruments, it is difficult 
to imagine how their predecessors could have been endured. Let 
any one who has never heard a harpsichord recall those musical 
toys — Heaven save the mark — which he was wont to drag about 
in his childhood—let him somewhat intensify the irritating twang- 
twang they used to give out, and he obtains a tolerable notion of 
the tones of the precursor of the modern pianoforte. Any sos- 
tenuto effect was, of course, out of the question, and there was, 
therefore, no inducement for a composer with a particle of feeling 
to produce music of any depth for such an instrument. Till the 
time of Corelli and Handel, nothing but the popular airs of the 
day were arranged for the virginal or harpsichord, varied with’ a 
series of staccato divisions, or per taken as the subject of a 
fugue. The pieces of Corelli and Handel were no doubt a great 
advance upon the early style, but the effects intended to be 
duced andthe construction of the “ lessons,” as they were called, show 
clearly — and at the same time very pro — the nature of the 
instruments for which they were designed. Hand ’s “ Harmonious 
Blacksmith ” is the only piece, out of the great number he com- 
—< for the harpsichord, which has been considered worth pro- 
ucing in modern times on the pianoforte. With the invention of 
the piano and its successive improvements to the p» °mt day, 
has sprang up a species of composition which was impossible under 
the conditions im by the nature of the harpsichord. The 
Sonatas of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven were quite a new era 
in music, being compositions of the highest class, filled with 
melody and masterly harmonies. Besides these great names, @ 
mass of admirable music of the same kind was produced by Dussek, 
Wolff, and others, i of which have fately been given at 
the Monday Popular Concerts. All these composers have — 
the fayourite modern style of writing for the piano, having 
some masterly variations upon well-known or original melodies. 
In more modern times, however, the Sonata seems to have 
been neglected, and the forms which compositions for the pi 
have taken for some years are either that of a “song without 
” in which Mendelssohn led the way, and whose examples 
are still and are likely to continue unsu: , or pieces of 
executive display and elaborate ornament founded on some 
popular melody. In this latter class, M. Thalberg, the originator 
of many of its chief characteristics, reigns supreme. Between 
these two styles (for to one or the other nearly all modern piano- 
forte music may be referred), we have of course every variety; 


want of charnr inthe rest of his performance. 
: but we cannot think his voice or style adapted for the character. 
See | The deep bass notes which are wanted to give the proper effect to 
Be: ; | several passages in hie music are there, but they want power, and 
: ae are scarcely _ in tone | in ~ the voices for which such 
e Germans are rarely elfective on the an 
| stage, and even Staudigl, admirable artist as he was, failed to create 
| an impression when he played this character with Jenny Lind. 
SS | Signor Vialetti wanted energy in the gambling:scene, and hardly ex- 
SF | pressed the emotions of Bertram in the third act, where, rushing into 
| the cavern, he learns his doom, should he fail in _ = 
= ust mentioned. The quality of this gentleman’s voice is 
é | admirably adapted to the part, and, if he would mode- 
aie | rate a tendency to exaggeration in his acting, he would be as 
a | good a representative of it as could be desired. His singing of 
: | the duett with Bertram — one of the cleverest things in the opera, 
the way — was admirable. M. Gassier to the cast 
: che impertect, especially in the finale to the fourth ac 
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the piano give out tones which sometimes challenge in their effect 
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of the piano, whatever his abilities as a composer, thinks 


and 
adding a fresh burden to the already overladen shelves of his 
we 


ortunate publisher. 

It is the misfortune of ell origi 
its most i and distinguishing features distorted and cari- 
catured by a host of imitators, who generally reproduce its pecu- 


liarities, carefully shorn of what er them interest and fitness 
when used by the inventor. M. nig of course, suffered 
very severely from this inevitable law. It was easy to see how 
much the public was struck with the wonderfully intricate and 
elaborate variations he bestowed upon his themes, and how much 
it was carried away by the brilliancy of the effects he uced, 
and, to a certain to — the this 
was. ished. Consequently, every petty professor iano 
took any popular air and treated it as the gipsies do stolen ‘chil 
dren — disguised it in such a manner that no one could by any 
possibility recognise its identity. But it was not easy to imitate 
the skill with which M. Thalberg always preserved the rhythm of 
the original germ, Dover: much ornamented, or the i 

harmonies with which he relieved what might otherwise seem 
trivial; and accordingly what originally pleased the re ear 


many of these brilliant pieces possess, and the skill with 
which M. Thalberg mo the airs he employs, Sos pieces have 
reacted with great advantage upon the construction of the piano, 
and have largely contributed to secure its present perfection. 
Each succeeding difficulty has shown what was wanting in the 
instrument, and has indicated the direction in which the improve- 
ment should be made. The capabilities of a good piano are cer- 

inly exhibited to great advantage by the performance of one of 
M. Thalberg’s fantasias, and hence the taste for his music produced 
a rivairy among the great pianoforte makers who should turn 
out instruments best ada’ for such pieces, resulting in the 
numerous improvements which have made the piano what we now 
find it. While, however, we recognise what this class of music 
has done for the piano, there can be little question that, in most 
cases, the composition of such works sinks into the merest me- 
chanical manufacture of commonplace roulades and conventional 
a 3 f this al th bli and the 

inking of this alteration in the public taste 

far highee standard of musical among us at the 
present day as compared with ten or fifteen years back, we were 
very curious to see whether M. Thalberg’s old power of 
——’ and delighting an audience was dimmed after an 
interval of near! ven years, Other pianists had become 
famous since the Exhibition of 1851, both of the classical school — 
founding their reputation on their admirable rendering of the 
music of Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven — and also in M. 
Thalberg’s own peculiar style. Would, then, M. Thalberg still 
maintain that superiority over all other pianoforte players which was 
formerly becaugeg | conceded to him? His reception at his first 
matinée from a brilliant audience, including almost every musician 
of any mark at present in London, must have assuved him he had 
not been forgotten, and a very few bars assured his audience that 
he had returned after his long absence the same M. Thalberg as 
when they last heard him. There was the same ease, the same as- 
tonishing variety of tone which healone among pianists seems capable 
of obtaining from the instrument, the same clearness in the most 
compli es, giving every one the notion that he must 
have an extra hand at work, the same admirable phrasing —all were 
there, all as perfect and enchanting as when he was last heard in 
London. The programme comprised, of his own compositions, two 
ballads or “songs without words,” two fantasias on opera airs, and 
variations on “ Home, Sweet Home,” which Miss Arabella Goddard 
so often plays. He also played “A te o cara,” from the Puritani; 
the barcarolle from Donizetti’s Gianni de Calais, and a duett from J/ 
Flauto Magico. These three pieces were introduced to illustrate what 
M. Thalberg terms the “ art of singing as applied te the piano,” and 
besides all this, there was a new Tarantella and March of Rossini. 
The. first piece, a “song without words,” was remarkable for the 
manner in which both air and accompaniment were played with 
the left hand. To any one not watching the player it would have 
seemed that both hands must be employed, so clear and distinct 
was each pi The three operatic aws exhibited to the pra 
extent M. Th *s power of expression — every gradation of tone 
-was employed wi the most exquisite taste. We think it is in this 
that M. Thalberg shows his superiority over other pianists. The 
piano is not asympathetic instrument, and it is almost impossible to 
obtain from it that pathos and sentiment which the violin may be 
made to produce, but M. Thalberg does somehow contrive to make 


the king of instruments. These operatic morceaur were not 


elaborately treated, but d simply from the seore; and gen d 
—— might have taken a lesson both in the ion wi 
the airs should be rendered and in the of phrasing. | 


The fantasia from Don Giovanni is built the serenade and 

violin obbligato, m and accompaniment in the 
serenade is somethi amelie precisely as if a 


third hand was e to play one of the 

taken somewhat fast, whi ina 
tasia, at no instant was there the least confusion in any of the 
three parts, but the whole was brought out as distinctly as if it 
to an orchestra. The treatment of the minuet well 


displays M. Thalberg’s ingenuity. 


we say of Rossini’s Tarantella, so bri 
that it was alone worth any trouble to ine? “hed then tie 
ul march which the movements of the Taran- 


conan such music, and yet resolutely refuses to indulge the 


was unassisted in any way, the whole 
entertainment being his playing of the nine pieces we have men- 
tioned, scarcely any one ill the very last piece was finished. 
No other pianist could, we think, have succeeded in interesting an 
audience with the kind of musie we have been describing. e 
confess to preferring the more severe style of pianoforte music, 
but it must always be a pleasure to hear the fancies with which a 

of M. Thalberg’s talent can surround and enrich a well- 
known melody ; and when they are played by M. oe himself 
we hear them invested with a grace and charm which takes them 
out of the class of similar pieces. Asan executant, he is certainly 


and in uite unequalled, and, whatever 
may be thought of the style of his compositions, it is certain 
“ gw est le premier de son genre,” even it “ son genre n'est pas le 
premier. 


REVIEWS. 


THE LEADBEATER PAPERS.* 


tin 


‘oman, 
her youthful days, under the title of the Annals of Ballitore, and 
this record fills the first volume of the t collection. She was 
a clever, lively, affectionate person, and her virtues seem to have 
been shared by the other members of her family. Her father’s 
worth hed afteected in early life the fiiendak ip of Edmund 
Burke, and some of the letters written by the great Irish statesman 
to Richard Shackleton came into her ion, and are now pub- 
lished in the second volume of the Leadbeater Papers, h it is 
only St Mrs. Leadbeater had anything to do-with 
them. was 


his 
who answered so kindly that she went on corresponding with 
him. These letters to and from Crabbe form the third part of the 
collection of correspondence now printed. Altogether, the Lead- 
beater Papers are a ing publication. 
picture ot Quaker life seen through a rosy medium, and 
i ond what we ve th 
a Quakeress would possess. 
used the person singular and had a sincere hozror of war, 
their creed does not seem to have made them difierent from other 
benevolent, careful, affectionate people. They had, indeed, a great 


* The Leadseater Papers. London: Bell & Daldy. 1862. 


- | iano, and emerges as it were 
tually in differen of the piano, and em as it were . 
from the soslan ond. by which it in 
gramme, and is perhaps one of the most difficult pieces of the 
ever composed. The close especially demands an iron wrist and 
the greatest steadiness; the chance of ett oo played, 
To him, however, it seemed a matter of the most perfett ease, and 
. In both these fantasias the melody is never once lost, so 
that the thread upon which the ornaments and fours de force are 
strung always retains its form, and the ear is not irritated or dis- 
appointed in its attempts to discover and follow the original 
theme. This is equally the case with “ Home, Sweet Home,” the 
variations to which are so well known. The novelties were a 
came in favour of classical piano music, and a protest was made | ballad of M. Thalberg’s, and the Tarantella of Rossini. The 
against pieces which were constructed simply to show what | ballad, in a minor key, is singularly quaint, and the harmonies are 
difficult music might be written for the piano, and to exhibit how | striking, without emulating the modern German school. But 
much mechanical skill it was possible for the player to acquire. We 
> k ‘ all remember how Mr. Thackeray quizzed the rage for this style of 
rl : music in the Snob Papers. Miss Wirt’s performance of a fantasia 
¢ Sam Such a getting up Stairs must be in every one’s recollection. | tellar _Somethimg ought surely to be done to a man who can 
ously, Yet it must not be forgotten that, apart from the elegance which ee 
ferent 
rence. fested that this Tarantella should be repeated, but M. Thalberg, 
lefect, mindful of what he had yet to do, declined the pk. ayaa, The 
hat it length of this matinée was admirable, something under two hours, 
ough, | 
ng the 
we do 
ert-le- 
s, the 
lucing 
are in 
chord 
harles 
jiano- 
as we 
ficult 
Let 
usical 
about 
on of 
r 808~ consist of the autobiography and corre- 
was, Mary Leadbeater, the wife of a Quaker 
" settled at the end of the last century at Ballitore, in the county 
| Wicklow. She was the daughter of one Quaker schoolmaster, 
and the grand-daughter of another, her maiden name being 
| Shackleton, and the Shackletons presiding over theschool of Balli- 
tore generation after generation. When she grew to be an old 
collected and published. In her latter years she struck up a corre- 
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partiality for the Quaker families with which they were connected, 
and a sort of traditional preference for + my dress and ugly bonnets. 
But they were much more cultivated most members of their 
sect, and had, ially as school-keepers, a great professional 
liking for classical literature. The contrast between the fond 
know > heathen poets and the cultivation of a more than 
Early-Christian simplicity and unworldliness assumes a curious but 
e writings of Mary Leadbeater. 
Mary Shackleton was born at Ballitore in 17 ie Her father, 
Richard Shackleton, kept a boarding-school which had been esta- 
blished in the year ri bal 4 his father Abraham Shackleton. 


not unpleasing shape in 


The school enjoyed a v reputation, and a large rou. $y 
of the boys there belo to families who were not members of the 
Society of Friends. Richard Shackleton was educated at Trinity 


College, Dublin, and was a man of considerable classical attain- 
ments. Mary begins her reminiscences in 1766, when she was 
ight years old. During her early years she has principally to 
tell ob the tiny events that marked the unruffled surface of 
existence at Ballitore. The people were mostly Quakers there, 
and they were a thriving well-to-do set. Their creed bound them 
ther in an inti closer than that which generally unites 
the inhabitants of the same village, and their comfortable position 
made their houses and bits of land sufficiently associated with the 
fortunes of a family to acquire a traditi interest. But Mary 
saw something, even as a child, of the world beyond. There was a 
big house or two near, where the people were not Quakers, and her 
father’s reputation secured her acquaintances and friends in the 
capital and in England. But dearer to her heart than even Balli- 
tore, or the friends of her father, were the favourite boys of her 
father’s school. There seems to have prevailed in the school a 
love for the master and his family which is certainly not a very 
sagen feature in more worldly schools. Mary, in common 
with all her friends, sincerely loved some of the boys whom cir- 
cumstances or character attracted to the home circle, and treated 
them as if they were all kinsfolk rather than acquaintances. 
The boys repaid the love. Mary has endless stories to tell of 
soldiers and sailors who came back from the wars to their beloved 
Ballitore. All this is told with a simple candour and a graphic 
power of setting different characters in quick succession before the 
reader, which show that Mary’s reputation of being a very clever 
little girl and a very superior young woman was not unfounded. She 
married, in 1791, @ Quaker who settled down as a successful 
r in itore, and her life passed calmly and happily away 
till 1798, when the troubles of Ireland fell even on the quiet 
retreat of her home. The inhabitants of Ballitore suffered greatly 
both from the rebels and the soldiery, but much more from the 
latter. They do not seem to have had the remotest connection 
with the rebellion, but they were weak and quiet and com 
tively rich. They therefore attracted the notice of both sides, 
and the soldiery, who came last, behaved with a brutality that is 
almost incredible to us now and here, but which the Virginians, 
who have lately tasted the cup of bitterness of a civil war, might 
possibly understand. They murdered and plundered without a 
shadow of excuse, or a thought of justification. If they fancied the 
contents of a house, they gutted it —if they were indifferent to its 
contents, they burned it.. If a man offended them, they shot him ; 
if a woman offended them, they quieted her with the butt end of 
a musket on her head or breast. At last, however, this 
was overpast, and the Shackleton family, which had been exposed 
to great dangers, but had not to mourn the loss of any of its 
members, took courage and settled into the pursuits of ordinary 
life. For many years they, as well as their neighbours, suffered 
from the general misery and ruin the rebellion had entailed, but 
ually things came round, and Mary Leadbeater found time and 
eart to resume her writing. She published several poems, and 
some successful works intended for the instruction of the poor. 
The Annals of Ballitore are carried down to 1824, two years before 
her death, and although they are very unpretending, and a little 
monotonous, they make us feel that we know the writer almost 
from her cradle to her grave, and that she was a very amiable and 
intelligent woman. 

Edmund Burke was educated at Ballitore School, which he en- 
tered in 1741. After he left school and went to Dublin he con- 
tinued to keep up the acquaintance of his young friend wr | 
Shackleton, and wrote him a good many letters, which Rich 
stored up, and which are now announced as “ Letters from Edmund 
Burke, heretofore unpublished.” They might as well have re- 
mained unpublished, with a few exceptions, so far as Burke’s repu- 
tation is concerned. They are for the most part such letters as 
one studious boy might naturally write to another. They tell us that 
Burke was reading in 1744 nine chapters of Burgerdiscius and 
the Tabula Cebetis, “w my tutor recommends as a very fine 
picture of human life,” and that he has — and approves of a 

Sree and judicious piece” of S leton’s composition on 
and natural, but it is the 
aw! iveliness of a boy, and they give no promise of the large- 
ness of Burke’s mind. More unin An soltiag ean scarcely be 
provided for those who cannot take pleasure in the little things of a 
man; but may enthusiasts who will think 

ese early letters of e truly elightful. The correspondence 
makes a renewal to 1764 from 1751, and even then we do 
not come to much except a complaint Burke about a notice 
of him written by his friend, in which Shackleton had not given 
Burke’s father credit for being so high a kind of attorney as Burke 
considered him to have been. We have only found one letter in 
the collection that does anything more than prove — what all the 


letters prove —that Burke was a faithful friend, and continued to 
the end of his to have the kindest regard for the friends of 
rd ae In this letter, written in 1783, Burke expresses of 
candidly his opinion of Lord Shelburne. “ This wicked man, | 

no less weak and stupid than false and hypocritical, has contrived 
to break to pieces the body of men whose integrity, wisdom, and 
union were alone capable of giving consistency to public 
measures.” Burke always hated his enemies, and admired himself 
and his friends, with great honesty and thoroughness; and on this 
occasion he took the trouble to express his political feelings to his 
Quaker friend. But this is a very faint contribution to Burke’s 
history, and otherwise his letters to Shackleton do not offer much 
material to those who might wish to expand his biography. 

The co ndence of Trench and Mrs. Leadbeater would 
form much the most ree | part of these volumes were it not 
that many of these letters of Mrs. Trench have already been 
published by the Dean of Westminster. Mrs. Trench is one of 
those people of whom it is impossible to hear too much. The 
delicacy and vivacity of her mind appear in yh tonne I she 
writes. Those who have lately read her Remains will remember 
how it was she became acquainted with Mrs. Leadbeater. She 
was then Mrs. St. George, and she arrived at Ballitore in order to 
visit one of her estates in the neighbourhood. The inn was full, 
and Mrs. St. George asked and obtained shelter in the quiet 
Quaker house. This led to an mare | only interrupted by death. 
Mrs. Trench engaged her friend’s zealous cooperation in the care 
of the poor on her estate, and between them they reclaimed a 
numerous body of the tenantry from misery and tion to 
comfort and industry. Mrs. Trench’s letters now published 
contain, however, a few of the stories she tells so well, and which 
do not appear in the Dean’s volume. There is one of the 
Duke of Queensbury, which she had from an ear-witness. Lean- 
ing over the balcony of his beautiful villa near Richmond, he 
followed with his eye the majestic Thames, winding — 
groves and buildings of varied loveliness, and exclaimed, “Oh! 
that wearisome river, will it never cease running, i and 
Iso tired of it” his is touch of Blaséness which is almost 

tical. The following criticism on Madame de Sevigné is 
amusing and just: —“I must defend Madame de Sevigné 
a little from your friend. She now and then speaks unfeelingly, I 
know, but it is the want of feeling of infancy. Like my second 
little boy, who corrected some one who said we should meet all 
our friends in heaven, and answered, with the most satisfied ex- 
ion, and the countenance which painters gave to a seraph, 

Oh, no, for some of our friends be in hell,’ I am sure 
Madame de Sevigné’s insensibility arose from similar want of 
reflection.” Mrs. Trench kept Mrs, Leadbeater au courant of the 
literary gossip of London, and sent her such amiable judgments as 


this on Lord Byron’s marriage: —“ Lord is to Miss 
Milbanke, of whom report highly. The iage 1s suit- 
able in every point of which man can judge. She has been 
educated on a much more en. than the of custom 


allots to women, and he has loved her two years; but she has 
been cruel till now.” She has also a scrap to send about another 
literary person whose memory has lately been resuscitated : —“ Mrs. 
Piozzi is about sixty or pap a You may judge of her vigour 
and spirits when I tell you two years since she went to a 
masquerade disguised as a constable, attended by two other ladies 
as watchmen; and they amused themselves by throwing the 
whole assembly into consternation by pretending they had a 
warrant to imprison them as engaged in an illegal amusement.” 

It must be acknowledged that if Mrs. Leadbeater was to under- 
stand the outer literary world, she wanted some kind friend to 
help her, for we find her, in one of her letters, writing, “Canst 
thou tell me whether Lord S ord and Lord Byron are the 
same person?” However, she did her best to get informaticn. 
She admired Crabbe tly, and when she wanted to know 
how he constructed his tales, she boldly wrote and asked him. 
The letters that passed between her and Crabbe are a little 
too full of those compliments which are tossed backwards and 
forwards between civil strangers, but they show Crabbe in a 
very agreeable light. He was a kindly simple-hearted old man, 
and free from vanity. Mrs. Leadbeater was continually 
telling him how gladly she and her friends would “waft him to 
Ireland.” On one occasion this drew from him the follcwing 
reply: —“ You may like me very well, my kind friend, while the 
purifying water and your more effectual imagination are between 
us; but come you to England, or let me be in Ireland, and then! 

, Mary Leadbeater, you would have done with your ~—- 
for me! Child of simplicity and virtue, how can you let yourse! 
be so deceived?” His letters are generally occupied with this 
sort of friendly pelavering, or with accounts of his own family. 
He was then living at his rectory of Trowbridge, with a 
son and ter-in-law, and in one letter he thus describes 
his daily round:—“I shall now bid you farewell, for my 
son and his Anna call me from my study to join them for the 
evening; for so we live. I have my room, where I am monarch— 
sole sovereign, subject sole— and when I please I enter this a 
ment, but this is not often, except on visits of friends and at 
dinner, &c. The evening brings us together.” There is not much 
more than this in these letters of Crabbe. Although he wasa 
poet and a man of letters, he was also a country parson, and had 
not got much to say. But there is a cheerful easy nature, 
and a resignation under heavy family affliction and the weight of 
increasing years, which Seedl all the better side of his amiable 
character. His letters close the collection of the Leadbeater 
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are 
hap which the life 
, and of all her chosen and dearest 


Papers, and close them with much i for 
pervad that atmosphere of oot 


VIRGINIE DE LEYVA.* 


M PHILARETE CHASLES has had brought under his notice 
IVE. by an antiquarian friend the records of a trial which 
od ie ae in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and the subject of which was a series of crimes committed in a 
monastery. Out of these records he has woven a very pretty and 
interesting little book. Old trials, of course, afford excellent 
materials for romance. M. Chasles reminds us that the Bride of 
Lammermoor was drawn from such a source. But he has preferred 
ary fet romance, and an age devoted to historical research 
will him for the decision. Virginie de Leyva, under his 
hands, becomes a very characteristic picture of a very singular 
time. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century, the Italian 
nation was fast descending into that tomb from which it is but 
just beginning to rise again. The last spark of the old republican 
spirit, turbulent but glorious, was extinct. Spain dominated 
without control at Naples and at Milan. Political morality was 
dead; force and cunning alone were held in esteem; and the 
ruling classes were entirely possessed with that evil spirit of which, 
as Lord Macaulay had the penetration to discover, Machiavel’s 
appalling language is merely the natural expression. With 
morality, the moral arts, poetry and painting, had Neclined; though 
the merely scientific intellect of Italy still survived and put forth 
its power in a Galileo. Religion had for the most part sunk into 
a debased and debasing superstition—the corruption, as was 
natural, being dee in the spiritual profession om the religious 
houses. The spirit of reform, which been awakened in the 
Pa by the dangerous crisis of the Reformation, was agai 
sinking into lethargy, or struggled feebly under the walling 
weight of political and moral degradation. 

Out of this historical background arise the three 
figures of this piece — Virginie de Leyva, Osio, and Arighone. 
Virginie de Leyva was the granddaughter of Antonio de a, 
one of the most skilful, rapacious, and cruel of the captains who 
led the half bandit armies of Charles V. This fortunate ruffian 
became Lord of Monza and Prince of Arcoli, yw me 
house. Virginie, a Spanish princess — with the ions of her 

le in the world — was, wit e CO) ic a Spanish 
family, shut up in a convent at while The 
cause of some ten murders, she is described as eminently beau- 
tiful, high bred, full of spirit, highly accomplished, and imbued 
with the li tastes which, in the Italy of those days, were so 
often allied with atrocious crime. 

Arighone is the corrupt and corrupting confessor of the con- 
vent. He is an “ hither of athe 5d a master of the vilest 
kind of casuistry. His hideous depravity is revealed with in- 
solent frankness in his answers to the interrogatories. The 
sonal description given of him seems too graphic to have bem 
found in any judicial He was 
«vnical, fat, bloated, full-cheeked and large-paunched ; with a roguish 
a flatterer; an intriguer full of jockey tricks; with well-turned phrases, 

rovided with reasons for everything, knowing by heart Sanchez and Suarez ; 

ning heavily with the Tord, — supping on confections with the nuns; 
serving the pi of the former and soothing the consciences of the 
latter; hated, and yet in request, despised and yet respectfully treated for 
twenty leagues round ; a practical, convenient, useful man ; an indispensable 
man ; an incomparable man. 

Osio degli Osii is the guilty lover of Virginie. His character 
is, perhaps, shelling 


He represents the Italy of Machiavelli, as Arighone Casuistry, 

Margaret...... his third pe with his brown cap and 
golden tassels, his dagger with a silver Sane cliased by Cellini, his house 
walled like a fortress, his three pages, his mother serving his amours, sums 
up a phase of history. Well bred, handsome and well made (a nun per- 
ceiving him from her window cried out,“ Ah! che belle chosa!”), well 


ised in everything, ready for everythi bold, a 

friend Arighone, he preserved the most “tradition ‘of Italian 
He knew how to extricate himself from his mancuvres and his enter- 
prises ; to crawl on occasion, to stand uprigh at the right moment ; 


t again 
to seduce, and then to murder; to surround himself with creatures of his 
own; to set traps; to keep out of ambuscades; to arm interests in his 


joining the convent 


of 
unate great man has summed up the q and of 

which he has been unjustly accused of being the inventor. 
The little town of Monza, in which Osio’s mansion and Vir- 
inie’s monastery stood, is in a state of sleepy, depraved decay. 
ere is a lingering ghost of administration and justice in 
it— “a judge, a Eien, and a literature,” or some of 
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Scandalous reports about the doings in the convent of St. Mar- 
onza 


FE 


torrent; the other into a pit; and he flies, believing that the 
ing li in death. He is deceived. Both 


of society that no one at first will succour them. The people are 
afraid to compromise themselves by helping the unfortunate. Mis- 
fortune is shunned as a pest. When Benedetta was discovered 


lying mangled in the pit— 


time, not to compromise one- 
but th longer find for It is 
no an yok an 

what will our And who will pay the expense? And 
what will the do? And what will justice say to it? And why lose 
one’s time or one’s money?” In 
from the ground the dying woman, or attend to wounds, 
my Be who had been carried down 
to a mill, and clung to the mill-wheels and the beams of the 
sluice, in vain implored help of the og They looked at 
her, asked who she was, and went on their way. “No one,” she 
said, in her interrogatory, “ would help me. heard me, but 
they had no pity on me.” 

irginie’s confession discloses the long tale of broken vows 
and of murder committed to cover them, which is given to yd 
M. Chasles with perfect delicacy, vag 
ings to which tragedy appeals. The guilty victim of a iti 
and a which destroyed the soul expiated 
her crimes by imprisonment for life in a walled-w gg am 
“ There she received up to the day of her death a little bread 
and water through a narrow window, and weeping without inter- 
mission, ing to God without intermission,” says the Cardinal 
Borromeo (who wrote a touching and terrible letter to his 
brother on the subject) “she died like a saint.” Osio took to the 
woods with a band of 3 But getting rather tired of 
that way of life, he had the imprudence to pay a visit to a 
intimate friend and former boon companion, who one day 
him down into the cellar to show him some very fine wine, and 
there had him on to death, condescending to et the blood- 

, though, as he was wealthy, it could ly have been a 

consideration to him. 

M. Chasles concludes with some very fine observations on the 
state of society which his story sey noting y the 
hastly contrast between the elegance, refinement, taste, and 
corny culture which glossed over the surface, and the foulness and 
depravity which silted below. But the most remarkable paws, Se} 
all is, that Italy, after sinking into such a depth, should have 
vital energy ever to rise again. 


ISCA SILURUM.® 


HEN Fluellen said that there was a river in Macedon and 

also a river at Monmouth, he hardly knew the full force of 
his words, if we only extend the name Monmouth so as to 
include the whole of Monmouthshire. There is a river in Macedon, 
and its name is Axios — 

od edddcrov tdwp imuldvara aip. 

There is also a river in Monmouthshire, whose name — Isca, Osca, 
Usk —is beyond all doubt te with that of the Macedonian 
stream. To be sure, Monmouthshire does not stand alone in this 
honour; for wherever we find an Esk, an Axe, an Exe, or an Ouse, 
we may recognise the same name, which in very truth means 
nothing but water. Even Bedfordshire boasts an obscure stream 
called the Iz, which probably few people have heard of, but which 
put that small county on a level with 


still flourishes under the slightly modified name of Exeter, while 
Isca Silurum still exists— we can hardly, with a good con- 


i say flourishes — under the name of Caer- 
leon. Nor does Caerleon-upon-Usk at all towns in 
other of the Tt may not siri 
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a respectively translate Civitas into Welsh and into English. Chester, 
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always the same name in Latin, and very often in English. And 
as Caerleon is to Leicester, so. is its nei ur Caerwent to Win- 
chester. These two respectively are Vente Silurum and Venta 
Belgarum— the English Ceaster and the Welsh Caer being added 
or prefixed just as in the other case. 
times, but they have nuw sadly fallen fom, thelr glo 
but nuw n ancient 
They have not, indeed, fallen so completely as Pevensey. Sil. 
chester, and Old Sarum, for both Isca and Venta-are still inhabited. 
But Venta is now a mere village, and Isca is a market-town of the 
smallest class. Caerleon has probably been improved off the face 
of society by advances in navigation. Of old it doubtless was a 
port; now there is a great a few miles lower down 

e river. The present greatness of Newport isindeed very recent, 
but it is a town which has fallen and risen again; and the 
greatness of Caerleon. 

As both Caerleon and Caerwent are inhabited, the Roman 
remains are much less perfect and striking than in deserted places 
like Pevensey and Burgh ; and as Caerleon is more of a town than 
Caerwent, the remains at Caerleon are less extensive than the re- 
mains.at Caerwent. At Caerwent a large portion of the Roman wall 
is visible enough ; but at Caerleon, though portions remain, they 
have to be looked for. At a cursory glance Caerleon would not 
strike the eye as rich in antiquities. Of the two buildings which 
commonly give a town its , the castle is gone and the 
church is common- On examination, the castle mound 

mts itself; bits of the Roman walls may be found, and the 

site of the amphitheatre may be scen in the green grass. ‘he 
teal antiquarian wealth of Caerleon does not lie in anything 
which remains above ground, but in the inexhaustible stores of 
relics, chiefly Roman, which have been dug up. Besides several 
other well-known antiquaries in the county, Cacrleon is for- 
tunate in the presence of one of the most zealous of them 
in the town itself in the person of Mr. Lee, the author of 
the volume now before us. Thanks to the care of Mr. Lee 
and his companions, Caerleon possesses one of the best museums of 
Roman antiquities in England. We confess that Roman antiquities 
have less attraction for us than either the mysterious relics 
of earlier days ur the beautiful creations of medieval art. In 
Britain, at least, Roman remains are commonly very inferior speci- 
mens of classes of which much better specimens may be seen else- 
where. They are, after all, the memorials of a mere passing 
intrusion, not the remains of any of the races which have really 
been the permanent inhabitants of the land. Or, more accurately, 
perhaps, they are, to a large extent, memorials of one or other of 
those races in @ foreign garb. When we speak of “Romans” 
in Britain, we are apt to forget that the persons so called would, 
by Camillus or Scipio or Marius, have been as little recognised for 
as the “Romans” of the Byzantine Empire a thousand 

years later. By “Romans” we mean simply ms who were 
subjects of the Roman Empire, who affected Roman habits, and 
with whom Latin was not, perhaps, the speech of daily life, but, 
Britain 


t places in Roman 


But, as for blood, the Roman might either be a conquered 
or a Spanish, African, or Teutonic soldier in Roman pay. 
was probably Roman in about the same degree that Wales is now 
English. The higher ranks and the inhabitants of the towns would 
be, to some extent, Roman settlers, but chiefly Romanized 
natives. Of course, it must be remembered that, under the Roman 
system, the higher ranks would be themselves inhabitants and 
magistrates of the towns ina wayte whieh we are not accustomed. 
Wealthy citizens had their rural villas, but the country gentle- 
man was not a Roman institution. iquarian researches abun- 
dantly show how complete the Roman ion was over all 
South Britain. But the facts of history show how utterl 
superficial it was. The elder Celt and the later Teuton bo 
flourish, but the Roman is gone. His lan , as far as it was his 
language, has vanished. Only few and doubtful traces remain of 
his institutions — some slight Roman element may possibly have 
lingered in the municipal laws of a few towns — his very names 
of places have mostly been changed. It is not so in Gaul or in 
Spam, where Rome still lives in the language, and, very largely, in 
the institutions of the country. And the extinction of the Roman 
element is just as complete in the Celtic as in the Teutoni¢ part of 
‘the island ; the Welshman has not been for ages one w':it more 
Roman than the Engli The Romanized incial in Britain, 
ized than the 
Romanized The the 
‘Spaniard ined R ‘zed his Teutonic 
conqueror. The Briton was so far from Romanizing the Paglish 
invader that, so soon as the political power of Rome was, with- 
‘drawn, he ceased to be Roman himself. 
_ The Roman occupation, then, thus temporary and superf ial as 
it was, strikes us as far less attractive than the history of the 
ine people of the land, Celtic and Teutonic alike. - Still, 
t h a part of the history of our nation, it is an essential 
part of the history of our island. And, at a place like Cacrleon, 
where the interest is wholly Roman, we give ourselves up to it. 
“The Caerleon Museum does not confine itself to Roman anti- 
i and such medisval contri- 
utions as the neighbourhood supplies; but both primeval and 
medizval remains only as small additions to its vast Roman 


volume. He acknowledges the ansistance of many frien 
seems to have referred to about everything, and is quoted in 
almost — page. Two local antiquaries, Mr. Octavius Morgan 
and Mr. Wakeman, also supply on the excavations at 
Caerwent, and on the early history of Caerleon. The illustrations 
are all from Mr. Lee’s etchings, and he asks indulgence for “the 
rformances of an amateur ;” but they seem to be quite sufficient 
their own oa. 

Of course, the particular objects in the Caerleon collection 
very much like similar objects elsewhere. There are inscribed 
stones, remains of pavements, and ornaments and utensils of all 
It is wonderful how little history is te be got out of the inscrip- 


Small bot of earthenware, of a globular form, short-necked, and with 
one handle, are of ordi occurrence amongst Roman remains ; they 
possibly be designated The "ths 


Mr. Way has visited 


i Caerleon, and, when 
the Museum, he ly drew attention to the difficulty thefe 


beno other plan—the work would uire very eareful handling, and the 
marks of the tn all, 4 


ashes. Here arises a difficulty ; for burying within the walls was not 
- except in the case of quite infants, who also were 
uried, not burned. These bones are said, on a local surgeon’s 
authority, to be those of a child, but not of a child young enough 
to come under the usual ion. Mr. Lee infers that either 
the parents ventured to b 
that it happened during some siege when burial outside the walls 
was impossible. 

Some of the flat bricks show names which have been scribbled 


blings Mr. Lee takes as 
Surely the case is plain enough, and Mr. Lee need hardly have 
been frightened by the fact that the handwriting in a grant to 
the Church of Ravenna in the sixth 7 is quite different. 

Tn some inscriptions Mr. Lee finds a double I (thus I) used for 
E. It seems that a similar form is found in Etruscan alphabeta 
language.” Mr. King thinks the guow plausible, and both Mr. King 

. Ki i usible, Ki 
and Mr. Lee quotes parallel 304 of the Old-English 
corrupted form in two or three particular words, long after it had 
died out of general use. Some people still write “ye” for “the,” 
often, it may be, without knowing that what they really mean to 
write is pe. But we do not see the analogy between the cases, 
as Etruscan does not stand to Latin in the same relation in which 
Old-English stands to modern English. Mr. Lee quotes a Pom- 
peian erg in which II stands for AE. Doubtless it is 
simply, as Mr. Lee says that “several authors remark,” merely an 
instance of “ the well-known carelessness of the Romans in ortho- 


hy. 
—— Wakeman contributes a sketch of the early my of 
Caerleon which is hardly ca ep! acco ying Mr. ’3 
catalogue of the antiquities. a little idical twaddle, 
which shows that he has studied neither ive Mythology 
nor the Teutonic lan he comes to Giraldus’s account of 
Caerleon in the twelfth century : — 


the exaggerated 


doubtless handsome and well built; yet when Giraldus, writing of its 
remains as existing in his time, mentions immense palaces ornamented with 
gilded roofs, we may be allowed to doubt whether any ioof of Roman con- 
struction could possibly have endured the seven centuries at least 
which had elapsed from the departure of the to his time. Henry of 
Huntingdon, who wrete half a eeutury before Giraldus, gives 2 different 
account of it: he tells us that, although it had been the seat of an arch- 
bishop, the walls were then scarcely to be seen.—P. 137. 

Writers, ing from one another, make Giraldus talk in this 
way ; bat though Giraldus was doubtless a man given to 
ration, he does not, in his own text, talk such nonsense as Mr. 
Wakeman fathers upon him. He says nota word about gilded 
roofs which had centuries. does is 
(Hil. Cam. i. 4) that, among other “vestigia’ “ relliquise” — 
everything seems to have in ruins—there were “ palatia 


the law out of affection, or else . 
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: ze history, when we see a stone with the name of Geta | 
: = scratched out, just as when we see a breviary with the name of | 
St. Thomas of Canterbury scratched out ; but we do not. know that 
- any new facts are to be learned from the inscriptions at Caerleon. 
‘ Some of the antiquities are curious enough. Here is an odd 
vessel described by Mr. Alfred Way : 
Fotis = It is (he says) of the commen red ware, and the 
: = 
probably for the reeeption of distinet eondiments, like certain twin cruets of 
. glass, well known to travellers in Italy, with a medial partition and two 
necks, serving to contain both vinegar and geil in one vessel—Pp. 32, 33. 
Mr. Lee continues : — 
inspecting 
would be in making partitioned vessel. He suggest at the only 
: : ne which it could be manufactured would be ‘by cutting a common jar 
: - ae or bottle into two parts, and, after having inserted the partition, joining them 
: : 
: | essed, ever, tha 18 18 no 1e Case in the present ragment.— . 33- 
: over them, as Mr. Lee says, “‘while the clay was bm wet, by 
some idle Roman sauntering over the brickyard.”” These scrib- 
| 
| 
q 
| 
| 
| 
3 As the capital of the Roman province of Britannia Secunda, it was no 
doubt a place of considerable importance in its day; yet we must not be led 
iptions of its splendour and extent given to 
: ages. Its area within the walls was, I 
ieve, about iity acres; and, comparing this with that of some of our 
2 most densely populated modern towns, it may possibly have contained from 
: six to seven thousand inhabitants at the most. The public buildings were 
‘We: ese Mr, as very carefully catalogued, de- 
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% on to give a chronological account of events 
relating to in the 


That y 


the last entry 
“ Congregatio navium in Urbe Legi a 
Now one cannot doubt that this refers to E 
display at Chester in 972 or 973. 
Legerceaster, 


writer would 


1054 or 1057.— Griffith ap Rhydderch died, and was succeeded by his 
son ©; ap Griffith, who was living at the Norman conquest. This 
was the King Caradoc who assisted Harold against Griffith ap Llewelyn, 

was 0! uet, near >mt In 
the latter not having assisted him in recovering the prinsipality of South 
Wales. — P. 139. 
Again, the trustworthy chronicles, ish and Welsh, help us 
to nothing except the destruction of Harold’s house by Caradoc, 
which is recorded in the Sazon Chronicle, as also by Florence. But 
Caradoc’s motives are not given, nor is there any mention of his 
helping Harold in his North-Welsh ition. Mr. Wakeman 
y finds ing of all this in and inferior writers, 
ut he ought to learn that it is not from them that the history of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries can be written. 

In return, we have a question to ask of Mr. Wakeman. In 
1053s ey 2 her of Gruffydd, of South Wales, was killed by 

of King Eadward, as Florence says, “ ter frequentes 
— quas egit in loco qui Bulendun dictur” Rhys can hardl 
— - , near Oxford. Has, then, “ Bulendun” 
anything to ith “ Belinus” and “ Bellingstocke,” @ ly 
Teutonic sounding name, but which Mr. Wakeman ent tem 
Archdeacon Coxe as the name of « camp near Caerleon ? 


FOUR CENTURIES.* 


book belongs to the same class as M. s Pictures of 
German Life, a work which was lately reviewed in this 
journal. The author, Dr. Karl von Weber, is the director of the 
State Office at Dresden, and from the-vast stores at his dis- 
posal he has made a selection of documents bearing on the political 
and social condition of Germany pa Bae last four centuries. 
The materials for illustrating the social history of Germany seem 
to be abundant. Of late years, many manuscripts have been 
printed that belong to the same class of literature of which so 
much has ia this country been rescued from oblivion by the publi- 
cations of literary societies, and of which such large use has been 
made by many of our most distinguished historians. For many 
inds, works of this class possess a peculiar charm apart from their 
value to the student of history. The pictures of domestic life, and 
the traits of individual character in a bygone age, that may be 
collected from diaries and private letters, often give a more fait 
picture of the actual state of civilization at the time than the 
sweeping Pages “vom of historians, and may serve to correct 
oe are formed so often from mere political history. 
erhaps, too, there is no better antidote to the supercilious 
—— of modern rficiality than to become acquainted with 
way in which people thought and acted some centuries ago. 
In these days, it is not very probable that an excessive admiration 
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hands on, which of course, when once deposited in the office, was 
i consequence was that a vast 
a great deal of which is 


absolutely worthless, though here and there be found im- 


account of the int to assassinate the Duke, taken, as we 
by 
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za Dresden. ‘Von Dr. Karl von Weber, M rath, Director des Haupt- 
Staatsarchivs. In vier Banden. Tauchnitz, Leipzig. 1857-1861: 


j 


nda, 
Mr. Wakeman has somebow contrived to overlook the important | of the past will 
“who little word “ olim:” 
quoted in 
ti _ ar visi ined a 
for “the reigning prince Morgan snd Owe sp Howel Das, of te 
a a to have been the fact, as the descendants of Qwen were | by the novelty of the papers he has published or the interest 
us Aifere, Earl mt fleet to attack the city, but was re- did rich 
of Geta poked with great lost. Whether the Saxon eri acted under theorem of | documents of the most, vatiod character. Besides those, which 
name of the king, the expedition was in to the payment of the have: bean added. the of 
row that tribute, or whether it originated in some private quarrel between him and , Properly belonged to it, there have added t ves 
the Lord ef Caerleon, it is perhaps impossible to determine. | various branches of local and provincial administration. Im former 
Caerleon, but retired without having efiected their object. The reason rate, on the decease of any person who was supposed to be in 
of this attack is not stated. — | posteasion of officiel secret, to send an officer toseize any papers that 
We dare say Mr. Wakeman has some authority for all these might be of importance. It often happened that the functionary so 
statements; but he does not quote any. And it is certainly odd , employed, either from excess of zeal or want et poe to discri- 
¢ ex the last, we cannot find a word about any of these | minate, carried off bodily every bit of manuscript he could lay his 
that, ~~ 
events either in the Saron Chronicle, the eR gn Fa 
Brut y Tywysogion. owns Eaten ing very year 
after his first election te the crown of catia, choald go to settle 
ispntes at Caerleon seems especially unlikely. Something like | e 
ambriea under 97%, | 
» Saxonum Eadgar.” | which im those days were thought to be State secrets, and 
adgar’s grand naval | which serve to illustrate the history of the times. Dr. 
’ A modern English le crimes, and provincial 
e easily tempted to take this for Leicester, and to | stories — beginning with the fifteenth Ca hangar sy apa 
wonder how the ships got there. A Welshman’s temptation lay | to aes day. The historical pieces are perhaps the most 
: in another direction. He thought of a third Urbs Legionwm, | valuable portion of the collection, for until the rise of the kingdom 
and so in the Brut y Tywysogion (971), Eadgar is made to “col- | of Prussia, the Saxon Electorate was the most important State in 
lect a very great feet at Caerleon-upon-Usk.” Mr. Wakeman | North Germany, and the Court of Dresden maintained ar sonny 
les and goes further, and treats us to “objects” and “attacks,” of which | relations with all the great European monarchies. e ha 
ras not the authentic chronicles at least say nothing. therefore, presented to us a series of despatches and confidential 
were reports on court matters and political subjects from every part of 
‘eon’s the motives for actions done a long time ago. Thus we Europe. 
nough directly after: — Beginning as early as the middle of the fifteenth century, Dr. Von 
either Weber gives us an account of the negotiations that were entered 
else inte to Anas, Ge denghtes of 
walls | IV, Elector of Most Count Charolais, 
y son of the Duke y- pri ped. a 
ibbled | marriage portion of @ thousand. fiecing, 
et, by | tentiaries were 
scrib- | business. The engagement, however, was never completed, and 
time. Charles the Bold soon afterwards married Isabella, daughter of 
a Charles, Duke of Bourbon. Further on, we have the detailed 
t. 
od for 
abets, chief to the Serene the Duke 
and served i years. N he became 
King | make the noble “Lord Gases Lord of 
i i i incantations. 
4 | and romized to give him eight thousand floring of which he gave him 
the, Gail k to pay the rest when the deed was done. 
an to | And when the nobleman was somewhat tardy in fulfilling what be haa pro- 
nases, | mised to do, the gentleman of the chamber wrote a letter to him in his own 
thich handwriting, and sealed with his own seal, wherein he told him how much he 
Pom- 
| 
an 
rtho- | 
| 
ony 
t of 
| was so powerful that it might cost iim his life. So he asked the nobleman. ; 
| whom the gentleman of the chamber had hired to do this wicked deed to 
| give him the letter which the gentleman of the chamber had written, as was 
| said above. And after he had gotten the letter he took the nobleman, the 
companion of the gentleman of the chamber, to the Lord of Charolais, 7 
1obleman had told the whole of the plet, 
me it to the Lord of Oharelais 
: jas he knew that it was not 
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In the same we have a interesting account of the 
marriage feast of Mau Mathias Corvin ng King of Hungary. The 
Elector of Saxony sent two ambassadors to be present at the cere- 
mony, and to offer his congratulations, and at the same time to do 
a little business in buying H ian sheep for his Serene High- 
ness. One of the ambassadors — Hugold von Schleinitz by name— 
sent to his master an elaborate report of the magnificent feasts and 
revels that took place in honour of Beatrix, the Neapolitan prin- 
cess. It is a strange | ogee of the barbaric splendour of a semi- 
Oriental court. In the next century we have some remarkabie 
correspondence relating to the imprisonment and death of Don 
Carlos, the son of Philip II. The notices are those of intelli- 
gencers and news-writers, reporting to the Elector of Saxony. We 
subjoin a few of them :— 

February 14, 1568 (no date of the The of Spain has 
his given the of the Count! de 
Feria, et nescitur 

February 15. Brussels, The imprisonment of the Prince, the King’s son, 
has made a great stir, whereby the e of Alva was forced to write a letter 
in the name of the King, of which he sent copies to the Knights of the Golden 
Fleece, and the Governors and Magistrates of the Netherlands, wherein it 
was said that the King had most weighty reasons for putting his son in 
prison. They say that fifteen or sixteen noblemen and oflicers in the service 
of the Prince have fled. 


In a news-letter forwarded by William of Hesse to Augustus, 
Elector of Saxony, it is stated : — 


years of age, along with twelve of the first grandees, and has set four hundred 
to watch overthem. No one knows the true reasons, but it is thought 
the Prince had asked and begged of his father that the Netherlands and 
the poor folk should not be so much vexed and persecuted, and had wished 
that his father should go into those countries and take heed that they should 
not be so ill-treated, or else send him, the Prince, as he was heir of the realm, 
and being now twenty-three years, ought to see and learn for himself. They 
say that his father gave him a gracious answer, but that when his Majesty 
conferred with his councillors they advised him that his son would be 
— to the attempts of the heretics, and would be corrupted by them. 
ereupon he and twelve lords were imprisoned. bing Boe there is more 
trouble in Spain, and that there are five hundred of the highest grandees on 
the side of the young King. P 


From this it would seem that there was at least among the 
Protestant princes a notion that Don Carlos was opposed to the 
merciless persecutions inflicted by his father on the Low Countries, 
Others imagined that the Prince had displayed heretical ten- 
dencies; it was also very widely believed that Don Carlos had 
conspired for the assassination of his father. The despatches sent 
from the Court of Madrid contain no distinct statement of the 
cause of the apprehension of the Prince —it is only said that the 
King was compelled by the peculiar character of his son to 
put some restraint upon him. It is remarkable, however, 
that the conduct of the —_~ was everywhere suspected, 
though there was nothing ly in the character of the 
Prince to deserve or attract sympathy. A little later, when 
the news of his death arrived, there was a general disposition to 
believe that there had been foul play. But, notwithstanding the 
view taken by some modern writers, it would seem that there is no 
more evidence of his death having been caused by his father than 
there is of his resembled the 
. Itis probable that the account given by the i 

Soeeta Pfinzing is the true one. It is contained in the post 
script of a letter to the Elector from the Duke of Bavaria, dated 
September 3, at The Secretary, after expressing his satisfac- 
tion that the Prince had died in a state of contrition, and in the 
odour of sanctity, proceeds to explain the cause of his death : — 


After his Majesty, as your Serene ys meres well knows, from divers 
weighty reasons, but most of all for the ty die pe rofit of his son the 
Prince, had last January ordered him to be ed in his apartments here 
in the palace, the Prince led a most strange and ill-ordered life with regard 
to his eating and —- during the prevailing heats. Nothing was denied 
him, and whatever he asked was given to him. He would have twenty or 
thirty flasks of snow-water brought to him, and roll in it naked on the floor 
of his chamber. Item, he would have his bed always cooled with snow. 
Afterwards, for five whole days he would eat nothing but fruit, and drank 
iced water in vast quantities ; and then he ate, all at one meal, a huge pasty 
weighing many pounds, and drank cold water afterwards. (P. 25, Vol. i.) 


It is not surprising that he was taken ill, and that no remedies 

ved sufficient to repair the d caused by such a system of 
Biot ; but it was long believed that Philip or the Inquisition were 
concerned in his death. 

From the same century we have some correspondence referring 
to the proposals of marriage made by Saxon princes to Queen 
Elizabeth of England. The first was on behalf of a son of John 
Frederick I. (the M imous), who, on account of his gallant 
resistance to Charles V., was in t favour with the Protestant 
party throughout Europe. In England it would seem that the 
project was favourably viewed, but the death of Edward VI. 
put an end to it. A second a t was made in favour of a 
prince of the Saxon house, and Count Mansfeldt and the 

ce 


or, Dr. Burkardt, were entrusted with the negotiations. 


The offer was, however, politely declined by the Queen : — 


De altera au nem ratione, quamquam re vera ab e@ 
alieno tamen women, nos multum Excel- 
lentiz vestre debere quod tam amanter velit nos nomine I|lustrissimi fratris 
vestri tentare, eumque lubenter intelligimus ab omnibus tum foris tum 
domi collaudari, optiméque illi optamus neque quicquam vobis, excepta hic 
matrimonii actione, amicitie nomine nolumus negare ; quod quidem apert? 
testate sumus oratoribus vestris qui fusius animum nostrum Excellentie 
‘vestrae exponent. 


A third suitor, Erick, King of Sweden, was not more successful 


in his wooing. The suffering lover in a letter dated 15th 

He is greatly to learn from a letter from the forwarded 
to him b toe ve cut him off 
from all hope of her love; the Queen is, as he supposes, offended by an un- 
founded report that he has been a suitor for the hand of Mary Queen of Scots, 
There is no truth in 
alliance for his brother John of Finland. There is equally 
the story about the daughter of the Landgrave of Hesse, which, 
has been told to Elizabeth ; he had only been about that lady in ord 
the constancy of Elizabeth (ego illud feci experiendi animi 8. T. erga 
me constan uam ulla alia de causa), but he does not conceal the jealousy 
which he felt of rt Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and he had only wished, by 
appearing to court the daughter of the Elector, to retaliate deception 
practised on himself. The King proceeds to admit that, in so doing, he had 
with his belief in the constancy and 
affection of Queen Eli ; and adds, with complacent modesty, that he had 
never believed that there — ee the world who, for his sake, would 


is strange epistle was to 
be a love-letter, that was to put an end to all difficulties, and adele ae 


the manners and way of living among the humbler classes, there is 
oom Books of this kind 


DR. SAMUEL PARR, OR WHIGGISM IN ITS RELATIONS TO 
LITERATURE.* 


philosophical claims of Thomas De Quincey, and we should 
not have reverted to his name or his works, had it not been for his 
Essay on Whiggism in its Relations to Literature. Tha title is 
y fair, and not very happy, inasmuch as Dr. Samuel Parr, the 

coryphzeus in this instance of “ Whiggism,” was a very indifferent 
representative of Whig principles; but the Essay itself is one of 
singular power, both as regards style and the art of critical dissec- 
tion. As respects Parr himself, we hold with the question asked 
more than sixty years ago :— 

Who now reads Parr? whose title who shall give ? 

Dr. Sententious hight or Positive. 

From Greek, or French, or any Roman ground, 

In mazy progress and eternal round, 

Quotations dance and wonder at their place, 

Buzz through his wig and give the bush more grace. 


Parr, however, stood in certain relations to his own time in particu- 
lar, and to scholarship in general, sufficient to justify a few remarks 
on his career. With all his foibles, he made himself the comet of 
a season; and to reach even that questionable eminence implies the 
possession of talents and force of character beyond the measure 
meted to men in general. 

For scholars to constitute themselves the monitors of Kings, or 
to be invited by Kings to counsel them, was at one time an esta- 
blished custom. Thomas Aquinas descended from contemplations 
on “are and the laws of being to hint what the King of France 
should do touching his German and Saracen enemies; and, unless 
he is much belied, he scrupled not to call his Majesty a fool. 
Petrarch read lectures upon Roman worthies —his text being 
taken from a collection of Roman coins — to Charles IV. Emperor 
of Germany. Politian furnished the Medici with examples of 
republics flourishing under a Pisander or a Pericles ; nay, he some- 
times ventured on the more arduous task of interfering between 
Lorenzo and his shrill-tongued wife. Muretus abused his learning 
and eloquence by congratulating a Pope on that crowning de- 
liverance to the Holy Catholic Church—the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. Casaubon more warrantably employed his scholar- 
ship in the service of Henry of Navarre,and Leibnitz carried on with 
ae. and Pensionaries nearly as active a correspondence as with 
scholars, mathematicians and genealogists. It was, in short, a 
fashion for States to keep a scholar, as well as a jester, on their 
Civil List. Sometimes, indeed, it might seem as if the scholar 
served both rane as the epigram says that, since the times 
were grown frugal, the laureate “Cibber must serve both for fool 
and for poet.” Meibomius, for example, danced in full armour the 
Pyrrhic dance in the presence of Queen Christina and her ladies of 
honour. The younger Vossius bandied profane jests with the 
“merry monarch” and his courtiers. Scioppius carried his 
jests so far as to earn more than one sound Mh-tossting. The 

tch peasantry to this day read a jest-book ascribed, wrongly 
indeed, to the grave George Buchanan ; and the collection of wise 
saws and modern instances, that go by the name of Ana, prove 
that a gowned scholar was often well qualified to wear the cap and 


Those were the times in which Dr, Samuel Parr would have been 
in place. By reason of his learning, he might, to his heart’s con- 


* De Quincey's Works. Author's Edition. Vol. V. Edinburgh: Adam 
and Charles Black. 1862. 


| 
| 
wards to congratulate herself on these offers, as 
: mad, and died a violent death.— (P. 23, Vol. iii.) 
We have given the above translations as specimens of the 
aa matter of which Dr. Von Weber's book is composed, but it is 
obviously impossible within reasonable limits to give an analysis 
= of a collection so considerable in bulk, and so varied in subject. 
Z In the later periods there are long accounts of life at the Courts 
ui of Dresden and Berlin, and anecdotes without end of Frederick the 
Great and his father, whilst at the same time, for the student of 
occupy a very safe position in literature. om are not so dull as 
. : Samael history, and they are quite as amusing as all but the very 
: best novels. 
| 
4g 
= 
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teat, under the direction of a Pensio 
have given directions to Cesar backed wi 
of governance from Greek and Roman lore. And by reason 
of his absurdities—and they were many—and his wit, which was 
considerable, he might have carried a bauble before George IL, 
or assisted at Convocation as stultus Ecclesiae, Writing to order, 
his rambling propensities would have been kept under due re- 
straint; jesting with the dread of the stocks or the whip before 
him, he woul ~ charier in giving 
in repartee. But ly as regards his and evil qualities — 
his learning and hie Teens of speech — Dr. Parr fell on evil days 
and on an age too late, Neither senate nor Cesar any longer 
needed Latin secretaries—the world’s business had drifted out 
of the reach of Greek was still occasionally a 
stepping-stone to the mitre; but it no longer adorned the Wool- 
pe or the Treasury Bench. Dr. Parr’s volunteer diatribes 
excited a momentary wonder and a barren applause. But Europe 
did not “ring from side to side” with their echoes, and even at 
home they reverberated faintly. Neither wisdom nor folly in the 
ighteenth century had room for him. 

or a scholar of Dr. Parr’s magnitude — and we do not deny that 
he was a very learned and in some respects an accomplished scholar 
—three subjects are pre-eminently worthy of pursuit, inasmuch as 
they demand, and indeed tax, the energies and faculties which aré 
the scholar’s peculiar gifts. The first of these is Theology, in- 
cluding its auxiliaries, ethics and metaphysics; the second is 
Philology, classical or comparative; and the third, either History, 
or rene its main props, Scientific Chronology. Now, as 
the first of these, Dr. Parr’s pretensions are absolutely at zero. He 
cannot be said to have contributed a single stone to the fortress of 
Christian faith. Yet in his time, running el as it did with 
that general convulsion of old opinions — the French Revolution — 
there was surely omme ores and pressing need for the contro- 
versialist to bestir hi . Mr. De Quincey has pointed out, with 
his wonted force of discrimination, not merely the alm 


De Witt or Heinsius, 
maxims and examples 


ost im- 
measurable superiority of Horsley and Louth to Parr, and the 
superior dexterity even of Watson, but also Parr’s general nugacity 
as an exegetical and polemical divine. He is known, indeed, to 
have assisted White in the composition of his once celebrated 
Bampton Lectures ; but this, considering Parr’s real resources and 
his greater assumption of scholarship, was a small matter — the 
truth being that the arrows shot by White against the 
obnoxious chapters of the “‘ Decline and Fall” were borrowed from 
Gibbon’s quiver. Next, there is Philology, in which science 
Parr proclaimed himself from the housetops, and bore himself in 
the streets as “proudly eminent,” and in the department of 
Greek gave place to no one except Richard Porson. Is there a 
single question—we do not say a crucial or momentous question — 
upon which Parr threw even twilight? What Greek or Latin 
author did he edit, in whole or in ? What are his contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of ancient life, manners, or opinion? How 
many, or more properly how few, emendations of syntax or metre 
can be traced to him? And be it remembered that Parr was con- 
temporary with Heyne, with Wolf, with Valcknaer, and latterly 
with Hermann, so that he could not plead any indifference towards 

hilology on the part of the learned world. In History, nothing 
Sound pomp or scurrility was to be looked for at his hands—he 
‘was as incompetent to walk in the footsteps of Hume or Gibbon as 
in those of Pope or Dryden. Yet, from one who had read so much, 
and who talked so dictatorially, some work like Usher’s Chrono- 
sg Sacra, or Joseph Scaliger’s De Emendatione Temporum, or 

r. Fynes Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, might fairly have been ex- 
pected. But how stands the account? Parr has not rectified a 
single questionable date, nor replaced under its gad Olympiad 
or consulship a single errant name. Nay, when help on a curious 
problem was sought of him, Parr was too indolent or too incom 
tent to render it. “To take one case among a thousand,” says 
Mr. De Quincey, enumerating the promises and small per- 
formances of Parr—“ When the year 1800 brought up a question 
in its train [was it to be considered the last year of the eighteenth 
century, or the first of the nineteenth ey did Dr. Parr come for- 
ward with an oracular determination of our scruples, or did he 
ps Sa that pleading to the humble hands of the laureate 
— Pye 


hence, then, it may be fairly asked, did Parr’s reputation 
among his contemporaries arise? On what foundations did it rest, 
by what buttresses was it supported? It would be an assum 
tion, as hollow as any of the Doctor's, to suppose that the men who 
listened to him and allowed him precedence were dupes, or that they 
plotted or connived at the settin up or sustaining a cumbrous 
and hollow idol. Charles Fox, Charles Burney, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, Dr. Butler, William Roscoe, and other more or less memo- 
rable ns, were not easily to be deluded themselves, neither 
were they prone to delude others in their estimate of intellectual 
or conyersational pretensions. On the other hand, Parr had reall 
a brilliant list of correspondents, in which Princes of the Bl 
and wearers of coronets vied with statesmen, scholars, divin 
and ladies literary or only beautiful, in complimenting him an 
humouring him to the top of his bent. How, then, came Parr to 
be admitted to their tables, and, still more, how came he to be 
listened to at them as one entitled to place and priority ? “ Though 
a little out of fashion, there was much care and 
valour in this” — Doctor. In the first place, he had a wonder- 
fully retentive memory that always enabled him to produce the 
treasures of his well-stored, though not well-ordered mind. He 
sowed, indeed, his quotations with the sack and not with 


the hand; and in “the thread of his verbosity was 
often finer than the staple of his argument.” Yet his power 
of illustrating current or scholastic subjects of discourse was 
unusual; and if Sg the Aristotle, Homer or Euripides, were 
needed as authorities for fact, opinion, or oer their testimony 
was ever on the tip of Parr’s tongue. dly, he was master 
of a ies of wit that tells powerfully in table-talk. Parr 
could throw off an antithesis or an epi with a happiness 
scarcely inferior to that of Sheridan hi If he did not move 
a in an equal degree with that matchless diner-out, he 


or former times. For the difficulty and the merit of this 
acquirement we will call upon Mr. De Quincey himself to 
witness :— 

The art of writing Latin finely is a noble accom and I 

ioms 


oa the tyranny of modern 
whole composition will be redolent of lamps, not fed with Roman oil, 
with i 


generous disposition, It was these i 
that neutralized the effects of his inordinate vanity—of ule political 
inconsistency —of his portentous verbiage—of his feminine ad- 
diction to hear, credit, and retail gossip. Mr. De Quincey shall 
esteem, and whose character he has so keenly analysed. 
briefly noticing the unlucky results of Parr’s doctrines on some of 
his pupils, one of whom was expatriated at his country’s expense 
and another hanged! he proceeds to say :— 


The sufferings of his 


to the giver, and a thousand times more precious to the receiver. 

and fled, Dr. his ear was open 
to those who sat in darkness and sorrow ; and whenever the distress was real, 
remembering that he himself was peste) sod frailty-laden human creature, he 
did not think it became him too ly to examine in what —— or 
indiscretion had concurred to that effect. Sam Parr! these things will make 
the earth lie light u last abode ; flowers will flourish on its verdant 
roof; and gleams o' remembrances extort an occasional twinge of com- 
punction even from me — at the very moment when I am endeavouring with 
the gentlest of knoutings quietly to perstringe your errors. 

That Parr’s life was a failure admits not of question. He 
mised much, he performed nothing; he had amassed treasure, but 
it never circulated; his name has affixed itself to no one depart- 
ment of scholarship, or of the learning of which scholarship is the 
basis and the instrument. To what may this cabnatohget failure 
be ascribed? In our opinion, to instability of p . Inenu- 
merating the causes which rendered the t Leibnitz second, in 
some respects, to such scholars as Joseph 
maticians as Newton, or such metaphysicians as Des Cartes, 
Gibbon reckons the wide round and variety of his studies, which, 
embracing nearly the whole orb of knowledge, formed a circle too 
vast even for his capacious intellect and untiring ene It is not 
granted even to the greatest minds to attain universal empire — 
to predominate at once in history and metaphysics, in science and 
art, in politics and in philosophy. Bacon’s experiments were 
sometimes ludi ly inapposite; Hobbes wrote verses which 
hardly a bell-man would have owned ; Lipsius was a driveller ih 
theology; and Newton expounded prophecy no better than Dr. 
Kett or other “ ordi men and Christians.” Parr, in point of 
intellectual far below any one of these, except Lipsius, frit- 
tered away his learning with even worse consequences to himself. 
His Opera Omnia form eight enormous tomes, and contain 5,734 
octavo pages, many of them printed in small type; and yet 
this mausoleum are excluded his contributions to the month] 
journals of the day, and the notes or pages which he contributed 
to the books of his friends — Mr. Roscoe’s and Bampton-lecturing 
White, for example. And yet the author of the Pursuits of 
Literature could justly ask, “ thas Dr. Parr written? A sermon 
or two (rather long), a Latin Preface to Bellendenus (rather long 
too), another e to some English Tracts, and two or three 
English Pamphlets about his own private quarrels.” A 
mind in ruins, Addison has finely samba 4 is a more melan- 
a mo than Babylon or Hecatcmpylos at the present hour. 
Little pes aad is the spectacle of Parr’s life. Tis own vanity, the 
homage or the fear of those around him, and tlie ease with which 
he was diverted from the projects he had formed, rendered his 
Leegey Sean his talents barren, and his pretensions contempti- 
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GREEK LITERATURE.* 


TR GEORGE YOUNG’S on the ers of Greek Lite- 
rature in England won the Le Bas prize for 1861 at Cambridge, 
and is published, as the rales which regulate the prize require. It 
deserves the distinction more than many itions of successful 
competitors a t is a careful and ac- 
the condition of Greek literature in this 
from the daysof Theodore of Tarsus to those of Lancelot Andrewes, 
and exhibits powers ‘of historical criticism which, if — 
cultivated, win for the writerno mean place amongst histori 
scholars. If he is not free from the dangers which beset most 
young writers in redundence end confusion of metaphor, his style 
1s on the whole simple and agreeable. We are willing to “en oe 
am oceesional sentence which may tell us “ that no assault upon the 
foundations of our knowledge can fail to find its appropriate refu- 
tation in the armoury ef ten centuries of conflict,” when we see a 
writer studying to be fair, and to acknowl the full merit whe- 
thize. It is not our purpose, however, to go over the history 
which Sir George tone has examined, which has been 
treated in its place in the great work of Hallam. But the present 
shows some mi ion of the causes at work during 
the Middle Ages, whether to depress the knowledge of Greek or 
to raise it, lays too muck stress on the history of Greek philo- 
sophical literature, even while it professes to assign its due value 
and influence to every portion of that literature; and the writer 
has thus been led to to the Revival of the sixteenth century 
an influence which certainly was not exclusively itsown. For the 
same reason, perhaps, he is less ready than Hallam to admit the 
scanty results uced by the labours of Archbishop Theodore 
towards extending a real knowl of Greek literature. 

It may well be doubted whether a much wider acquaintance 
with Greek writings, and with the Greek | itself, would 
have done much to ¢ the history and course of medieval 
thought. As it was, afew scholars here and there might try to 
extend their own. knowledge and impart it to others; but, on the 
whole, their efforts could not but be abortive as long as causes 
were at work which had no direct connexion with barbarism or a 
dull acquiescence in ignorance and It 
exaggeration, not altogether intelligible, to at in 
the time of Theodore, “there seems to a an affinity of 


y 
- left 
t 


a 
so different in sentiment and character from the Latin” (15 
is true that while the scholastic philosophy flourished, 
literature meant little more than Aristotle, and Aristotle meant 
little more than his treatises an Logic and Physics; yet it seems 
rash to infer that an acquaintance with his rT works, or even 
with other branches of Greek literature, would have produced 
material or immediate results. Throughout the whole of 
Western Christendom, the human mind was chained down ina 
submission to authority, which may have received strength from 
the method im which Aristotle was handled, but which was in no 
way derived from it. The writings of Augustine had completed 
the great fabric of theologi rity ; and the growth of the 
had consolidated powers of sacerdotalism. Yet whe- 
ther im the West or the East, the Popes and the Schoolmen had 
in Law an more ing of their fear than any that could 
be furnished in whether of Greece or any other : 
If Scholasticism itself involved consequences of which the School- 
men themselves never dreamed, if the syllogism so potent in the 
hands of the orthodox might, in the hands of others, prove a weapon 
mighty for destruction, yet ically the emancipation of the 
human intellect was more surely guaninteed by the code of Justi- 
nian in the East and the rise of the Civil Lawyers in the West. 
Roger Bacon mentions the s of the Civil Law as among the 
hindrances to leeraing ; he could scareely be expected 
to see the bearing whici: it had on that authority of the Canon 
Law which had grown up with the growth of the Papacy. The 
intellect was already poe Se when the Civil Lawyers of Paris 


from the latter to principles which were laid down before 

rise of Christianity i ; this awakening was sure to lead, 

not ay oom i e with Greek literature, but to a 
more ical and ie use of it. Without this i 

derived from the necessities of common life, the access to Greek 

philosophers and could but have urged on very feebly the 


i of the last igh 
to -answer this statement, whi 
arises from limiting Greek literature (perhaps unconsciously) to 
logic and physics. s of 
Bacon, that “the wisdom which 
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his’ fallacious analysis of the: 
Bacon nor Macaulay was able 
to see how close was the ment between that hy and 
the system which to be, and which in a certain sense 
was, the ina of a new method. So far as the science 
derived from the Greeks was useless, it might become a fit instru- 
ment in the hands of schoolmasters, although we might have fan- 
cied that even these might find something better to work with. It 
is time that so absurd a limitation should be swept away — a limi- 
tation introduced, it would seem, by the narrow taste of Saracenic 
translators, who deliberately ignored the orators, and his- 
torians of Greece, in their anxiety to the works of Galen 
and a The knowledge of Greek ar, especially 
in its relation to Comparative Philology, is the most invaluable 
instrument in the education of the young. Greek literature, in all 
that minently deserves the name, is, and must always be, 
emphatically for men. It may give scope to in 
the hands of Grote and Thirlwall; but it ished practical 
counsel to the writers of the Federalist, im their efforts to bring to 
perfection the constitution of the United States. The disruption, 
which has already taken place, would not, in the opinion of De 
Tocqueville, have been accelerated by the study of a literature 
which he thinks ought more than any other to be studied in a 
ut, not content wi i preeminent i i 
Gack the the. Sar Crome oung has 
entered with somewhat unnecessary vehemence into the battle of 
Greek pronunciation and reading, Personal taste is one thing — 
to extend that taste toa foreign nation and to remote times is 
another. Because the ear of certam English and other scholars 
was offended by what they termed the lugubrious itacismus of 
modern Greek pronunciation, they set to work to restore the old 
and true one. (97.) Now, without entering into any minute 
examination of the merits or demerits of a people or a language in 
which the phonetic and moral distinctions between ipérepoy and 
iypérepoy are not SS clear, it ap almost monstrous to 
treat all the vowel sounds of a language im some arbi 
then to call the change a “clever and spirited reform.” Sir 
Young adheres, it seems, to the astonishing notion that the name 
Terne is a contraction of ieot vijoog; but it argues a scarcely 
less shallow acquaintance with the laws of language to assert that 
the modern Greek pronunciation points “to affectation, rather than 
to ignorance ; to the fashionable drawl of the ignorant fops of the 
Empire, rather than to the accent in which Gothic throats 
must have croaked about the 's throne.” (85.) The 
mincing talk of courtiers does not influence sarah, gt 
the common people ; and if we cannot tell with certainty was 
the pronunciation of Demosthenes and Plato, we may be quite 
certain that it was not like ours. It be absurd to make 
rovroy rhyme with bow-wow; but it is absolutely inexcusable to 


sweeping terms by Macaulay in 
Socratic philosophy; but setihior 


and 


introduce into the reading of Greek a sound which can scarcely be 
said to exist even in ish. Our school- might receive 
something more than a rebuke, if they were to read ceXawai 


as they read “nay, nay.” To suit the canons of Erasmus, every 
such diphth Urey twisted into the sound of the solitary 
English aye. Even Hallam himself spenks with less than his 
usual judgment when he says that “to t the iation of 
the modern Greeks, even if right, would be buying truth very dear.” 
The way in which Sophocles and Zschylus spoke, must have been 
the right one ; and if the modern Greek be the same, the question 
is at an end. Our vowel use is manifestly indefensible; but 
the real difficulty lies, not here, but in the reconcilement of 
accent with quantity. Our “reformed” method violates or ig- 
nores both. 

Yet, whatever may have been the sins of scholars on this head 
during the sixteenth century, there was throughout it, as Sir G. 
Young remarks, “no Pweg Mes admitting the female sex to the 
enjoyment of ancient lore.” his poem or Essay on Human Life, 
Rogers has drawn one of his least prosy illustrations from the 
legend of Lady Jane Grey, 


“who in her chamber sate 
Musing with Plate, though the horn was blown 
And all in green array were chasing down the svn.” 


translations, to fail 
—* beauty of that dialogue which tells 
rs of 


verbal 
which half makes us pardon the weariness and resentment of 


: ee controversy, but forthe use of mankind effete.” (102.) From one 
se point of view Bacon is right; and yet there is an aspect in which 
| The verdict of on has been echoed in still more bitter and 
= temper which especially attracted our forefathers to the stuquumy 
y = Greek ;” or that perhaps “the thinner film of Latinization. . 
wich was ensured Dy the Tn her little volume Selections, Lady Cha’ offers the same 
. ; : : : intellectual food “to her own sex,” in the hope especially of at- 
> Bat if Sir George Young the influence | tracting oung girls who be deterred they 
a of Greek literature during the Middle Ages, Th ecm © bw might Pome t think too clever. The attempt is not very success- 
The | and the reader is sometimes tempted toask himself why it was 
_— of ‘its history is, im his own words, “the end of the sixteenth | made. There are translations of Plato already in existence; and 
z century, when it ceased to be the acquirement of men and became | the present volume is not a mere stringing together of duel 
: | sages from different works. In addition to such extracts, Lady 
: : | Chatterton gives, to use her own elegant phrase, “ the entire 
: : | the” Crito and Phedo. She could not have made a better choice, 
Sees 3 | if wishing to draw the reader’s attention to Plato “as the greatest 
a | example that God never left Himself without a witness, never left 
| man without a guide pointing truthwards.” Nor would it od 
the tale of the last 
: : its which are purel i 
= | 
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Athenian hearers—the true nobleness of the man, his singular 
love and tenderness, his lighthearted playfulness, stand out as they 
have never stood out in any other man, exeept perhaps in Sir Thomas 
More. The Phedo might assuredly be better but men 
and women who cannot read it in the Greek will be the better for 
reading even Lady Chatterton’s version, albeit they may fail some- 
times to understand it, for the very simple reason that it does not 
represent the original. They may possibly find it tedious also; 
for Lady Chatterton (whether following some other translation or 
for whatever cause) has thought it necessary to retain idioms 
which are not English, while leaving out whole phrases or pro- 
positions which are frequently by no means unimportant. Any- 
ag a translation has no business to omi 
the latter —a reproduction has no business to retain the former. 
But the Phedo represents the conversational | 
thinkers, not 2 age free perhaps from some artificial polish, 
yet substantially same in their every-day talk. As such, it 
should be rendered into English; and our conversational “ you” 
should the formal “thou.” The translation is, indeed, 
full of mistakes, and exhibits not a few glaring blunders. In 
passage after passage the sense is altogether missed, and real dis- 
tinctions are not perceived. while a false contrast is put into their 
worst kind :— 


A foolish person . . . . might not see the reason it is unwise to fi 
master, and most wise to remain : adpdnuntetiie 


away from a good 
person might escape. (P. 79.) 

The original says something about a man who might 
not remember “that it was his duty not to fly from his master if 
he were a one, but to remain as close to him as ible; and 
so in his thoughtlessness he might run away.” O instances, 
carrying out the mistakes to greater length, may be found at 
PP 97, 99, 100, 118, &c. &e.; but the opening sentences may 
‘serve as well as any to show how far this version can claim to be 


Echenates. Wert thou present thyself, O Phedo, with Socrates on the day 
when he drank the poison in his prison, or from some other person didst thou 
hear of it ? 

Phedo. I was there myself, O Echenates. 

Echenates. What then did that great man say at his death, and how was 
his end? I should like to hear about it, for none of our fellow-citizens of 
Phlius have a habit of going to Athens, nor has any stranger come to us from 
thence for a long time, who could give us any distinct account of what hap- 
pened, only at least that he drank the poison and died. 

Phado. Not then about the'trial hast thou heard, and in what manner it. 


took place? &e. 


ACROSS THE CARPATHIANS.* 


i hae lady who has given us this unpretending-volume of travels 
deserves credit for having Agra of the beaten paths of 
the tourist. Notwithstanding the great interest which attaches 


to Austria and its dependencies, and in spite of the renown shed 


upon Hun by the celebrated men of 1848 — Bem, Dembinski, 
Klapka, Damjanic, and the Slovak Kossuth — we question whether 
the ears | of any part of Europe is so little known as that which 
is bounded on the south by the Drave and the Danube, and on the 
north and east by the Carpathian Mountains, which bend over it 
like a Tartar bow. This indifference about H and Tran- 
sylvania dates, we may add, from the time of , who gave 
occasion to Dr. Farmer and the rest of his critics to point out the 
“ignorance” of the dramatist in making Bohemia possess a sea 
coast, causing a ship to be wrecked on it. But this ignorance was 
at least shared in by his contemporaries — his being taken from 
Pandosta, a novel by Robert Greene, in which the ship in which 
Dorastus and Fawnia flee from the king is wrecked upon the coast 
of Bohemia. Certainly the legend of the Winter’s Tale might 
well have arisen where Shakspeare places it, for our present 
auth who has a head for these matters, has contrived to pick 

legends equally good—one, indeed, which we 
hall presently quote, being exactly fitted not merely for the 
drama, but for the “sensation drama” of to-day. Coleridge, whose 
reading was both curious and extensive, touched upon pay ae 
and in his play of Zapolya strange Slovak names will we found, 
such as here will puzzle the eyes and the tongue of the reader. 
So, perhaps not without meaning, has the authoress chosen for her 
motto on the title-page that sentence from Dalimil’s Chronicle 
which tells us that “ In the Srb language there is a country whose 
name isChorvatia” — the arrangement of which mystic sentence is 
ot imagined the announcement to 


wands the Be the sake of benefiting 
their health, two English s, a niece (who has written the 
book’) and an aunt, resolved to reach Cracow by crossing the Car- 
thian Mountains instead of going by What will not 
ish ladies go through? These two were a) ly equal to 
“things unattempted yet in Prose or thyme,” and fell to raptures 
at the novelty of travelling “from Presburg vid Tyrnau, thro 
the valley of the Vag (Wang) to Smécks, from Smécks across the 
ians to Cracow.” The only books affording any information 
about this remote region which our travellers obtain were 
Mednyansky’s Picturesque Tour on the Waag, and the Diary of 
Mr. t, who tzavelled in 1831. The ladies. collected 
various travellers the agreeable facts that there were decent inns 


ae ee Cambridge and London: Macmillan & Co. 


of Athenian |" 


too er courier nor i e persi 
termination of Englishwomen, united with the faith and simplicity 
of Bunyan’s e pilgrim, set out unaccompanied ; after 
encountering no greater than dirty beds, and now and fhen 
a rude innkeeper, or a “ blundering ter,” they arrived in 
safety at the north side of the Carpathians. Their luggage, re- 
duced to its minimum, with a stock of portable soup, some tea, and 
a hand-basket containing Rouman water-vases, too i 


to be trusted out of sight, reached their destination in safety also, 
which, as the writer 0 says ing for the roads north 
of Hungary and Galicia. 

The country from Presburg to Pistjau is fertile and “smiling” 


features had font what 


Tmany and 
Austria. Next to the German, indeed, the most industrious 
tenant of the Hungarian soil i 
town reach 
Little 


imagination, the hand thus stained 
and plumper— im short, it renewed its youth. 
Upon this, to shorten the story, Elizabeth Batory presumed 
the logical conclusion from this very partial 
bath of “ virgin’s blood” would renovate her exhausted 
ee: restore the charms of her youth. She made up h 
that the experiment would be worth a trial; and amongst 
number of her attendants, who, as usual in novels and tales, 
Pee ec blood,” she sought her victima We con- 

ue the le; i— 


At the foot of the rock whereon the castle stands dwelt two old women, 
abjectly poor, cringing and malignant; these were to be 

A subterranean led from the castle to their cottage ; this w 
the scene of the crime. And now, conducted through the secret passage 


FER 


: 

; 


yo 
entered is mysterious manner, devotes 
self to follow up the track jood. 


and appearing before the Palatine, George Th 
nounced tn coutt. No time was 
matter; and, before the murderess and her associates 
they were accused, the Palatine, was upen them, and 
the murdered girl was discovered in the cellar. The 
at the stake, but the sister of the King of Poland 
imprisonment for life. 


Fee 


tf 


E 


poetical y Violated, our travellers went their 
way. At Trentsin they found the hotel full, and had to pass the 
th 


but pasted up beside neon ony, daubs were the Police Regula- 
exs, 


that the English public would be as ignorant of the country which 
she an they weneof thoes whence 
Psalmanazzar said he escaped, and whese hem 


fertile in 
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~ & limi~ | all epithet of some value, we should my 

jagine, irom its frequ 

nd his uso with 
yards ucing am excellent wine, large white fields of oats, 

f Galen | and the road fringed with acncias.in full bloom, 

we) formed a pleasant pi The ts, in white tunics, wide 

e, in all 

eavy Ol countenance, women presente sweet cheer 

cing , faces, and the country had a mach more cultivated -arance than 

upti 

erature 

ed in a 
Primate, and boasted, before 1848, a printing press, whence many 

‘f of said to flourish there in the greatest purity. 

Travelling onward in took a little 

— girl for a guide to lead them the toll-bar where the carriage 

rears really English : — which may be fitly recommended to the writers of melodramas. 

' and is “ established but too certainly by the witmess of legal doce- 

ments.” Here it is:— 

>. | Elizabeth Batory, sister to the King of Poland, and wife of a powerful 
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the ful information. Certainly it was full of evil odours, dirt, tinsel 
pictures, and little ornaments, and smelt worse than that ay weak 
calls the and soul town of C 
guest-chamber shall contain a bed, a table, a chair, and a chest: with 
a lock, also a lock on the door. N.B.—Clean sheets shall be put 
on the bed, tf the traveller shall so require.” 

The authoress next explains —for all travellers must occasionally 
mount the orm—whotheSlovaks or Srbs.are, whence 
to whom were indebted oa naavert how the 
lonian missionaries struggled wi to obtain permission to 
bequeath to their Slay locks a Slawonic Bible, and to teach them 
prayers in their own tongue. This information is not only dis- 
tigured with strange names, but is rendered ,almost unreadable 
by a dryness and deadness of style which it is impossible to get over 
and cruel to blame, being the result of nature rather than of art. 

The whole of the chapter should in fact have been thrown imtoone ; 
ee But, after having written a good part 
of the book, the authoress seems to have been struck by the idea 
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invented. Consequently, we have a huge slice of history as dry 
as ship biscuit which a made the cirenit of the globe. "Nor, to 
say the truth, is that portion of the book which narrates the travels 
of the two ladies much more Bye We have seldom read a 
volume so difficult to review. The ladies are sensible, unrha 
dical, well-educated, and common-sense people. But it is just 
that common sense that we find fault with. Murray’s H 

is by far more romantic and descriptive. True it is that these 
ladies have been everywhere : — 

Not in Austria, nor in Scotland, nor in Switzerland; not in North Italy, 
nor in Transylvania ; not on the Danube, nor on the Rhine, can we 
such a seven days’ journey as when tracing the course of that wandering 

and proud rui 
idal mountains from whose snow-capped pad it — 

This is the best bit of description in the book, and our readers 
will agree with us that it is but negative. It resembles that 
puzzling power of tongue possessed by some ladies, who tell you that 
& new acquaintance is not like Jones, nor Smith—that he has not 
the nose of Brown, nor the hay-coloured whiskers of Robinson — 
and so on, till, having a through their whole visiting list, they 
leave you to form the opinion you can of the new acquain- 
tance from the pleasing fact that you have no data to go upon. 
Certainly, we once heard Mr. e, in a farce, fully satisfied 
on negative evidence. ‘Have you,” said he, to his interlocutor, 
“have you a strawberry mark on your left shoulder?” “No, I 
have not,” shouts the man. “Then,” said the little comedian 
with deep emotion, “you are my brother.” We confess we did 
not quite see the force of the reasoning. 

This negative style is kept up through the whole of the book. 
The writer goes to Kubin, to the Ice Cave at Demenfalva, where 
a figure of ice of almost human form may be destroyed one 
moment, and will ually, from the constant dripping of half- 
frozen water, build itself up before the spectator. She visits St. 
Miklos, Csorba, Smécks. She writes on Panslavism, the Saxons 
of the Zips, Polish Jews, and Galicians, and at last reaches Cracow. 
But having travelled with her thus far, we aye very little wiser 
than we were before. The effect produced upon our minds is, 
like her descriptions, negative. The truth is, a traveller, to be 
able to write an amusi k, should have many gifts and a fluent 
easy style. He or she should possess a perfect Iowledge of the 
subject, great observation, and a method of imparting the cream 
of what is observed. Without these a book of travels is really 
not worth reading; nor is it much to say that this lady has 
thoroughly failed in interesting us. As we lay down this book 
after carefully reading it, we can recollect no point of interest or 
brilliancy save the legends, and we are afraid that, in the ensuing 
autumn, not one amongst the crowds of travellers who pour from 
our shores will be induced by it to travel across the Carpathians. 


TURKISH CAPTIVITY IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.* 


Faces book, which contains an account of the Turkish captivity 
and release of a young Bohemian nobleman at the end of the 
sixteenth century, is as interesting as a story by Defoe, and more 
instructive, inasmuch as the incidents are true, and are most sug- 
tively illustrative of the condition of the Turks at the close of 
fhe sixteenth century, and the relations then subsisting between 
them and Christendom. Many a reader will be thankful to the 
successor of Dr. Donaldson for having undertaken this translation 
from the Bohemian, of a narrative which is not only of consider- 
able historical value, but is also written in a style of such sim- 
icity and pure and manly taste, as would do honour to any 
iterature in Europe at that period. 

Wenceslas Wratislaw, the son of a noble family of Bohemia, 
formed in the year 1591 one of the suite of the am or of the 
Emperor Rudolph Il. to the Sultan Amurath III. He was 
be a boy at the time, and his relatives, he tells us, were anxious 

he should gain experience and see Eastern countries. The 
wer of the Turks, and the terror with which they inspired 
was then at a stand-still; and symptoms of decline were 

to be observed, although the Turkish arms were still truly formid- 
able. Twenty-two years before, they had been beaten back 
from the walls of Vienna, and nine years” previously their 
navy was nearly annihilated at Lepanto. But they were still a 
terrible, insolent, and cruel barbarian Power, with whom Christian 
countries were content to hold intercourse on terms of humiliation. 
At the court of their sovereign, Christian ambassadors were only 
admitted on condition of servile obeisance ; and in their galleys 
and dungeons, and on their public works, Christian nobles, knights, 
and artisans were wearing out their lives in the most horrible form 
of slavery. The young Wratislaw’s account of his journey to 
Constantinople shows that he had a quick perception of the rela- 
tions in which Christians stood to the Turks. The protection 
of the pashas had everywhere to be bought with presents 
of costly jewellery and articles of cunning French workman- 
ship, among which clocks and watches were the most accept- 
able offerings, and the supply taken from the Imperial clock- 


* Adventures o; Baron Wenceslas Wratislaw, Mitrowitz. What he saw 


in the Turkish Metropolis of Constantinople. i in his Captivity 
and after his Hi Return to his Country. Committed to Writing in the 
Year of our 15 Literally translated from the original Bohemian. 


By A. H. Wratislaw, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar School, Bury St. 
Edmunds, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
London : Bell & Daldy. 1862. 


makers of Vienna must have been most abundant, and have highl. 
taxed their ingenuity. Every interview with the pashas, 
presents of dollars, silver-gilt jugs, ers, &c., but most 
especially of clocks. Weve ef'a clock in the form of a gi 
horse, on which sat a Turk with an arrow drawn to the head, and of 
a square striking clock, on which two men stood and moved, and 
when it struck ed their mouths, Another had on it a 
Turk on horseback, together with a lion overpowering another 
Turk, and, when the struck, the horse pawed with his foot 
and turned his eyes every minute. More than all this, the Turks 
refused to call the Emperor of Germany anything more than the 
King of Vienna, saying that their own Sultan was the Roman 
Emperor; and a yearly payment was exacted from Vienna, 
under the title of tribute. The intermission of the payment of 
this tribute was the chief cause of the trouble which befell the 
embassy of which Baron Wratislaw was a member. The money 
was not sent to Constantinople, because the Turks had broken 
the truce for which it was paid, and one Hassan Pasha 
had made an incursion into Croatia. He had taken the Castle of 
Wyhysht, and sent 300 Christian prisoners to Constantinople, 
each of whom was — to carry six stuiled heads of 
slaughtered Christians. The ghastly procession of cheyeat 
Turks and their captives passed by the house in which the 
Viennese Embassy dwelt, and young Wratislaw beheld from a 
window the barbarous exultation of the mob as the train moved 
along — mothers with children at the breast, and infants of one 
and two years of and wives wailing aloud as they bore in 
their hands the h of their slain husbands. 

As matters proceeded towards open hostilities between the 
Emperor of Germany and the Sultan, the treatment of the 
Imperial Embassy at Constantinople became worse and worse, 
until at last their hotel was turned into a prison, and the gates 
made fast. After this, a man of the Embassy became a renegad| 
and betrayed the secret papers of the Ambassador, which maaan 
the reports of spies and female relatives of the Sultan, and persons 
in his service who had been bribed to give secret information of 
the projects of the Ottoman Power. e Ambassador was then 
taken off as a prisoner to the Sultan’s camp—he was 
along in the train of the army, and so maltreated that he died on 
reaching Belgrade. The rest of the Embassy, two hours after 
his departure, were from their house by the sub-pashas 
and the city executioner, through the midst of the mob of Con- 
stantinople, who swarmed round about the Embassy and mounted 
on the very house-tops of the nearest houses. Young Wratislaw 
was then very ill of dysentery, and in the last stage of weakness. 
He was, nevertheless, torn from his bed in his shirt, an iron ring 


/ was placed round his neck, as well as round that of each of his 


comrades, and together with his companions he was paraded all 
through Constantinople, and subjected to frightful usage. As he 
could not walk he was placed on a mule, and held down by either 
leg by two executioners, so that he bled, and thus, sick and faint- 
ing beneath a burning sun, amid the execrations of yee | 
hing their teeth in fury, he and his companions were | 
neath the gallows where criminals were usually suspended b 
hooks, and the whole party were threatened with instant dea 
unless they turned Mahometans :— 
But, by the grace of God, none of us did this, but we were all ready to 
len ves although, on the other hand, we were so over- 


After remaining sti)! about a quarter of an hour, the sub-pasha gave orders 
to conduct us to the sea, which was close at hand. The vulgar, therefore, 
as they had not hung us on the hooks, had no other expectation but that 
they would drown us in the sea. Every living soul, therefore, ran down to 
the sea, and took their seats in boats and barges, for ter convenience in 
looking on. Wher they brought us to the shore, they thrust us almost 
head-over-heels into a boat, in which camels and mules, with all manner of 
mercantile burdens, are ferried over from E to Asia, cursing at us, 

eo in a@ manner that the poor 
wretches pulled each other down by their chains. Coming to myself again, 
I thanked my God that it had pleased Him to release me from that terrible 


thee, help me!” He, al ugh the rest looked angrily at him, and reviled 
him, gave no heed to them, but ran up rapidly, helped me down, and after 
saying to me sorrowfully, “ God release thee,” departed. 
They were taken at last to the arsenal, and the description of its 
inmates is highly curious, as we here see who were the artificers 
of the splendid Turkish galleys of the sixteenth century, so well 
known in the pictures of sea fights of that time :— 

In the principal building there are captives of various nations, artisans who 


construct gall and divers other 8; for instance, carpenters, joiners, 
smiths, om, sailclothmakers, locksmiths, and coopers, who are con- 


when they work industriously, porridge is given 
them on Rarkish Sunday,) and, above all, of 
release before rest. For, when they execute a handsome piece of work, 


= not to escape from Turkey for ten years, more or less, but to work 


himself, 
earn his liberty, since no a eee for a Christian, he must produce as 


| 
A 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
and being | they drag me from the mule, and throw 
; ; ; me, like my comrades, into the boat, I fortunately saw a Turk whom I knew, 
te = and called out to him, imploring him : —“ My soul, for God’s sake I implore 
a= ducted every day into this or that workshop. ese are the best off of 
for they have it in their to filch sell them and 
: p confers the following favours on the chief artisans. _— from them a 
a0 ee ; after that time, they can marry and settle there at their liking, or return to 
; during that time escape before he has earned his liberty, or should a captive ; 
=) who is ransoming himself not bring his price by a certain day, then these, 
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his sureties, become liable, one to have an eye strack out, a second to have an 
ear, a third to have his nose, a fourth to have the thumbs of both his hands, 
and the toes of both his tee! cut off, or the teeth on one side of his jaw 
knocked out, or to receive so many hundred blows on iis belly, the calves of 
his legs, and the soles of his feet. Not till any given captive obtains 
sureties (and it is seldom that any one makes such an engagement) is he 
released to go to Christendom, and if he is not to be found, and does not pay 
his ransom, his sureties have to suffer according to their bond. 


Baron Wratislaw saw a captive Hungarian in the arsenal who 
had become surety for a false friend, and had uently to 
wear two sets of fetters — one for himself and one for the man he 
had released — and had lost one ear, four front teeth, both thumbs, 
all his toes, and was frightfully beaten with a stick every Friday. 

The most unhappy class of prisoners were those who knew no 
kind of manual art, for they became mere galley-slaves and com- 
mon day-labourers. Among these was this poor young nobleman 
classed; and a more truthful and detailed account of horrible 
sufferings than those which the unfortunate lad had to pass 
through for three or four years can hardly be found anywhere. 
Although he managed to help himself by learning to knit stock- 
ings, yet the hunger of himself and his fellow-captives was at 
times so great that they were glad to be fed on carrion flesh and 
fish, and food of the most revolting description. The state of the 
gaol was revolting in the last degree. e filth was most abomi- 
nable, and fleas, lice, bugs, and black ants abounded in such mul- 
titudes that the narrator says, nowhere on his whole body, left 
naked to the assaults of these creatures—not even on the head and 
face — could you find a sound place with apin. But their sufferi 
during the season of galley-rowing were perhaps the most horrible 
of all, From the description here contained of the life of a Turkish 
a a vivid ae may be formed of the amount of 

hristian misery in the kish fleets, then the scourge of the 
Mediterranean. It is horrible to think of three hundred Christians 
—many of them delicately brought up — chained in each galley 
by the foot to the bench, so that they could just move to pull 
the oar, with their naked bodies roasted all day long by an Eastern 
sun :— 

And thus fettered hand and foot the captive must row day and night, 
unless there is a gale, till the skin on the body is scorched like that of a 
singed hog, and cracks from the heat. The sweat flows into the eyes and 
steeps the whole body, whence arises excessive agony, especially to silken 
hands unaccustomed to work, on which blisters are formed from the oars, 
and soe give way with the oar one must; for when the superintendent of 
the boat sees any one taking breath, and wating, he immediately beats him, 
naked as he is, either with the usual galley-slave scourge, or with a wet 
rope dipped in the sea, till he makes abundance of bloody weals over his 
whole body. Under all this you must be silent, and neither look at him nor 
cry out “Oh!” or you have immediately twice as many blows, and these 
in addition : —“ Pregidy anaseny, sigligum, irlasem?” “Ha, 

» why dost thou murmur, contradict, and get angry ?” 

us, too, it happened to one of our company, an Austrian knight, a - 
haired man, who, when a Turk struck him with the usual scourge over t! 
baat The Turk, not understanding the language in which he spoke, 

me e not un n e in w 
imagined that he was reviling him, and therefore t the poor dame 
violently, so that he was obliged to learn patience with the rest. No man 
can narrate that exceeding misery, or believe that the human , tortured 
with all manner of suffering, can bear and endure so much. In the first 
place, a man is not only baked, but even roasted, all day long by the exces- 
sive heat ; secondly, he must pull at the oar till his bones and all his veins 
crack ; and thirdly, every moment he must expect the usual scourge, or the 
dipped rope; and frequently some jackanapes of a rascally Turki 
amuses himself with beating the captives from bench to bench one after the 
other, and laughing at them. All this you must not only bear patiently 
from the snivelling rascal, and hold your tongue, but, if you can bring 
yourself to it, you must kiss his hand, or foot, and beg the dirty boy not to 
be angry with un. For food nothing is given but two small cakes of 


A worse period of captivity lay before the Em than all 
this; for, on the news of some Turkish reverses in the war in 
H , the whole party were thrown into the Black Tower, 
and there confined for two years. The history of their release from 
this frightful dungeon, and of the diplomacy of their friend and 
governor, the old aga, in their favour, is full of pathetic interest ; 
and many were the alternations of hope and despair through which 
they had : to pass before their liberation was effected. All, how- 
ever, was at last arranged, except the payment of 200 ducats 
to the old aga, who had no idea of an unremunerated generosity ; 
and the poor captives had much difficulty in getting this money, 
which was to open the doors of their prison for ever, advanced by 
the Christians of Galata. The young Wratislaw arrived at Jast at 
Prague, and was presented, with some of his companions, to the 

iperor, who promised to recompense them in some measure for 
their sufferi His Majesty ordered a considerable sum of money 
to be divided am hon, which was, however, never received ; 
and they all returned with empty purses to their famili i 
God piously for their delivery. 

The narrative, we have said, is in every way a most instructive 
one, and throws much light on the internal state of Turkey in the 
sixteenth century, on the intrigues of the Seraglio, and the rise 
and fall of favourites. The viziers and principal as mentioned 
in the book were all renegades, and, perhaps on that very account 
had no compassion for the members of their cast-off faith ; yet from 
some of the more decent Turks, and ye penne from soldiers of 
rank who knew the uncertain chances of war, the poor captives 
met with charitable attention. ‘To-day for you,” said they — 


- “to-morrow for us.” “ For,” writes the young Bohemian redo 


ee e people insult the Jews, but the mob, 
when they meet one, give him a fillip or a kick, or knock his hat 
so also no le Turks insult the Christians much, but 


brutality and more than barbarian want — 
read of their horrible vices and what the 
and wipe any see what they remain still, it may well be 
doubted whether the race is capable of civilization at 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
fon ign Lands* appear, though they are 
not stated, to be a aoe Oa ence 
composed at various times in the course of ten years, and 
referring to the places in which the author has sojourned during 
that time. They are relieved from the tedium which is apt to 
attach to this species of composition in German hands, by 
his very un-German liveliness of style, and also by the perverse 
= ox in which he studied men and things. This disposition of 
ind, which gives an agreeable flavour to his book, seems, if we 
may judge from various allusions, to have been due to the fact 
that he had left his country for his country’s good in consequence 
of the events of 1848. His political opinions, and their ill-success, 
leave him ~ an acid favourable to the ond of 
satire, not upon monarchy, aristocracy, Christianity, so 
forth, but of less importance. all the 
countries he visited, Turkey appears to have been his favourite. 
He dwells bl complacency on the good taste of the 
Ottomans, men women, on the prospects of their Empire, and 
on the future opening out to Mahometanism. In Italy, he takes 
the anti-Italian view common to many German Liberals, and is 
strongly to the cession of Venetia, on the ground that it 
will only fall into the hands of France. In Paris, he appears to 
have been chiefly struck by the morality of the women, whom 
he contrasts favourably with those of England. For England 


he evidently has a very hearty detestation. Our clergy are hypo- 
crites, been while they insist on a Puritan Sunda > ps do 
not msist on the political views of the Puritans as well in 


? 

ly to suffer any licentiousness of morals rather 
than permit such opinions to prevail. He is very with the 
Turks because he found at Constantinople that they shook their 
heads in helpless ignorance when he said he was a German, but 
that they ed him with favour directly he professed himself 
to be English. He inveighs bitterly against the folly of trusting 
to a nation! that has never done anything but make her own 
profit out of those who have trusted to her. He never fails to 
visit our general immorality with proper censure whenever he has 
an opportunity. Even our political achievements he will not 
leave us to enjoy unquesti The of the Corn Laws, 
which, we are told, has shaken the English aristocracy to its base, 
was — at Manchester by German merchants; for Germans 
are the leaven that, all the world over, impregnate society with a 
wholesome and purifying ferment. By opinions of this stamp, 
expressed with a deal of sarcastic point, he contrives to make 
agreeable pictures out of very well-worn subjects. A large por- 
tion of the book consists of a republication of criticisms upon the 
French Exhibition of 1855, which just now have a certain 
interest for the purposes of comparison. 

Professor Friedlinder’s History of Roman Manners ¢ during the 
reigns of the earlier Emperors, is a painstaking work upon a sub- 
ject that is by no means new. The Professor has had no special 
opportunities for contributing anything novel to our informa- 
tion on this matter, though of course there are many disputed 
points, such as the population of Imperial Rome, or the origin 
opinion of his own. His industry is very praiseworthy ; the 
form in which he has thrown his information together is perhaps 


fact, would be 


new. Only the first of the work has yet appeared. It em- 
braces five divisions a The City; 2. The Court; 3. The Three 
Orders; 4. Social Intercourse; 5. The Women. t is most 


novel in his mode of treatment is the view he gives of the gradual 
development, or rather —— of Roman manners during the 
first two centuries of the Empire under each of these heads. For 
the first centuries he relies mainly upon well-known poets and 
satirists; but in the second these fail him, and he is com- 
pelled to guide himself by scattered hints, culled out of a great 
variety of works. It is in this part, therefore, that the chief fruit 
of his labours, as well as the principal value of his work, is con- 


A new edition of Grieben’s Handbook of Londont has been 
published in honour of the special circumstances of the year. Its 
information is wonderfully minute, and, on the whole, very accu- 
rate. The collection of all the petty statistics that a lionizer 
requires is marvellously extensive. The dominant impression 
which a perusal of the will leave on a Londoner’s mind is 
a feeling of penitence at his own profound ignorance of the city 
he lives in. When the writer ee = pete to give lessons in 
the English and in English manners, he is not quite 
so successful. The ish vocabulary for the promotion of inter- 
course with waiters, cabmen, and so forth, if ay literally, 
will often puzzle those simple-minded friends e foreigner. 


Fremde. _Gezeichnet von Lothar Bucher. Berlin: 

Gerschel. London: Williams & Norgate. 1862. 
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ly the worthless mob, who will not be subject to any order or 
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‘We doult would malte of the promise, * If you 
go fast you shall have a gratuity.” He would pro ly 
reply that he would rather @ shilling. The author does his 
best to alleviate the difficulties of English pronunciation by ren- 
dering them into a phonetic German spelling of his own devising ; 
but his translations are e little arbi sometimes. When a 
German wishes to express the South Kensington Museum, he 
is told to say “Szauss Mjussiém;” and the writer of the 
Hendbook appears to entertain no misgivings that, after the 
accomplishment of this feat in pronunciation, he can possibl 
be misunderstood. Horskjards for Quien’s Ci 
for “Queen’s College,” Igipischen ‘or “ Egyptian Hall,” 


We should doubt, too, whether a German would be very much 
obliged to our author for telling him that the best wine to ask for 
at an hotel is “ Cherry.” ish nomenclature and grammar do 


not fare very much better. If an unfortunate German should wish 
to see the inside of Buckingham Palace, he is told to write to the 
Lord Chancellor for permission ; and is furnished with a copy of 
the letter he is to write, beginning with “Your Lordship are 
requested,” &c., and ing to say that “ Your mapa, hg 
e would very much oblige me,” &c. Similar flaws may 

in the admonitions which our author addresses to his 
countrymen on the subject of English manners. Etiquette, he 
observes, is maintained with.the utmost rigour among all classes 
of the population ; and it allots to each 
to the amount of his property. The man who possesses two 
millions takes rank over the man who has only a million and 
a half, the merchant who has retired over the merchant who 
is in i the man who has money in the funds over the 
manufacturer — all which things are carefully observed, even in 
the case of foreigners. Many directions are given concerning 
clothing — among others, that at dinner a man must wear yellow 
gloves, or gloves of a similar sort of colour, but at balls he must 
wear white gloves, and several pairs of them. At dinner he wears 
a black silk neckcloth, but at balls a black satin one. . Touching 
visits, the author informs his countrymen — we can hardly refrain 
from stopping to execrate him for the suggestion — that between 
1z and 1 in the day is the best time for calling, and for pre- 
senting letters of introduction. If the visit is followed by an invi- 
tation to dinner, then the foreigner may conclude that “the letter 
of introduction has done its work;” but, if it is followed by an 
invitation to tea, the foreigner must infer that he is to receive a 
polite dismissal We of us, therefore, now know exactly 
what a German letter of introduction means, and what will be 


looked as a full discharge of all demands and liabilities, 
Dinner, cy is warned, always takes place among the upper 
classes between five and six, and he must take care to be punc- 


tual. Itconsists always of fish and roast, and generally contains, in 
addition, entrées with all kinds of seasonings, such as sauces, rhubarb, 
anqueten . Dessert consists of fresh butter and fruit. Al- 
toge this idea] English dinner sounds an appetizing meal. The 
rest of the instructions for behaviour during dinner must be given 
word for word: — 

English pradery does not the mention in society of garments, 
except at the most of the coat and the hat. ven the fest of the pianoforte 
are clothed with some stuff or other in a decent manner. Such things, 
which perhaps have more of show than of reality in them, must be taken 
quietly. The guest must be rised at nothing, must keep himself as cool 

con, a song after dinner ; 

and then he may be that he has done the best he possibly can. 
The author is evidently anxious that the travellers under his 
geitases should not fall into the evil habits of prudery to which 
English are victims. His section on Unterhaltungslokale con- 
tains a curious list of disreputable places of amusement, to most of 
which the significant recommendation of “leichte Damenwelt ” is 
attached. e specially recommends the Haymarket between 
eleven and twelve at night, of which he gives a picture, and dwells 
at much length on Dr. ’s museum. The gi however, 
he does not recommend, except as studies of i 


Menschen und Biicher* is a collection of biographical essays, by 
M. Robert Prutz, upon authors of secondary importance who 
lived in the last century. The four to whom volume is de- 
voted are Hermes, Bahrdt, Laukhard, and Schfibart. The judg- 
ments passed on them are anything but favourable. The point 
upon which the author dwells at the greatest length, and a 
writings or their lives. He enters in some detail upon the 
character of Hermes’s novels and. Bahrdt’s theology, for the pur- 
pose of condemning both very heartily. The latter author he 
maltreats with a good will, which, had he lived in this century in- 
stead of in the last, would have implied some personal enmity. 
The biographies give an opportunity for a certain amount of 
inci inquiry into the condition of German society at that 
time; but the persons with whom they deal are too little cele- 
brated to give any great interest to the 

A treatise on Amazons }, by Dr. Mordtmann, is a 
tion of the reaction that has set in for some time against the sym- 
bolical school of historical i of whom Creuzer may be 
said to have been the parent. According to this school, every nar- 


* Menschen und Biicher. Von R.Pratz, Leipsic: Waguer. London: 

Williams & Norgate. 
ie Amazonen, Von A.D. Mordtmann. Hannover: Hahn. London: 
orgate. 1862. 


& Ni 


iod of a warlike 
nding themselves: 


very various character, sti 
experience to be allowed to stand as fact. A myth was made out, 
of it. The Amazons were simply a community of priestesses of 
the moon, who had sought to realize the idea, so 


There is a great State which bears a crescent in its arms. All its banners 
bear the crescent ; all its public buildings devoted to religion have a crescent- 
on their top. The reckoning of time is caleulated by the course of the moon. 
The territory of this State includes a great number of States wherein the 
worship of the Goddess of the Moon has been renowned in old times, such as 
Ephesus, Zela, Comana, Hierapolis. The shields which the soldiers of this 
land used to bear were moon-shaped ; the mouths of its cannons are moon- 
shaped still. The founder of the State had a brother, whose name was 


that the Turks were 
nothing else but priests o : 
gradually become history, and’ gathered thr 
Dr. Mordtmam’s own view with that taken by Pro- 
copinss that the tales of Amazon cities are no doubt true 

an 


She ply looks upon th between 
author sim u e mee 

and Thalestris as i 

embassage not uncommon among Eastern tribes, to which the 

chief of some district near to which Alexander was passing was 

driven by the fear of his overwhelming force. 

Another edition of Dr. Zerffi’s Faust* has appeared. Very 
much, both of the commentary and of the ey explana- 
tions, appears to be superfluous. The y valuable portion of 
the notes to an English reader is that which explains to him the 
allusions which the text in contains to the petty literary 
history of the day. It is not conceivable that Giéthe should 
have used his grand superna’ machinery for the purpose of 
venting his inst a bookseller who i him, 
or interpolated into the middle of some of Faust’s most tremendous 
aversion. Unless the lish reader were warned, therefore, 
would not look for Nicolai under the name of the Proktophan- 
tasmist, or for Luden in the dialogue with Wagner. The com- 
mentator, as in duty bound, is anxious to collect all the glory 
he can for his author; but in these legitimate efforts he is occa- 
sionally a little i When W: is made to say, “Die 
in a transport of enthusiasm, that the expression is “one of those 
in which Géthe is so 

ing ;” on gravely to explain its ing. 

Dr. Zerfli never heard of ra 
into 
English blank verse is carefully and creditably done; but it will 
not command the same attention from lish readers — for the 
Hermann and Dorothea is too tiresome, or too homely, to be very 


ular amongst us. It a all a German's appreciation of 


it through with 


a it human things, ”” to patience 
fessor Dietrich of Marburg has published a treatise on the’ 
Gothic.t 


pron Thé instrument. on which he princi- 
pally relies for lishing the difficult task of reviving the pro- 
nuneiation of a dead whose extant remains are so scanty, 

names borro from. Greek and Roman languages, 
wi > wine The difficulty is, that this test pre- 
supposes, first, that Ulphilas’ ciation was immaculate ; 
secondly, that the Gothic letters he selected to preserve it exactly 
corresponded ; and thirdly, that we Ikmow the. pronunciation of 


* Faust. Yon J. W. Githe, with Explanatory Notes, by G. G..Zerfii. 
London: Nutt. 1862. by 


+ Gdthe’s Hermann and Dorothea. : Nutt. 
Von Dr. F. Dietrich. Marburg: 


unciation of 


Elwert London: Williams & Norgate. 1862. 
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: rative concerning early times. that was the least improbeble in its 
- a circumstances, and many that were very probable, were set down 
' as symbolic representations of some primzval religious idea. The. 
Amazons suffered with others under the operation of this univer- 
sal law. Though the existence at a certain 
nation of women, governing themselves and defi 
without male-aid, was attested by a great number of authors of 
this end. Eneg creremeneey on female side, to the Galli, 
priests of the Great Mother, on the male side. But the whole 
story of their warlike deeds was one OF the symbolical any 
: ters to be a myth arising out of the fabled attack made upon them 
by Hercules, which merely indicated that the sun received greater 
honour from primeval worshippers than the moon. This theory 
of Bahr’s, which has obtained considerable currency, has no other 
argument in its favour than the facts that their shields were 
: moon-shaped, ¢.e. round, and that.in founding the city of Ephesus, 
which they are said to have done, they erected a statue there to 
; the goddess Artemis. These arguments do not necessarily prove 
them to have been priestesses of the goddess. Dr. Mordtmann 
disposes of them by showing that similar and far stronger reasons 
2 might be advanced ya future inquirer for the purpose of 
showing that the Turkish empire was a myth :— 
ee “ Aidogdu,” that is to say, “ the moon has risen.” Some future symbolist 
: would surely be in that the history of the Turkish 
males. It was no uncommon thing for all, or nearly all, the 
= males of a tribe to go out to war, and if it should happen that 
: they were all cut off, the task of ee governing them- 
selves might fall to the women they had left behind. The oes, 
once gained, might become sweet, and might not be readily sur- 
== 
| 
sharacter. 
| 
: DOT 
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the Greek and Roman words selected for the 


Ot number of lectures which the Professors of Marburg have 
~ 


* Julian der Abtriinnige. Fin W. Mangold. Stuttgart: 
Franek. London: Williams & Norgate. 1362. ba. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return 
rejected communications. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the “Satunpax Review” takes place on 
Suturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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Mediation. Lord Canning. 
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Spiritual Billingsgate. The Power of the Purse. 


After Dinner. Euphemisms. 
The Ascot Cup. Maéiemoiselle de Latour. The Adelphi Theatre in Chancery. 
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The English and Foreign Pictures at the International Exhibition. 
The “Loan” Exhibition of Works of Fine Arts at South Kensington. 
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The Leadbeater Papers. 
Virginie de Leyva. IscaSilurum. Four Centuries. Dr. Samael Parr. 
Greek Literature. Across the Carpathians. 
Turkish Captivity in the Sixteenth Century. German Literature. 


Roving, ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. — eorge 
Vining Vint and wi will = the Extravaganse, | 


the Misses Nelson, Mr. and 
MUSICAL UNION. — JOACHIM, JAELL, PIATTI. — 


24, half-past 3. Flat, Piano, &c., Schumann. 


“ELLA. Director 


MONDAY Pot POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


—For the ERNST, on n Monday oy next, Jun h 
occasion the fiitowing a have volunteered their services : 
Pianoforte, Mr, Chas. Vooalists, Ba snd 
sion of D. H. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. A new Quartet. for (oy 


Viola, hy Herr will be performed fur the first time inthis 


the St. 


CRYSTAL GREAT HANDEL 


musical effects produced in this other 
Great Orchestra in the over, 
i dv that It no, exaggeration to that the 
notice under circumstances im 
Orehestra is two hundred and sixteen feet in width (or the 
Somcter of St, Paul's), ahd capable cf ef containing nearly FOUR THOUSAND 
the Orchestras, Musical Institutioys,and 
The Ferrers have ve been fom the Orchestras, Muriel, 
comprise all the Professors and Amateurs. 
entire musical arrangements are unver the direction of the Sacred Harmonic.Society. 
Conductor . . . « Me COSTA. 
Vovalists :— 
Malle. TITIENS, Madame RUDERSDORFF. 
Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON end Miss PAREPA. 
Madame SAINTON-DOLBY. 
at the Palace has 
been considerably enlarged improved, 
Mr. BRO 


weet WNSMITH. 
THE PRICE OF TICKETS FOR WILL 


1° 
6 
For ose 


Extra Seats every available the great 
mont the advantages resulti 
arrangements that every. individual in 
possible 

Tickets m obtained at the Crystal P: at No. 2 Exeter Hall; also let with 
of the Festival, and. Plane of the ieserved Seats, cata, end comparative the 
the Chie? ) to be payable to 


_ Crystal Palace, 1062. 


Areca FESTIVAL. — MESSIAH. — Monday, June 23. — 
Saturday evening. The price of 


PIANDEL FESESERS.--Bisioets will not be sold in Sets after 


Re OYAL SOCIETY'S ROSE SHOW, 
Half-a-crown. Visitors pass under cover to the Show. 


NATIONAL ROSE SHOW, with the Horticultural Society’s 
Rose Show, at South Kensington, Thureday next, June 26. Admission 2. «i. 


HORTICULTURAL ROSE SHOW, Thursday, June 26— 


The Garden will not be open till One o'clock. 
LAST WEEK WEEK BUT ONE. — Wiljalba 
of Natural Mag 
COLESTOLOGICAL SOCIETY. — on, 
wilt be held cn 


A. J. B. BE 


WEDD. 
L. TENNER. Homorar y Secretary for ‘usical Matters. 
SIR ROGER CHOLMELEY’'S SCHOOL, HIGHGATE. 


"THE FOURTH ANNUAL OLD CHOLME- 
eneat ETA will be held on Monday, July 7, 1842, at the ALBION TAVERN, Aldersgate 
C. Marshall Griffith, Esq., in the Chair. 
now Clark. Bag, 
| H. Rivington, Bsq. 


Dinner at 7 o'clock precisely. ‘Tickets, £1 1s.,including Wine, to be obtained of 
T. W. KEITH, Mon. Sec. 


Roxvat AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of ENGLAND, 1862. 
GREAT AGRICULTURAL SHOW 
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HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, PIGS, AND MACHINERY, 


BATTERSEA PARK, 
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SI. TAMES'S HALL.—Mr. BENEDICT has the honour to 
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Tekets, Unreserved Seats, 1(s. 6d. Programmes and Tickets to be | at al the principal SATURDAY, 38, ” 
Libraries and Musicsellers, and of 8. Thalberg’s Secretary, Hanover Square | MONDAY, 30, 
GT; JAMES'S HALL. — Thursday, June 26, 1862, ‘Mr. Henry | WEDNESDAY, 2, 
ie's Choir Grand Festival of the First and MEMBERS FREE. 
makings Ch he will be selected from 
e Meyerbee oster, 
Hallelujah ‘The following distinguished | Dey from ight in the Morning tilt Eight im the Bvening,exceyt last Day.wwhen 
Tite; | On THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, June Bere wil 
Office. 28 Piceadilly, and at the Hanover Square Rooms. EXHIBITION of STEA of STEAM 
| | of the London. med Derg 


Me. ARTHUR WAPOLEONS GRAND MORNING 


| DARE, Secretary. 


Y, June CONCERT 

Hi t occusi 

%.. fanover occasion he will be | HANDEL FESTIVAL.—A small but powerful DOUBLE 

Come ii, and Zucchini (by kind permission of Mr. Mapleson). Piant : ch er is great 

‘rir = Herr r and friends. Although the power is little Giass may be worn 

oon, Edward 
Sincere { Conductors, Hess r. | Free ‘on of Order, payable te 
be the principal Munte-seller's, Agent for the famous Voigtlander, Vienna. 
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SocreTy of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— The 


OSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. _ 
M2 JOHN LEECH’S GALLERY a SKETCHES in OIL, 
HALL oven every day trom Ten till dusk at the EGYPTIAN 


H. R. H. THE PRINCE of WALES’S TOUR in the 


Day & to the Queen, 6 Gate street, Ina 


MEMORIAL CATHEDRAL to “ JEREMY TAYLOR” in 
who are desirous of 

‘Xtheneum Chu Pell Mall or the Rev. ord Bishop Hon. Sec., ca: 

H. J. Vernon, 79 Pall I 

Reigate Hill. Surrey. — Residence, with Pleasure Grounds and Park of about 16 acres. 

Me. JOHN LEES i is is directed by the Proprietor to SELL by 

lly 


known as WEST: ate Hill, whence it com- 
mands bea distance from the Church and Railway Station, and 


about three-quarters of from is in the Gothie 
ready med. ning room, drawing room ning into a con- 
ry room, and library; on the floor four princi 1°bed f two 


WICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
TW CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 


'WELVE PUP! who ‘or prepare them thorous 
Terms Apply for A. “6 Angell Terrace, 


AN OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE of 12 terms’ standi 
and 23 years of age, wishes for a TUTORSHIP during whole or part of July, 


PROTESTANT ED EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT in 


London, the Rev. F. Fortes, Gon. of the 
Paris, is now in London, happy paren! 
1g Norfolk Street, Strané Strand. 


RANCE. PRIVATE TUITION for the Army, Oxford, 
Service, &c.— A arried Clergyman, Graduate of receives 
R. C. BARNARD, B.A., of Coll 
to be spared for writer or for Public’ 
pars of the e course of instruction. 
“"Cambridye House, Bay's Hill, Cheltenham, May 22,186. 


PREPARATION for BION or HARROW.—A 


ho has been for some teste for 
Examinations and Pub! desires famil, 
Five Boys to be Educated with hisown Son. For 


W. Keating, 29 Cariton Hill, East, St. John's Wood, N. W. 


bed room, with two other rooms on the second floor. 
The domestic offices are ample and convenient. There is a na Aganel stable, with coach-house 
ices. The pleasure grounds have bons well laid out, an are planted vik choice 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
_A CITY OFFICE will be Opened Shortly at No. 4 King Street, Ch 


and out-offi 

shrubs. bo] kitchen garden is productive. The meadow land is LT FX. and wel 

and con‘ cbous #0 eaves including the site of the house. The —- is porous, water 

gbundant ttrindant and goods and @ building stone be quarried on the esta’ Particulars may be 
= 50 Fenchurch Street, London, C.; at the Mart ; and 

Sentra John Lees, Estate and Auctioneer, ate, Surrey. 


WANT TED, a HOME i in the Home of a Married Gentleman, 
about Twenty miles of London, and near a Railway Station, for a Lape who 
may agreeable soc ur! 
or Norwood would be desirable ; but those offer a residence 
every com! conv ance, 
references will juired. lications statin ame, 
offered, &e., to be addressed to 


and the acco: 
187 Piccadilly, W. 
AY YOUNG MAN, of good od family sn and some influence, is 
to REPRESENT an OFFICE, in his leisure hours, on 

remouneratlve mutual terms. Trinity Street, 


“Address J. H., 18 Merrick Square, 
ERIAL HOTEL, Great Malvern. The is respect 


of at arge per day. i 

either take their or at the table d’hite, public breakfast, tea, and supper. 
wholesale wine and fo. win of 

will be attached to the hotel. Warm, cold, vapou ho, running sitz, and shower baths, 
will be obtainable at all times in the hotel, a « portion'of is set agents for there baths. A 
covered way will conduct the visitors direct from 


HYDRoP:! ATHIC SANATORIUM PARK, 
Richmond Hill, — Dr. E ANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 
premises, Lane's medical tations 
and Friday, between 1 


LIBRARY. —BRANCH ESTABLISHMEN TS, 
New Street, Birmincham. 


MOUDIE'S LIBRARY. —A Revised List of the Principal 
Eowano Meow, Librarin to Her andthe Roya Fay, 


CHEAP BOOKS. — Co ies of Motley’s 
's Life,” and many to Feith,” Moutelembert’s Reduced 


Bvxx's Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


BEFORE YOU PURCHASE any more BOOKS, obtain 

8. & ILBE: Clearance Sale Catalogues. new one just out, 

ot B.—All nev ona warranted perfect, and pied Ses the same as if the full price were wort, 


HOMSON's PATENT CROWN SKIRTS are used 


JYENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 

of the above’ are before finally to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOM Fie in such an assortment of FENDERS » STOVES, 
RANGE: HIMNEY- PIECES, E- TRONS. and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as 
cannot lsewhere, either for variety, novelty, of or exquisiteness 


LONDON HOMCOPATHIC HOSPITAL, Great Ormond 


of Mi 
Homeopathy and especially from the many amongst the themsel 
derived benefit from it, are generously dteposed to confer similar bensfits o he sick ee -i 
Contributions gratefully received by the Members of the Board or the Wencenry Secretary. 
April 7, 1862. RALPH BUCHAN, Hon. Secretary. 


ESTABLISHMENT. — THE BEULAH 


have ait the wivaniages of of a FAMILY HOTEL. inclu including use of the Public rooms. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, Four Miles oe Dunbridge Station, 
South-Western Railway, Hampshire. The Course of Instruction em Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Chemistry Classics, Foren Languaces, 
Practical Surveyi Levelling, &c., Mi and Free- and Drawing, and Music. The 
Principal is assisted by ‘Ten Resident Masters. The position of the Establishment is healthful, 
and the advantages various and unusual. Attention is caves to the Prospectus, which may be 
had on application. The next half- 1 


year will commence on Thursda, . July 31. 


RSITY ‘TUTORIAL ASSOCIATION. — LIMITED. 


UNIVE 
Ai ASSOCIATION, entirely conducted by G Graduates of 

hours from 11 4-2. to 4 p.m. E. B. LOMER, M.A.. Secretary, 


ILITARY EDUCATION at Bromagrove House, Croydon, 
under the Superintendence .) for Nineteen years a 
NAUTICAL EDUCATION.—SCHOOL FRIGATE H.M.S. 
cot Bors intended for in the Institution wave to give (at the most 
general Ed meaner most suitable for thelr etme, to complete thei 


race the Duke of Somerset aia: Lord of he Admiralty) Nes — placed a Nomina- 
order rd of Trade, two years in wil be koned as 

Cadets completing their course (two years) to ion of the Commander, the 
Pk their exertions and influence to place them in Ships of which the owners are 
Lommittethem and the members of the Committee, together wieh most most Of the leading Ship- 
owners of Liverpool, give a preference to these Cadets, and receive them as apprentices without 


‘Terms of Admission Thirty-five Guineas per Annum. 

‘or particulars and Forms of Application apply to Commander, way,” Rock Ferry, 
to the Secretary, Thomson, Eeq., 4 Chapel Strect, Liverpccl. 


(CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — The Rev. CHARLES 


ITC M.A., F.B.S., with to promote the efficient conducting of 
with self the Rev. ALFRED "WRIGLEY, A, 
first Assistant Professor of 


for more than 
lassics at the Mili Collere ge, Addiscombe. 
APILAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL provides complete he highest 
niversities, for the Indian Civil Service, and rich and ‘Sandhuret 


now thrown open to pablic’s 
3 or to Messrs. Bert & Datpy, 


For Prospectuses, to either of Heap 
186 Fleet Street. 


PRIVATE TUITION. — che Rev. T. J. NUNNS, 
by in Classical PUSTIA PUPILS 


HE COLLEGE, Is Isle of Rompe =_ Members of the Engiish 


Taltion, tw For particulars 
Oxon.), the College, Isle of Cumbrae, by 


of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 15s. bronzed fenders, 
wit! to £5 12s. ; steel fenders, b 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 
from 43 3s. city trom 5 from 2s. 3d. the set to <4 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, wi ith radiating hearth-plates. 


CUTER warranted. — The Most Varied Assortment of 


Table 
Ivory Haxpues. 


inch I Handles 
iD 
4-inch ch Ivory Handles 


White Bone Handles... i 


ecooo 
~ 
con 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, 
of the new plated fish carvers, ns 


CLOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and LAMPS. — 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspection of his Stock of these, ed in two 
Show. Each article is of guaranteed and come ave pure Vertu, 
the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from William 8. Burton imports them 


\ TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
500 Illustrations of his Stock of Sterlin and Plat Plate, Nickel 
iver, and Britannia Metal » Dish Cove: 


Table Bathe: Toilet Turnery, Iron and Brass 

utiery, are. = 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists "of Prices, and Plans of the Twent) large Show Rooms. 
at 39 Oxford Street W.; 1, la, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and nty large Show | and i 
Newman's Mews, London. 


BROWN COD” TVER 
ALA prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men asthe safest, peediat, and 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RREUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
ly superior to every other kind. 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
eguider Dr de Jongh's Brown a Lives Oll to be very pure Oll, not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great val 
Da. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “ The Spas of Germany.” 


“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de J Cod Laver O88 
desired effect in a shorter time than other kinds, and that it does not cause pono = | 
indigestion too too often consequent on the administration of the Pale Oil.” 


Da. LAWRANCE, Physician to Wry the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
“TI invariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s Liver Oil in preference to any other, feeling 
which the efficacy of this inval le medicine is destroyed.” 
Dr. gy Cop Liven On. is sold in Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, led and labelled with stamp and 
+ Quarts, 9s. signature, witaouT 


capeu 
ware ‘can POSSIBLY MR Genuine, by 
CONSIGNEES 3 


ANSAR, HARFORD, « CO. 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 


| 
gst 
fort, 
8. 
12 
18 
24 
4-inch Finest African Ivory 32 
Ditto with Silver Ferules 40 
el Electro-Silver Handies, any pattern ...... 
4 Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handles 12 
Clocks, from 78 Ode to £35 os. od. 
Lamps, moderateur, from 63. 0d. to 29 0s. Od. 
this § 
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Sr LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY was esta- 


1851 to 1856 the amount of Assurances effected was « 25418400 5 1 
1856 to 1 1861 the amount of Assurances effected was. 058 14 5 
Total in 15 £7,500,200 13 6 12 6 


The Directors invite 


attention to the NEW TERMS and CONDITIONS of 
STANDARD POLICY. 


FREE ASSURANCE. 


eed to and reside in any pet world without 
Premium ; may serve in Militia or eS , in time or otware 

the United Kingdom ; and, further, no five uration hal 

any gro’ of documents on pe nich’ the 


Assurance was granted. 
POLICIES OF FIVE YEARS’ DURATION othaint & my the whole term of life at a uniform 
of Premium, may be renewed within thirteen months of date of lapsing.on payment of a 
py which period the Pak shall be tinding on the Company, in the event of death, 
deduction of Premiums unpaid and Fin 
POLICIES of less than FIVE YEARS’ DURATION may be renewed within thirteen 
months, on very favourable terms. 
SURPENDER VALUES granted, after payment of owe Arxxvat on “ With 
Profit” Policies, or Tunaz Awnvat Passions on those” Without Profits.” Loans granted on 


By Order of the Directors, 
WILLIAMS: Resident 
London, 8 King William Street. 


"THE ALBION MARINE MORTGAGE and INSURANCE 
Registered provisionally, pursuant to, the Joint-Stock Gompanies’ Act. 7 &8 Viet. eap. 110, 
Capital £1,000,000, with power to increase, in 40,000 Shares of £25 each. 


(Of which it is proposed to Call up £200,000, or £5 per Share.) 


Deposit Share per Share llotment, and a further Sum of £2 10s. 


GEORGE SEYMOUR, Esa. (of Peacock, & Co.), London and Liverpool. 


the County Fire Office). 
-P. imB Merchant and Shipowner, Gloucester. 
hip Builder, 21 Cannon Street, EC. 
tain MARK y LAY, Fea Coun, and Alpha Road, Regent's Park. 
ARLES MORRIS, E: ot Australasia). 
W. TORRENS M‘CUL LA H, Esq it. George's Road, 8.W, 
CHARLES REYNOLDS, Esq... Allhallows Street. 
M. D. RUCKER, Esq., 

KERS. 


THE LONDON JOINT: ‘STOCK BANE, Princes Street. 
THE BANK OF MANCHESTER. 
THE ROYAL BANK, LIVERPOOL. 

Soricrror 


Messrs. BEVAN & WHITTING, Old Jewry. 
‘A HUTCHINSON & SON, 15 Angel Court, Throgmorton Street. 
& STOCKDALE, 6 Throgmorton Street. 
Secartary (pro tem). 
‘ACKSON, Esq. 
‘Temporary Offices of the Company — 27 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 
ED 
This Compan: porary Advances on 


been formed for the purpose of 
ty, Frelg and for general 
This "Com y will Bovtiem © Loans to the Owners or Buildersof British Ships lying in British 
Ports pare mon; A id, through carefully selected Agencies in those parts of 
the world which we are in rapkd ovum unication, advance Mone; Box 
case of to Shi, thus the generally 
jon of av 
‘The principle eras cai Liability will be extended to all Insurances effected with the 
ust acoompaniod with Deposit of por Shove port 
£2108. If no allotment be wade, Ss ¢ Deposit will be returned without 
and Forms of Application for Shares may be ot at the pokes’, and of 
the Secretary, at the Temporary Offices of the Company, 27 Leadenhall Street. London 


"THE ALBION MARINE, MORTGAGE, and INSURANCE 
COMPARE ip given thet the Chase List of be closed 
on 2 ey, wae et Poy and Saturday, June 28, for the Country, after which the 


Order, J. JACKSON, Secretary pro tem. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
No. 3 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Established 1835. 


DIRECTORS. 


Peter Peter ator J. Paxton, Chateworth, 

Francis J. Delafosse, Esq. Henry Sturt, Esq.” 

Frazer B. Henshaw, Esq. han, a 

William Lescher; sd, Richard 8. 
EX-DIRECTORS (by rotation 

Richard Fry, Esq., Liverpool. | Grant, Esq., Portsmouth. 

George Pearce, Esq. 


her ASSURING WITH THIS SOCIETY. 
its being employed, and no commission 


tion of the the whole of the prods to the reduction of the premiums of Members of 
lat d fund exceeding ° . 


A gross mal income 150,000 

Apd has returned to members in reduction of their annual premiums © lupe 
The sums assured by existing policies 3,300,000 
& 1863, an abatement has been declared at the rate of 50 per 


May 30, 1862. HENRY MARSHALL, Actuary. 
ALLIANCE LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1424. — Capital, Five Millions sterling. 

President — Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart. 


CES in a variet: aived in the 
FIRE CIES issued a the for for MERCANTILE ASSURANCES, 
al 
Bartholomew Lane, Bank. 


*s* The for for in 
* Receipts sho Renewal Gus ob MIDSUMMER ano delivery 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
era tis Society of cad the whole of the Prodte belong to the 


at the Office any morning after 10 o'clock, and 
at his private house, ond without further formality. 
PRESENT POSITION OF THE SOCIETY. 


Capital fn hand 


For Prospectuses apply at the Society’s Office — 
CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C., and SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 


£5,570.465 
= 


A.D. 1790. 
EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


ROYAL 
by Charter of his Majesty George the First), 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Branch Office, 29 Pall Mail. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Eoq., Sub- Governor. 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 
Holland, 
ard Maxwell Daniell, Esq. ry Nelson, Esq. 
il vi . Josceline W. Percy. 
Esq. . Esq. 
ander 5 uel Leo Schuster, 5 
fredk Jose Edimann, Smith, 
versdale Wm. Grenfeil lliam Soltau, 
James Stewart H » Esq. les Baring Young, Esq. 
The usual 1 for payment of Premiums falling due at Mid- 


will expire on July 9. 
ire wih om uh advantageous terms. 
the Life Depart partment, assurances are are granted with participation in Profits, or, at lower 


The itish Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the 


Assured— 
the everege returns of ofa 


invested 
The advantages of modern practice,—with the securit of an Office whose resources have been 
he Corporation have, alvays allowed the Asrared to le im the = 
Volunteer Corps, within the United Kingdom, free of charge. ~ 
Rorat Excuanoz, Lonpon. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


I ONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 81 William 8 
first 


1 be REDUCED at at the vate of 83} per cent. ana the premiums of those ant 
series who have been assured for seven coven years will be 


THE EASTERN BENGAL TEA COMPANY, 


Incorporated under the Joint Aste, test aay, whereby the Nabliity ofthe 


vidend of Six per Cent. ‘ae, = 


Ten Shillings 
Calls (not exceeding £1 per Share) may be made at intervals of not less than Three Months. 
Board of Directors. 


F. ies Mares, Nellgherry Howse, 

te Fea (Meonrs, Pritchett & Sons), 11 Fenchurch Street, 

COLONEL F CQUETT, T, late 2nd Assam Light Infantry, New Castle 
JOUN ALLAN, Bor. (ate of Calcutta), Lee, Kent. 


Superintending Manager in India. 
Dr. BARRY. 


SLAP 


Secretary pro 
JAMES 7. 


Samed the of Cul 
This Company for snd Producing on extencive 
of the Bengal Presidency,) lies immediately to the 


wild this 
owing inte ond 
of Teas grown on part of the 


LONDON. 


The Province of 
East of Sylhet, and while 
cu! 
an Inb4, the Indigenous Tea Tree was discovered 
most of the available Lande ha' ve been 
Ten has eminently Some the 
ve realized the highest prices in the Market. 


year more 
ofthe Gardens ond Ketate, 199 per 
changed hands uently, premium. 
iy drain Company could have sold their Shares, i Slee. 
cent. premium. 
All Companies are in active operation, and from the Teas of this year's manufacture 
divi ane 
been formed within the last three years, all 
satisfe large dividends are an namely :— 
ithe Motus, of which ere ually prosperous, though, from no 


premiums cannot 
lo. 1, nearest to Silchar, called Borskal :" No. 2, called “Tike 


n on the 


Dr. of ame Fateten, wae was the first who initiated the successful growth 
Tea in Eastern Bengal, without the boundaries of the Assam ote 
dence in this undertaking, that he not only takes a his money 
i Soares, x a dividend of per cent. per annum on the 
whole called-up capital for a period of three years. 
made fi bl with Dr. Barry, who is agreement 


ave arr 
to his services for three years te! Manager, with 
small momen! 


1862. 
SERVICE. 
oroughh: 
Brixton, 
standing, 
part of 
rgyman, or to 
ENT in 
Oxford, 
ce. Address, 
| 
res PUP 
University 
er Policies within their valu ; 
———— yer. visions of Profit take place every Five years. 
JNDON, Secretary. Corporation ait may be insured on one Life. 
| ric of causl to 
ENTS, 
wer 
-rinci 
Motley’s 
s Life,” Du 
onks ofthe 
Prices. 
~ obtain 
ere paid. 
amo CAPITAL, £100,000. 
at — First Issue £50,000, in 10,000 Shares of £5 each. 
INEY- 
WILLIAM 
»STOV. 
GERY, 
quisiteness 
ed fenders, 
ornaments, 
t to 24 4s, 
1ent of 
LIAM 8. 
CALCU 
| 
BRO 
| 6 
0 
rwise, and 
— 
d two 
ure Vertu, 
ports them 
HING 
Nickel 
Marble of land in fee simple : 
ed Imperial ; No. 3, called 
-room 0. | Estate is situated on the Gogra River, about six miles from the Station of Silchar, the 
v Rooms, Head Quarters of the Local Regiment and Officers of Government : the area of this grant is 
¢; and i 2 acres. 300 acres are already under plant, of which one-third is occupied by, plante of con- 
| ciderabie «>in Tall bearing and the remainder by plants of one year's growth. garden is in 
a, a great capabill season's growth 16,000 to 20,000 Ibe. 
Tos ane now being of geod ‘Tea Seed, 
IL re eee at the lowest caiculation will not 
than 
effectual On this Estate there are 300 Coolies settled for a term of years. 
A in chazge of tho Tea Fostery, under 
India and cond e man urseries gardens. 
‘This Estate hes tee xcellent Bungalows for the Mun comer 
(native houses), 
No. 2 Estate is 
hout the w 
whic! acres ve a nm upin immediate vicini 
ind. to thickly Blled In with healthy vigurous plant. Tre garden 
likely Superfatendent, and Lines for the Coolies and is wel! Ten 
T Garden. There are 200 men settled on the Estate, and the whole is the management of 
of the most experienced tea in Cachar. 
alas | No. 3 Estate, comprising about 3,000 acres, is higher up the Hylakandy Valley, some Six miles 
feeling ssured 
bund, in 
6d. 
| 
| 


The Saturday Review. 
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Established 1837. 
‘BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL. ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Mer Majesty's Royal Letters 1 Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Chairman—Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 
Every description of Life Assurance business transaeted, with or without participation in 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 
Without Profits With Profits 
Half Pre-| Whole Half Quar- 
miw Prem. Annual 

Ase] | Remar || A |yremium| | Pre 
Years Life mium m'um 
Yrs.| Mos. £ s. £s 4, £04. 

30 lig 236 273 142 on 3 

40 193 21 4 3 276 144 o12 4 

»” 226 450 6 2710 146 012 5 

60 368 613 4 9 282 148 om 6 

ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


UROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
For the Assurance of Lives, Annuities, and the Guarantee of Fidelity in Situations of Trust. 
‘owns. 


HENRY WICKHAM WICKHAM, Esq., M.P. 


allowed 
The Guarantee Policies of this Society Bonny War 
enae, Ge Otte, Poor Law Louden, Provinelal 
rtiments, an 
Banks, Railways, Life and Fire Offices, Publie Co: nd Sch 


IMPERIAL 6 LOTHBURY. 


Interest will be allowed at the rate of 2 = phy on current accounts on the 
minimum monthly balancee. i the credit balancs ot at during the half-year 
age See ee £500, and at the rate of | per cent. per annum if not 

‘The Bank will receive money on deposit at call. or for fixed periods at interest to be agreed 
Money on deposit from parties not being: will be received in sums of 410 tnd 


bp 
vestments in, and sales of, all deacriptions of British and Sucign securities, &c. effected. 


agen 
ve Bank ping current 
on English and shares and debentures payable ia 


Treasury, Customs, Fula 
Pat 


United Kingdom, without (charge. BE: other description f banking business will be 
How, Esq. (firm of Walker, Sydey, and 8 Cannon Street. 
Edmund Westiy, Director of Victoria, 15 New Broad Street. 
Andrew Lnsk, Esq. (firm of A. Lake ‘enchurch Street. 
ichael Hall. E: sa firm of Greenwell & all), 20 East India 


a idler! Req. (Director of the English, Scottish, and Australian Bank), Fenchurch 
reet Buildings. 

John Alfred Chowne, Esq. (Director of the Northern Railway of Canada), [53 Westbourne 
Willtem am Murdoch. Esq. (firm of W. & C. Murdoch), Halifax, N.S., and 2 Lancaster Gate, 


James Dickson of New Broad Street. 
William Tabor, of Chairman, Gresham Life Assurance 
J U Snderwood, firm of Hills & Underwood), 25 Eastcheap. 
Wm. ‘Gordon’ Thomson, Esq., 14 Clifton Gardens, Hyde Park. 
Robert 8. Price, Esq., & Gresham Street, and Clifton Gardens. 
8 Messrs. Desb th, Young, & Desborough, 6-Sise Lane, Bucklersbury. 
Baoxers.—Messrs. Hope, Dodgson, & Co., 26 a Exchange. 


B. A. BENTHAM, Manager. 
6 Lothbary, June 2, 1862. 


[HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. Established 1823. 


ty Chairman. 
ALFRED KINGSFORD BARBER, Esq. STR ALEXANDER DUFF GORDON, Bart. 
BARNETT. Rear- Admiral GORDON. 
The PLEVDELL BOUVEREE, | CHARLES MOR 


GEORGE KETTILBY TLBY 
EDWAitD CHARRI CH ARRINGTON, AUGUSTUS KEPPEL STEPHENSON, 


N JOHN WILLIAM TILWELL, Esq. 
RICHARD TAYLOR. Koa 
Parsictar.— WM. JEMMANUEL Queen May Fe 
Scaczon.—BENJ. VERS, 49 Street, 
Soxicrrer._HENR Street. Strand. 
Secartany._ALEXANDE Esq. 
— — Mutual Assurance. 
The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 
whoie of the 
ts amounting to 
pele existence the S 


Society has paid in Claims, aud in reduction of 


lity, 
Revert added to Policies to tie exient of. 
edn, which averaged 205 per Cent. on the 
Premiums paid,amountedto .. .. 475,000 
mu: neome 
of the L practice of this Society. in the event of the Death of the Life 
=e Assured within the 15 days of grace, the Renewal remaining unpaid, the 


Ciaim will be admitted, subject to the of such Premi 
Service inthe Millis, Yeomanry. or Volunteer Corpe will the validity of Policies 


‘ALEXANDER NALD, Secretary. 


RACE GLASSES of size, mounting, and price, mateh- 


im quality, at Cellachan a New Corner 


THe TENTS at the HORTICULTURAL GARDENS. 


and. during the whole water-proof, and 
and wi 
(gave general satisfaction and the public. Journal, June 14, 1862. 


BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLETS SCENT, 2s. 6d., 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET PHILOCOME. 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET COLD CREAM. 
BRRIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET MILK for the Complexion. 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VOILET SACHET. - 

H. BREIDENBACH, 
1573 NEW BOND STREET (FACING REDMAYNES). _ 
pars LIFE PU PILLS are particularly recommended to all 


or indigestion, whether arising from constitu- 


| 


“Prry THOUSAND VOLUMES of RARE, CURIOUS. 


and VALUABLE neient and Modern, in various 
Classe ot of Prints, Picture and sod 
LILLY, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, Loudon 
account 

A Catalorue may be had for Two Postage 


66 TPAILORS’ ASSOCIATION. of best style and 


, and most reasonable price, can be had nt. — Price-List 


papa. —THRESHER & GLENRY, next 


Somerset H Strand, forward f the necessary 
fo ent, with Prices of each 
india Tweed n of NB 's India 


Ww. 
O an GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


nishing orders ana executed. ign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 


LONDON —Snow Rooms, 45 Oxvonn Sraver, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manoractory and "Rooms, 


THE ‘HE C CARBONATOR, a new patented Machine for i 
tzer, Potash, and all AERATED Weters in a degree of perfection hitherto 
in r large ‘quantities, trouble, a trifling cost, and with no 
ow order or bursting, it being made ti . Price from 
to £25, acco: to size. Sold by all Chemists. Manu factured by the 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 STRAND, LONDON. 


((HUBB'S PATENT SAFES— the most secure against Fire 


and Thieves. 
CHUBB PATENT DELECTOR anti STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB’'S CASH and DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampton. 


APPIN & COMPANY’S LONDON BRANCH, 
and Col: select compiete 


civil t ts in India x services i 
of of plate of ‘the mbst 


Full Size. Fiddle. | | hread.| King’s. | Lily. 

12 Table Forks | 1 7 01/4214 0} 2216 6] 214 

170) 24060) 2% 0) 24 6 

110; 200; 2@0;/200 

110; 200; 200;200 

14 Of} iso 

Each article ma: be not the same The most beautiful at.d 
be seen where of teu dinner- 


meni to 
side-dishes, walters, te 
the lowest possi Extimates 
hotels, rnd ali establishme: 
ted in for selection 
Illustrated Catalogues The only London ~ opposite to 
Oxford Street. — Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheftieid. 


FURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE te ANY PART of the 
noon NGDOM.—P. & F. BEYFUS FURNISH DRAWING-ROOM fur £35; « DINING- 


excellent, and the prices 
ery military messes, 


Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post free. 
144 OXFORD STREET, and 91 to % CITY ROAD. 


po BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 


Clim Tron 
Irén Bedste+ds for Servants ; every description of Wood 
thet ls man nufactured. in M ut Tree Potished Deal and J 
with Bedding and 


Heat, & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con- 


vent free Pos. HEAL as well as of (50 differcut articles of 
Bedroom Furniture, rent free by Poet SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom 


Furniture ¥ n Court rt Road, W. 
BURROW’S LANDSCAPE GLASSES, 
The Field, the Opera, and the Sea, 
34 and 6 Guineas. 


—_ TARGET TELESCOPE FOR THE LONG RANGES, 
35s. and 30s., free by post. 


Burrow’s New Pocket Barometer for Travelling, 4 Guineas. 
Full Particulars on application to 
W. & J. BURROW, GREAT MALVERN. 
London:— B. Arnold, 72 Baker Street, W.,and Wales & McCulloch, 56 Cheapside, E.C. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION — CLASS 13, NORTH GALLERY. 
A Show Case, and Agent in attendance. 


| JNRIVALLED . LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES 
with Recent and Additions. Crystal 
Universally preferred above all others for Sti 


Is Sim ple, Durabie, which will not rave) 
ncy is yey 


OFFICE AND — ROOM, 139 REGENT STREET, iT. LONDON, w. 
Manufacturers of Foot’s Patent Umbrella Stan 


K. LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WAREHOUSEMEN 
MILY GROCERS, bog direct atten tion to theirehoice Selections of 


and Del ent Articles for 
and Westphalia Ox Te Se orkshire 
ren 
Tomatoes, French avd Spanish Gives Gp 


Smoked Salmon, 
rc 
Strawberries and Jordan Almond: 
Chocolates-and 


Plums, and a variety of relebrated leat Suoces 
vn intendence, Jams, Jellies, Tart Fruits, Teas, ey tn 
Soaps. Candies, Colze il, and all Household Requisites supplied of the best descriptions, 


Families regularly waited on for orders. 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W 
N.B.—Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Hearveg's Scruce. 


RFECT HEALTH RESTORED, without medicme or ex- 


ld i 
PURE FLUID .MAGNESIA has been, 

twenty-five years, by the Profession, and uni- 


E 
= | 
‘ 
= 
| 
| ‘ 
| 
These goods are well finished, and in every way suitable for nroderate sized houses. 
PERSONS FURNISHING 
= = should visit the Warehouses, and inspect the large stock always on hand. 
ws REFERENCES ARE KINDLY PERMITTED TO FORMER CUSTOMERS. 
Bedstead 
> apanned. 
Diegcrors. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Chairman. 
. 
| 
| 
= 
| Instraction gratis to every purchaser. In writing for an Illustrated Prospectus, which will 
be forwar — 
| 
r j loud and frequent. of the unsightliness, as weil as general inefficiency, of the tents; and. in 
> ; a consequence, they were wisely not used on Wednesday, great damage having been done, 
: iaily to the American plants, only asmall postion of which sre now to beseen. In order, 
= ee ae to remove an erroneous im: jon which has prevaiied from remarks in some public 
| 
‘ 
< | gures the mabitually constipated, the hectic or nervousiy delicate,as it removes 
: br Ladies and Chitaren. Tris of perfect purity and uniform 
iy by ‘DINNEFORD & CO. New Boad Strect Loudon, aad sold by sll 
Chemniste throughout t.1e worid. 
: 


| 


| 
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No CHARGE M MAD FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 


HINA, LAMPS, LUSTRES, TABLE- GL ASS. — Greene 
ranged to DISSOLVE ‘heir PARTNERSHIP on 30th June, are 
OFF uced Street, 48 Baker Street, 


Portman Square, 16 & 7 King W William Minin Stroct City ; Pavilion Buildings, 
by Gillow and other makers from 


Yard to ux from ‘Fleet 


STARC 

rPURTLE— —McCALL’S WEST INDIA. — 
To be had bad of the leading Gil aod Italian 


J. MCCALL & Provkion Stores, 197 Houndaditeh, 


also other 
& and 42 
niture Purchased. 


upon theside the Label 


GHANKS’ New PATENT LAWN MOWING, ROLLING, 
and NG MACHINE, for 186. mows the grass wet artsy, 
& Co., Canon Street, City, B.C. 


paxes GLYCERINE may be had from any Chemist in 
and Is. Bottles; the of are secured by a capsule lettered 


— Betmont, 


DE PORQUET’S STANDARD FRENCH BOOKS :— 


PARISIAN SPELLEING-BOOK. 
PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2. 64. 
PREMIER PAS, in PRENCH. 2s. 6d. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE. is. éd. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH GENDERS, printed in red and Ble. 2. 6d. 
DE PORQUET'S SYSTEM of TEACHING FRENCH. 
London : & 
‘And may behad of the Author at hie treet: Covent Ganien. 
Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Seria S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. rising Receipts 
by the same Author, 


SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR ; or, , Sytem of 
Cookery forthe Kitchens ofthe Weulthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 
London: Swsrum, & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court. 


REV. DR. SALMON. 
‘published, vo. cloth boards, 12s. 
A TREATISE on the ANALYTIC GEOMETRY of THREE 
Ginn By the Rev. Groncr Satmox, DD., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 


Street, Bookseller to the University. 


Mansmat, & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 
1 vol. fep. cloth lettered, 8. 6d. 
POPULAR TALES. By Manta Epesworrn. With 


London: Sucpam, Mansuatt, & Co.; and the other Proprictors. 


Now ready, Eleventh Edition, revived and corrected, 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED; in 


an Index the Words.” By drawn from the 


DENT'S CHRONOMETERS, ny AND CLOCKS. 
M F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, C Watch, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to “Majesty the Queen. 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 


JK EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 


unrivalled in dest wioldin Pa Beetles, M 
and harmiess @ animal and each 
for 14 stamps), MAS KEAT! 79 St. Poul's Chure' 

SEE EXHIBITION, 17. 


EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — The 


in the construction of artificial Tecth is 


tothem alone the right cf using this tnvaluable and most ‘This 
other description of Artificial Teeth on “the most } easonable 
ip and quality. Consul guaranteed in all cases, 
Messrs. Lewin Mosri.x & Sons, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


UININE.—Dr. HASSALL’S rt on WATERS’S 
Wholesale Wess, and Ww 

*.* INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, SEE CLASS 2. 
4.U C E.—LEA & PERRIN S 
beg to Caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs te be * THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


Sold Wholesaje and for Export, Proprietors, 
Hancuar & Sone, Loadon, ‘und by Grocers and Ollmen 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &. 
HARLAND & FISHER to call attention to the NEW 


SHOW-ROOMS for CHURCH FU 
ANGINGS, F 


GOTHIC PAPER-H FRESCO. &c., which have been reeent] 
Establishment. 1 and Estimates furnished, or en 
epplicatian.—33. pton Street, Strand, W.C. 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS and WALL DECORA- 
BABRAUD, of Endell Street, Bloomsbury, Londen, will be 
Sik JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 


CORDIAL CAMPHOR. and SYRUP. Botfles the size and 
At all the chief Drugeists, and the Works, 101 Strand, London with Dispensing Jars and 
Books. 


Parcels and Packages to Ali Parts of the World by 

WHEATLE Y & CO.”S (late Waghorn) 
Parcel Express, Passenger, and Insurance Agency. 
TARIFFS WITH THROUGH RATES TO FIVE HUNDRED PLACES. 
GS TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 64. 
WORKS—2% CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


At MESSRS. WIDOLL'S ESTABLISHMENTS may be 
WOOLLEN 


inspeeted in duplicate several the finest Snipitt of the 
exhibited in Olass 2) at the INTERNATIONAL E IBITION. 
NICOLLS” Neste vot Neutral Mixed Colours, ail Wool, from ‘Two Guiness. 
eglige 
“NICOLL'S " and Jackets. 
“NICOLL’S” Hiding Habits. from Three’ to Six Guiness. 


“NICOLL’S ” Young Gentlemen's Suits, as worn at Eton. 
“NICO: Ls" Boys’ Knickerbocker Suits. from One Guinea. 


Landon : M &Co. 


Ninth Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
LEXICON in GREEK and ENGLISH 
‘edited by the Mason, ed College School. 
by words, wariety of meanings, 
London : Spain, Manswaxt, & Co. ; and Wurrracer & Co. 
eftecea | HOUGHTS on SELF-CULTURE, to Women. 
By Mrs. W. Gaey and Miss E. Smnnerr. New Edition, 


WORKS. by TRENCH, D.D, 
ON the STUDY of WORDS. Tenth Edition, 4s. 
ENGLISH PAST and PRESENT. Fourth Edition, 4s. 
SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS. Second 
PROVERBS and their LESSONS, Fifth Bdition, 3s, 


London: Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


How Werk by the Posen.” 
‘ost Bvo. Second 


L=ZSURE HOURS. in TOWN ‘A Selection from the Con- 
tributions of A. K. H. B. to “ Fraser's M: =f 
London : & Boven, West Strand. 


‘day, Third Edition, 5s. 

By the-same author, 

THE SAINTS’ TRAGEDY. Third Edition, 5s. 

MISCELLANIES. Second Edition, 2 vols. 18s. 

YEAST: a Problem. Fourth Edition, 5s. 

HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an Old Face. Third Edition, 6s. 


London : Parser, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 

TRST POETICAL READING ‘BOOK. ‘W. Mactrzop, 
SECOND READING BOOK. "Fith Edition, 8d. 

London Pannen, Son, & Bocan, West Strand. 

NDON.— MAPS of LONDON i ensen, published 

3s. 6d., es’ British Metropolis, coloured and mounted, 7s. 6d., nuation 
to the Ge Palace, Stanford's Central London, 25s. 
15s. ap Sta~vorp, 6 Charing Cross, 3. W., on application 
a descriptive L ist of Maps | and Guides to Lenlion. 


ENVIRONS of LONDON. —- MAPS of the ENVIRONS of 
INDON, in cases, by Epwarp Sranvorp, 6 Charing Cross, 8. W.— Stanford's 


Overcoats, Dress. othe: +s ready for inspection or of London, and mounted, London : Powamp Staxronn, Crom, 
HJ. D. NICOLL, Court Talo. 1 10 120 Repent Street; 22 Cornhill, London; eho who will foc application a: descriptive dist of 
and nn 
()RDNANGE SURVEY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
OLLARD & COLLARD’S New WEST-END O® wr hee 


D STREET, where all com- 


NOPORTES ail for Sale and 
ranch, 


Cee DE VISITE PORTRAITS of .2000 2000 popular Men and 
Regent Sect of the day, are published at Is. 6d. each, b: & BAZIN, 112 
tStreet. Also many hundreds of 


. Catalogue of Names post free. 


ready, with Frontispiece, 5s. 


PREDICTIONS. REA ALIZED in MODERN TIMES: 


_ ‘The Fren French =the re val of ihe 
~ Disco &c.—In more than 250 
Narratives, with Original Communications. 
Kewr & 


By the same Author, with 


MYSTERIES and nd FUTURITY. 


“A ple 


RELAND.—Edward Stanford, 6 Charing Cross, 8 

am Appendix to his Ordwance Catalogue (which 
can be had w applicatio T by post for ome stamp), in which will be found detailed 
ticulars of the w whole of the May published by the of Ordnance, 
Map, defining the each section, and distinguishing the je from the 
4s.; and when pul in any Nene 
also be had conveniently mounted, in case, 4s. Od. each, or culoured, 


aloe SURVEY of the: BRITISH ISLES. —The 
Survey Maps, to be had free on application, or bp pest for ene stamp. 
London : Epwarv Staxronv, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Grene ‘Britain end 


RIOUS, 
Works 
od prices, on 
yle and | 
- Price-List 
CO. 
>» next 
necessary 
ERS, 
n 42. 
and Fur. 
| 
m hitherto 
ned against infringements and imitations. 
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A New Edition of F. MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS 
from SWITZERLAND and ITALY, translated by Lady WaALLAcE, 

will be ready on FRIDAY NEXT, the 27th inst. 

London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 

On Friday next will be published, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
LIFE of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By 
Lioyp, M.A. 
London: L , Green, & R 


THE LIFE OF THE ELDER BRUNEL, THE ENGINEER. 
Bow Portrait on Steel and 16 Illustrations on 


Wood, I4s. 
IFE of SIR MARC ISAMBARD BRUNEL, 
Civil , V.P., F.B.S., PRS. Member of the Institute 
Ricuarp Beasusn, Second Edition, revised and 


of France, &c. 
corrected. 


of class an ve the athe ‘“Jetailed ac- 
this count van he here gives of that great work 


cont ribution (ts 
q gineering literature. ..... This life will be be 
Brunel's greatest which the — willy interest by 
in this biography. Mr. Beamish was 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ladgate Hill. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
oy POPE and HIS PATRON: A Political Burlesque. | jstive, 
By the Author of “* Horace at Athens.” 
London: Loncman, Green, Lowoman, & Ropents. 


THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY EXAMINATIONS. 
Just published, 8vo. sewed, 3s. 6d 
OLUTIONS of QUESTIONS in MIXED MATHEMATICS 


a ¢ at the Examinations for Admission to the al Military Academy in 
1861 and By the Rev. R. Fowxgr, M.A. 


London: Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, & Rovents. 


MR. SOTHEBY'S WORK ON MILTON’S AUTOGRAPH. 


Now ready, 1 vol. folio, with a Portrait, Ph of the Trinity College Cast, and 
numerous Facsimiles, whole bou' bound in morocco inlaid, bas. 


AMBLINGS in the ELUCIDATION of the AUTOGRAPH 
of By Samvet Leicn Sornesy, F.S.A., author of the “ Principia 
London: Green. I & ‘Ropenrs. 


Now ready, | vol. imperial 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
SILURUM; or, an Illustrated Catalogue of the Museum 


of PRS men op at Caerleon : containing the substance of the Two former Volumes 


Caerleon, with much additional information, and 52 Plates. By J. KE. Ler, pa A., 
FG. S., Hon. Sec. of the Monmouthshire aud Caerleon Antiquarian 
London: Loncman, Green, Lonoman, & Roperts. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo. with Map and 16 Illustrations, 18s. 


Dice its Tombs and their Tenants, Ancient and Modern ; 
“= a Record of Excavations in the Necropolis. By A. Henry Ruin, 


hy fortunate te which it the book in- 
— various logical and 

connected wit ith that sub- 

certain'y a valuable to 
of Egyptian archwol 


| Notes and 


: Loncman, Green, Lonoman, & Roserts. 
18mo. with 4 Woodcuts, Is. 


CRICKET TUTOR: a Treatise exclusively 
Dedicated to the Captains of Eleven in the Public Schools of En; Paty By the 
Rev. J. Pycrort, B.A., Coll. Oxon.; Author of “* The Cricket &e. 


London : Loncman, Green, Lonoman, & 
Just ready, post 8vo. with Frontispiece and 2 Maps, 
or, Omer Pacha and the Christian Rebels; 
with a Brief Account of bervia, its Social, Political, and Financial Condition. 
Lieutenant G. ArpuTunot, R.H.A., F.R.G.S. 
London: Loncman, Green, Loncoman, & Roperts. 


NEW WORK ON ICELAND, &c., BY A. J. SYMINGTON, 
Just putes. | 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 51 Illustrations engraved on Wood by 
J. Linton, from Drawings by the Autbor, 10s. 6d. 
EN and PENCIL SKETCHES of FAROE and ICELAND. 
By Axprew James Syminoton, Author of “ The Beautiful in Nature, Art, and 


Life,” &c. 
By the same author, 5s. 
HAREBELL CHIMES; or, Summer Memories and Musings: 
a Volume of Poems. New Edition, nearly ready. 
: Lonoman, Gazen, Loncman, & Ropers. 
4to. with 24 Plates of Figures, cloth, 5s. 
ANDBOOK of ELEMENTARY DRAWING: with Prac- 
tical Suggestions on the Formation and Conduct of Drawing Classes in Public 
Schools. Designed chiefly for the use of Teachers. By Ropert Have, Head Master 
ot the Burnley School of Art, late Teacher of Drawing in Queen's College, and 
Second Master in the Government School of Design, Belfast. 
London: Loncman, Garen, Loncman, & Ronrrrs. 


Square fcp. 8vo. with a Map, preg 4 by aod and 96 Illustrations on Wood 


WEEK at the LAND’S END. 


London : Loncman, Green, Lonoman, & Roverts. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 

Monnar, Albemarle Street. 
NATION AL REVIEW, New Number. — ADVERTISE- 


Cnaruan & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the WESTMINSTER 
Sul, Bo. must be cont to the the Publishers by the 25th, Bills by the 28th 
London: Trewern & Co. 60 P: ster Row. 
ALLENS INDIAN MAIL OFFICIAL G 
the arrival of each Marseilles 


sn moat reliable ne rom pris of the 


THE Lo LONDON SPARROW — being No. 1 of Ornithological: 
Portraits, By of Hammersmith, will appear in THE QU. 

In No. 240 of a FAMILY PAPER, 1d. ready June,23, will be commenced the 
£2 50 P! PRIZE ' T. entitled “Contrast; or, the Oak and 
r. Be to which M Mr. John Cassell’s First 

netion the bet, e illustrative of the triumph of 

merely, ety, and industry over apathy, and self-indulgence. This Tale will be 
Cassztx. Perren, & Ludgate Hill, E.C. ; and all Booksellers. 

IRST PRINCIPLES. Bi thor of 

F Social Stats,” Principles of of 
M4 Henrietta Garden, London ; 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
AN NT INTRODUCTION to the OLD TESTAMENT, NT, Critical, 


containing a 


A COMMENTARY on JOB, Gn Grammatical and 


OUTLINES of HEBREW ‘ACCEN NTUATION, Prose and 
. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
This day is published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
ON RIVER-NAMES in EUROPE. By Roserr Ferevsoy. 
Royal 4to. cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. 
MOOR’S HINDU ee ANTHEON. A New Edition, from the 


. A. P. Moor, 


HALAYUDHA’S ABHIDHANARATNAMALA : a Sanskrit 
Vocabulary. Edited, with Notes and Sanekrit;English Glossary, by Tu. Avrnecus, 


Professor of the University of Edinburgh. 
8vo. cloth boards, 189. 
BANERJEA (K. M.) DIALOGUES on the HINDU PHILO- 


SOPHY ; com; ‘the Ni the San the Vedant : to which is added Discussion 
of the Authority of Vv the Rev. K. M. Bansazsa, ‘Second Professor in Bishop's 
College Caleutta. 


& Nonoars, 14 Henrietta Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TN KORAN: translated from | the Arabic, with Introduction, 
and Index. The Suras in Chronological Order. By the Rev. J 
.A., Rector of St. Ethelburg 
to understand the way yee grew into existence.” 
printed, and the Suras are arranged in the coder fa which thay wore probably written. 


Literary 
“ Mr. Rodwell has 
Maracci and 


translation expansion 
Sale, which more than eguale the and bolder version of 


TLEIAMS Street, 


ust published, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 16e. 
(THE POETRY of the AFGHANS, from the 16th to the 19th 


t Literally Translated from the Ori, inal with Notices of th Gieegat Auth 


" elles a 
same, N.B. The originals of these Poems are contained in the “ Gulshan-i- 3 Or, 

Pushtoo % Selections, Prose and Poetical,” recently edited by the same Author. 
“ That ation are faithful of the originals we have the of the Author's 
ume for ers 
of ral and at the same time a rich ‘eld of iquiry for, our ‘cur 

of our race, with their i Dally News. 
& 4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF THOMAS HvOD. 


(THE WORKS of THOMAS HOOD, Comic and Serious, in 


and Verse. To be completed in 7 vols. 
“ There is little chance of his name being fi bo many 
infinite ; of its quality we trust numerous readers will judge.” —/. liecteted Lenton Wome 
London : Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 


May now be had, fep. 8vo. 10d. cloth ; or in 2 Parts, Part I. 3d. and Parr II. 6d. sewed. 

IRST STEPS to READING: being an Introduction to the 

“ Graduated Series of English Reading-Books.” By J. S. Launis, Editor of 
the “ Graduated Series of English Reading- ” 

*,* The “First Steps to Reading” are preparing for lication, conspicuous): 
London: Lonaman, Gretn, Loxoman, & Rosners. 

With a Portrait of the Author on Steel. An entirely New Edition. remodelled 
and largely revised, with additional Poems, 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. cloth. 

POETICAL WORKS ‘of JOHN EDMUND READE. 
me — Italy—Youth, and it Passed—Life's 


Cain the Wanderer—The Deluge—Man in Paradise—Memnon—Revelations of Life, 
and Lyrical Poems. 
Green, L & R 
NEW VOLUME OF HUMOROUS VERSE. 
Small 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


PUCK ON PEGASUS. By H. 
by Leech, Tenniel, Cruikshank, &c. Fourth Edition, completely 


London; Rovrispor, Warns, & Rovrievos. 


WORKS BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
A New Edition, cloth, 7s. 


T®YLLs of the KING. With a Dedication to s to the Memory of 
the late Prince Consort. 


1. POEMS. Fourteenth Edition, fep. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
2. PRINCESS: a Medley. Tenth Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
8. IN MEMORIAM. Eleventh Edition, fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


4. MAUD, and other Poems. Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 
Works on the Fime Arts, &c. &c. see 


Choice Collection of Foreign 
& LOWELL’S HAND CATALOGUE Neo. 10, 
of their Valuable Stock of Now nad Second-hand’ Bead BOOKS. in all 

Literature and the Fine Arts. 
Te above Catalogue Wil be forwarded by post on resip of one stamp, and may be had 


Banrnfs & Fen Stet, Lando, 


~ the CULDEE (trom a MS. in the Library of Trin. Coll., Dublin). Edited, with an Intro- 
— duction and Index, by W. 8. 
| | 
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A model local guide-book.”— Gardeners’ Chronicie. 
‘ “ A very clever and prettily illustrated volume.” —A thenceum. 
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66 Brook Street, Hanover Square, W. 
MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO0’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE ASIAN EXPEDITION : Travels in 


Ladak, Tartary, and Kashmir. With numerous chromo-lithographic Illustrations 
from Sketches taken on the spot. By Lieut.-Colonel Tornens, 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusileers. 8vo. (Nest week. 


NIPHON and PECHELI: Impressions of 


Japan and the North of China. By Epwarp Barrincron pr FonsBLanqvue, 
Assistant Commissary-General. 8vo. illustrated. (This month. 


ON the AIMS and EXTENT of a NATIONAL 


MUSEUM of NATURAL HISTORY. By Ricuanp Owen, F.R.S. 
(This month. 


THE CRUISE of the SAINT GEORGE on the 


WEST INDIAN and NORTH AMERICAN STATION. ( This month. 


NORTHERN EUROPE. Denmark, Sweden, 


Norway. By Captain N. B. Laurie. 8vo. [This month. 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE 


by the Austrian Frigate “ Novara.” English Edition. Containing an unpublished 
letter from Baron Humboldt. With wood engravings. Dedicated, by 
special permission, to Sir Roderick Murchison. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. 1. 30s. 

(Vol. Il. ready. 


Second Volume now ready, 8vo. 2Is. 


THE HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENG- 


LAND, from the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time. By the Rev. G. G. 
Peray, Rector of Waddington, and late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, 


Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. 
of the 


THE PRESENT POSITION 


“ LIBERAL” PARTY. By the Author of “ Miriam May” and “ Crispin 
Ken.” 8vo. 15s. (Ready. 
“ This new work is the town talk.” —Press. 


CON STANCE MORDAUNT ; ; or, Life in the 


Western Archipel. di d to Lord Chelnsford. 2ls. (Ready. 
“ RECOMMEN DED to MERCY.” 3s. 6d. 
Second Edition. (Ready. 


THE NEW PAPER. 


THE CHURCH & STATE REVIEW. 


Price One Shilling. 
EDITED BY ARCHDEACON DENISON. 
TUE FIRST NUMBER IS NOW READY, AND MAY BE MAD EVERYWHERE. 


CONTENTS : — 


Review of the Position—The Question of Retrenchment—The Church-rate Division 

The American War—The Clergy Relief Bill—Non-intervention—The Ebb Tide of 
Demoers acy—* Liberalism” as a Creed—Joseph Wolff—Rugby and Balliol—The 
Position and Prospects of Convocation—Judgment in Synod—The Church in the Manu- 
fecturing Districts—The Evidence of Infidelity— Marriage Licence—The Re-revised 
Code—The International Exhibition—Modern Credulity—The Royal Supremacy— 
Church and State in America—Hymnology—Poverty of the Clergy—Scotch Communion 
Ottice—Bigotry—Convocation in_Ireland—The Life of William Pitt— Biblical Psycho- 
logy — Mendelssohn's Letters — Lord Auckland’s Correspondence — Mrs. Browning — 
Dean Ramsay on the Christian Life — Dr. Cumming, &c. — Recent Fiction. 


“The Church and State Review ” may be obtained of all booksellers, at the railway 
stations, or direct from the publishers, 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, HANOVER 
SQUARE, W. 


MR. NEWBY’S POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


RIGHT and LEFT. By the Author of “ Mabel,” &c. 
“ It has no faults and many redeeming points." —Odserver. 
ombines all the merits of the author's former works.” "—Evening Mail. 
has masterly touches of artist-like fourm and truth.”"—Advertiser. . 
YORKE HOUSE 
“Is written to illustrate the truth that Gan is something which cannot be purchased for 


even half a million of money.” — Spectator 
capital novel.” —Obse: 
clever novel.” —Examin 


“ie moral of the tale is excellent.” "—Tinsley's Circular. 


THE DULL STONE HOUSE. By Keyyer Dreyer. 
** One of the most remarkable novels that has for some time been brouglit before the public. 
The tale is most absorbing.” —Advertiser. 


A GENTLEMAN’S STORY. By the Hon, Cannine. 
A MARRIAGE at the MADELEINE. 


(This day. 
MARY GRAHAM. By L. J. Curtie. (This day. 
FERNE VALE; or, the Queensland Squatter. [Just ready. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. By Crrvs Repprne. 


(in July. 


HEARTHS and WATCH-FIRES. By Captain Coroms: 
THE LAST DAYS of a BACHELOR. By McGricor 


ALLAN. 


onday, June 23, 2 vols. 
|i a GARLAND; te, the Rise and Fall of a Bank of 
Deposit. By Kerra 


J. Cavutiey Newny, 30 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 
New Edition, enlarged, illustrated with Maps and Engravings, 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. 


y YHERE SHALL WE GO? A Guide to the healthiest and 
nost beautiful Places in the British Islands. 
Edinburgh : Avam & Cuartes Brack. London: Loxoman & Co. 


: Fourth Edition, 3s. cd. ; by post, 
"THE PRACTICAL ANGLER; or, the . Art of Trout Fishing 
more particularly applied to Clear Water. by w.c, cooanes. 
ve ever read on angling 


~ Without hesitation we pronounce this little treatise the best we h 
for trout with the artificial fly, worm, minnow, other baits.” Dell's Lise in London. 


Edinburgh: Aoam & Cuantes Brack ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


13 Great 


THE LIFE of EDWARD I IRVING, Minister of the 
National Scotch London: by his Journal and Correspondence. 
thenk Mrs. Oli for her beautiful narrative. Hore 


few of of any creed can read without some il fewer will eens wt 
much, in this case, to say that the ioaker is worth 


placed by the side of Hanna's‘ Life of Chalmers, and 
THIRTY YEARS’ MU SICAL RECOLLECTIONS. By 


Cnontry. 2 Portraits, 21 
ats exbet page volumes offers reminiscences | the goer of some thirty 


author must on tite he 
EMALE LIFE IN PRISON. a ‘Marzox. 2 vols. 
“ This book should have many readers of both sexes, and few, if 
any, will close it without thought been stirred by the details 
in i 's revclations are suggestive ; but, to repeat 
ately urged, without the si 


, everything is 
TTALY under VICTOR EMMANUEL; A Personal Narrative. 
By Count Cuaagtes Anaivapenr. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, &e. (Just ready. 
RRECREEATIONS of a SPORTSMAN. By Lorp 
Lexnox. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 2is. 
(THE CHURCH and the CHURCHES; the Papecy and 


the Temporal Power. with the Author's 
Berwarv MacCane. 


THE PRIVATE “DIARY of RICHARD, DUKE of 

BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 3 vols. with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 

RED, WHITE, and BLUE: Sketches of Military Life. 
By the Author of “ Freuisa Inrenions,” &c. 3 vols. with Illustrations, 3) 

LOvGeE S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1862. 


Under the especial Patronage of Hen Masesry, and Corrected by the ne ate Thirty- 
first Edition, | vol. with the Arms tb d, 3is. 6d. hand: 


RANDMOTHER'S MONEY. Tibasteated by 
bound, frning new volume of “HURST & BLA 
LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
(THE LADIES OF LOVEL-LEIGH. By the Author of 


argaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 


BEYANSTON SQUARE. Author 
on. 3 


ALTER LANGLEY. By the Hon. C. 8S. Savitz. 3 vols. 


“ An interesti 1. Mr. Savile's picture of Eton life is clever and animated, and 
his descriptions of fashi society will be sure to find admirers.” — U.S. Mag. 
OWEN: a Waif. By the Author of “High Church, ” and “No 
” 1 
ecTherele creat deal to bo liked in this book. ‘The writing is clever and pleasant, and the 
is good.”"—A thenceum. 


MES. BLAKE. By Mrs. Newron 3 yols, 
“ A well written and amusing story.” 

CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 2 vols, 
“This excellent story is quite the best that Mrs. S. C. Hall has written.”—Atheneewn. 
LUCILLa. By the Hon. Mrs. Macponatp. 3 vols. 

(Just 


Immediately, 3 vols. 3is. 6d. with a Portrait of the Author from a 


Photograph, 
MEMOIRS of a CHEQUERED LIFE; or, Vicissitudes in 
Both Hemispheres. Cnaates Srrerrox, Esq. 
Ricnarp Bextiey, New Burlington Street. 


SiNnatl S D. 

Bei tographs from the Inscriptions on the Rocks in the Peninsula o of Mount bE  ~ 
the Israelites trom Egypt, with a N and Tra of the 
Inscriptions. Forsrer, Rector of Stisted. 

T bse ree Guineas. 

Sanocrtbers® names received until June 27, after which day the price will be raised to Four 


Guineas. 
__Rrcnarp Bertier, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Just ready, 8vo., with a fine of the Imperial 
Hew WE GOT to PEKIN, By the Rey. Roperr M’Guez, 
Chaplain to the Forces of the Expedition. 
Ricuarn New Burlington Street. 
This day is published, Is. 6d. 


A CHARGE DELIVERED at his SIXTH VISITATION of 


the ARCHDEACONRY of BUCKINGHAM, in June By Eowarn Bickensrera, 
A., Archd of Buckingham, and Vi lesbury. 4 


Vicar of Ay 
Ruvixetons, Waterloo Place, London. 


Just published, 3s. ¢d. revised and imp 4, with Continuation to !se2, 
ELEMENTS of GENERAL HISTORY, Ancient 


Modern. ‘To which are added a Com ave, Yiew of Andent end 
jand sable of Chronology. For Se and Private Students. 613 pages, with 


Ediebergh: Oxrven & Boro. London: Smpnrm, Mansnatr, & Co. 
Just published, seventh edition, with plates, 5s., by post, 5s. 6d. 
OX THROAT AILMENTS; more especially the Enlarged 
Tonsil and Elongated Uvula in connection with Defects of Voice, Speech, Hearing, 
Nasal Obstruction, and the im mperfes t Development of Health, Strencth, and Growth in You 


Fersons. By James Yeanst.ry to the Ear Ini 
Institution, Sackville Street. Author of “ Deafness 


firmary, and 
Practically Illustrated,” and inventor of 
the Artificial Tympanum, Xe. 
London : Joan Cnurcnitt, New Burlington Street. 


Second Edition, now ready, at every Library, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. él. 
BEL DRAKE’S WIFE. A Novel. By Joun Savnpers, 
Author of“ The Shadow in House,” &c. 
“ riking book, clever, interesting, and original. 'e have seldom with a book 
20 ‘thorgaghty tru true ta lite, so deeply interesting in its detail, and so touching in its simple 
thos.” —At 
Locxwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ ITall Court, F.C. 
Just published, with numerous Illustrations, fep. cloth, 6s. 
(THE LESSONS of my FARM: a Book for Amateur 
By Scorr Buns, of the Authors.of “ The Book of Farm 
Buildings,” and “ The book of Farm Implements,” &e. 
“ A most in’ to the whole round of farmin: "—Jokn Bull. 


troduction to 
practical and pleasant little work.”— Z/lustrated London 
ad «the advice te to the amateur is given in a plain, concise, and nd intelligible manner.” 


London : Locxwoov & Co. 7 Stationers’ Hal! Court, E.C. 
‘This day is published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. Gal. 
GERMONS. Preached in the Parish Church of Lyme Regis, 


the Rev. 2. B.A. Cottage Cambridge ; Curate 
ate in 


of (sometime Leonard's Chureh, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea.) 
Cambridge: & Stet, Covet Gara 
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"THE BOOK of PSALMS, Pica type, pocket volume. 2s, 6d. 
"THE PSALTER of the COMMON PRAYER. Pica type, 


pocket volume. 2s. 6d. 
4, ’Eglise eterre t 


AN AMENDED TRANSLATION of the EPISTLE to the 
HEBREWS. By the Rev. Henar Craix. 


VERSION of the ‘POLYGLOT. BIBLE: the 


facsimile . Wil Concordance mon Prayer, &¢. &e. 
Silver and Gur Gilt Mountings Savers, 


in every of Piain and Ornamental 
"THE BIBLE and PRAYER BOOK PSALMS in Parallel 
Columns, with Notes Critical and Explanatory. 
THE “NARROW” PSALMS. 1s, 8d. 
THE “NARROW” GOSPELS. 2. 6d. 
“NARROW” EPISTLES. 2. 6d. 


» HE 
THE “NARROW” GREEK TESTAMENT, with various 
Readings. In good type, and very portable form. 4s. 6d. 


"THE TREASURY BIBLE on quarto Writing Paper, with 
transparent lines in the fabric for Manuscript 


A NEW METRICAL TRANSLATION of the FOALS. 
by permission, to the Archbishop of Aceentuated for 
Post 8vo. 5s. 
HE NEW TESTAMENT in HEBREW. 


8vo. 8s. ; 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. ; 32mo. 5s. 


A GRAMMAR of the SAMARITAN LANGUAGE, By 
. F. 66. 
8vo. 1s. 6d.; 


GCRIPTURE INDEXES. fep. 8vo. 18. 
(SRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. 82mo. 4s.; fep. 8vo. 4s. ; 


16mo. Is.; 32mo. Is. 
Ato. 5s.; 8vo. 48. 6d.; or, to the New Testament only, Is. 4d. 


of FAITH:” Old Testament Lessons. 


WAY 
By Dr. M. Béprxorn, late Secretary to Dr. Adler. 


Dedicated to the Chief Rabbi. 
[HE OFFICES for the SICK. Printed wath large type in a 


form convenient for visiting. 2s. 
POLYGLOT BIBLES AND BIBLICAL AIDS, IN GREAT VARIETY. 
The Catalogue by post, free. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Now ready, at every Library, a New Novel, 2 vols. 


TWO LIVES. 


By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


Next week, Mr. Sala’s New Work, 


ACCEPTED ADDRESSES. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
*,* It is from this work that Mr. Sala is giving public readings. 


In the press, 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF LORD MACAULAY. 


By the Rey. FREDERICK ARNOLD, B.A., 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


Now ready, 2d. No. III. 


THE LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


‘The to informing him fully as to the purchase 


Now ready, at every Library, | vol. 


CHATEAU FRISSAC; 


Or, HOME SCENES IN FRANCE. 
By the Author of “Photographs of Paris Life.” 


This day, 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


PRECIS OF THE WARS IN CANADA. 
From 1775 to the Treaty of Ghent in 1814; 
WITH MILITARY AND POLITICAL REFLECTIONS. 


By the late Major-Gen. Sir James Carmicnart Smyru, Bart, 
With a brief Notice of his Services. Edited by his Son, Sir James Canmicuant, Bart. 


This day, 5s. 


THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of “ The Seven Sons of Mammon,” “ Twice Round the Clock,” &c. 


Second Edition, this Day, at every Library in the Kingdom, 3 vols. 


THE SEVEN SONS 0F MAMMON. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS. | 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


“ONCE A WEEK.” 


VERNER’S PRIDE 


A New Story. 
By MRS. HENRY WOOD, 
Authoress of “ East Lynne,” 


(bette the Fiat Numer of tha Sew Volume): and a New by Hanaser 
ew Volume 
Will appear very sbortly, with Illustrations by 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


Now ready, 8vo, 


TEN YEARS OF IMPERIALISM IN FRANCE. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A “FLANEUR.” 
ConrTENTS :— 

NEW PARIS. THE IMPERIAL FERTILISING 8Y3- 
THE COST, AND WHO PAYS FOR IT. M. 
PARISIORUM. MONEYMANIA. 
GARRISON AND CAMP. ist or OCTOBER. 
TERRESTRIAL FROCVIDENCE AND | SOCIALISM. 

ITS DRAWBACKS. DEATH AND RESURRECTION. 
TERRESTRIAL PROVIDENCE AND | BODY AND MIND, 

ITS ADVANTAGES. GOSSIP. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON: 


An Old Old Story. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, &{CO., 25 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION, 
Price 1s. uniform with the Official Catalogues, 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THE EXHIBITION? 


A COLLECTION OF THE BEST 
Descriptions and Criticisms from the leading Journals, 
CONCERNING 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION: 
The Building, the Contents, and the Commissioners’ Arrangements. 
EDITED BY ROBERT KEMPT. 

With Portraits of H.R.H. A 3 ey Prince Sot, the Royal Commissioners, the 
Architect, the Secretary, and Av! Appendix of Gossip about the 
Exhibition and Foreigners’ Estimate of the English P English Industry. 


LONDON; JAMES HOGG & SONS. 


A NEW NOVEL, 
THE AUTHOR OF “ ADAM BEDE,” 


WILL BE COMMENCED IN 
THE NEXT NUMBER 
or 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE of PITT —the New Edition 
of the First and Second Volumes is now ready.—John Murray, 
Albemarle Street. 


BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN. 


Now ready, with Woodcuts, post 
THE HORSE and his RIDER. By ‘Sir B, 


THE CHASE—the TURF —and the ROAD. By Nmmmop. 
With Woodcuts, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DOG-BREAKING: the most. "Expeditious, Certain, and nd Easy 


= whether great excellence or only mediocrity is desired. By Colonel 


oodeuts, 
nook to the sportoman than thic hae not been published. The author is a 


ical man, and almost everything he write may be relied on. He is most varied and 


practi 

minute, has forgotten tino an teaches, he teaches well. The breed of 

pot any things teaches, cache wel his own dog- 
JOHN MURRAY, Al ALBEMARLE STREET. 


;,MGRATION.—The COLONY of NEW SOUTH WALES: 
Coven By the Comaissionzns of the 
THE MOTHER of the AUSTRALIAS: a Lecture. 
Pannzs, Eeq., one of the Commissioners. 2d. 
London: J. Hanvon, 3 Bouverie Street, Fleet 


Stamps. 
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MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT, 
Demy 80. with Portrait and Maps, Vol. II]. 20s. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


CALLED 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Vols. I. and II., third edition, 40s. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 34s. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

Author of “ The West Indies and the Spanish Main.” 
“ This book should be welcome beth for its d its author, thle survey of |“ 
the States is information on ngrossing and it is information endorsed by a popular 
name. Mr. Trollope procaieed | himself that e vould d/’+: his own book about the United 
stance 
original and interest of the resuit,”—Zimes, June 11, 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


MARIETTA: A NOVEL. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ La Beata,” &c. 


ready. 


“Mr. Adolphus Trollope has excelled himself in ‘ Marietta.’ nm is a charming book. 
In post 8vo. 

THE ROYAL ENGLISH & FOREIGN 
CONFECTIONER: 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF CONFECTIONARY 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


By CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI. 
With numerous Illustrations in Chromo-Lithography. (Nearly ready. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 


EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS ON THE WEST 
COAST OF AFRICA; 


WITH REMARKS on the SLAVE TRADE and the SUPPLY o. COTTON. 


By Capt. J. F, N. HEWETT, F.R.GS. 


Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


ROADS AND RAILS; 


And their Practical Influence on Human Progress, Past, 
Present, and To Come. 


By W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


“The best abused production of the season.” —Loxvon Review. 


This day is published, Second Edition, with Additions, Is, 


DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK 


FINE ART COLLECTION IN THE INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION. 
By F. T. PALGRAVE. 


“ Its bold and lly in the fevertnent of sculpture) may be eine 
arrogant but contain nothing to discredit the writer's impartiality or 
even to ca nto sui 
“ Generally ng with the svt i not with the manner of Mr. Valgrave's remarks, it is 

nevertheless ple n n that they ought not to come before us under official sanction. in 
other form they would be valuable for their discr:mination, 


a very su 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE; 


AND 23 ‘A STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED, 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colonial 
Literature. 


Caarrman— WILLIAM CONINGHAM, Ese., M.P. 


Smee Susscrrprion — HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

No work of general interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from 
the collection. 

A List of the Town and Country Depéts (where Subscriptions can be 
paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other information, can be had, 
postage free, on application. 

By order, 
FRANK FOWLER, 
Secretary. 


MACMILLAN & CO/’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


RAVENSHOE. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
Originally published in “ Macmillan’s Magazine.” 


of theory two would fe dititult to speak too highly ghiy: the author to possess almost 

“ted "—Press, June 7, 1862.4 


“ A better told, and for time a 
a more interesting novel, has not appeared for some 4 3 


“The characters he brings upon the stage are to him no mere phantoms, but real flesh and 


With 10 Maps, illustrating the Routes, 14s. 

VACATION TOURISTS AND NOTES OF TRAVEL 
IN 1861. 

EDITED BY FRANCIS GALTON. 


ConrTents :— 
8ST. PETERSBURG AND MOSCOW. By the Rev. Ancumary Wem, B.C.L., M.A. 
. THE COUNTRY OF SCHAMYL. By Mansmact, F.R.G.8. 
. THE MONKS OF MOUNT ATHOS. By Rev. H. F. Tozen, M.A. 
. THE AMAZON AND RIO MADEIRA, By the Rev. Cuantes Youno. 
WEEKS IN CANADA. By Capt. R. Corson, R.N., C.B. 
vI. A NATURALIST’S IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN. By P. L. Scraren, Sec. to 
the Zoological Societ; 


VII. GEOLOGICAL NOTES ON AUVERGNE. By F.R.S.E.,F.G.8. 
VIII. FIJI AND ITS INHABITANTS. By Berrunoty Seemann, Ph.D., F.L.S. 
IX. THE KRU COAST, CAPE PALMAS, AND THE NIGER. By W. Donnan, M.D. 
X. NABLOOS AND THE SAMARITANS. By Gzonoe Gaove. 
XI. CHRISTMAS IN By I. M. 


You with C+ deseription s of the'r own sentiments nor ee minute details of trifling 
rit before you in telling language.” John Bull, 


With a Vignette after a Design by J. Nogt Paton, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


RELIGIO CHEMICILI. 
By GEORGE WILSON, F.R.S.E., 
Late Regius Professor of ee University of Edinburgh, 


than by the poty, worih and evident bonesty of thelr June 


With a Map, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ACROSS THE CARPATHIANS, 


IN 1858—60. 


of the wake of that we Its author has not a 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. 


SKETCH OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
SINCE THE UNION. 


By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, peruse India: its Races and 
To which is added, The STRUGGLE for KANSAS. THOMAS HUGHES, 
or of “ Tom Brown's Days, 
Spectator, 1088. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MELIB@US IN LONDON. 


 vieitor te the International thes Methane 
ofthe tenes hy of metropolitan places places be fom handed 

Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


GOBLIN MARKET; AND OTHER POEMS. 


By CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. With 2 Designs by D. G. Rossetti. 


“ To read these after the laboured and sk. bat aot wel feigned semblance to he, real 


With Portrait, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ROBERT STORY OF ROSNEATH: 


A MEMOIR,’ 
By his Son, R. H. STORY, Minister of Rosneath, Dumbartonshire. 
oa This Vol includes several i putt of Scottish Reli 
ne! se’ gious and 


History during the Quarter present Cent: Am 
others, the Row Controversy, the Rise of the Irvingite Movement, the Early History 


of the Free Church, &c. 
who desire to 
study important 


Central Offices : 25 Pall Mall, S.W. 
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ON MEDICAL 


SCIENCE. 


WORKS 


MEDICAL CLIMATOLOGY ; or, a To 


Description of the Localities resorted to in 
3 valde of various Classes, both at Home and Abroad. By KR. E. Sconzssr- 
jackson, M.D., 


INFANTICIDE: its. Prevalence, Preven- 


tion, and History. By Buaxs Rrax, M.D. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng. 


8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


DIABETES: Researches on its Nature and 


Treatment. Bra W. Pavy, M.D., Assistant-Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology 
at, Guy's 


With Engravings, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
THE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION of the 


CHEST in PULMONARY omarion and its INTERCURRENT DISEASES. 
A Somenvitte Scorr .» Physician to the Hospital for Consumption 
and Diseases of the ee 


wings on Wood, 8vo. cloth. 


A TREATISE on on DISEASES of the J OINTS. 


By Ricnarp Banwatt, F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to the Charing Cross Hospital. 


With Coloured Plates, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the USE of 


the OPHTHALMOSCOPE. Being the Boy fe which the Jacksonian Prize was 
awarded wBargeon the Royal College of Surgeons of England. By J. W. Hunxz, F. RCS. S., 
to the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, and to College 


King’s 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 


DISEASES of the jon. By and on the Treatment for the 
ration Assistant-Surgeon to the 


THE EXAMINATION | of "the CHEST, in a 


Series of Tables. Groncs N. te the Cantab., t to St. 


of London Hospital of the 

8vo. cloth, 10s. 
EPILEPSY : its Symptoms, Treatment, and 
Russert Rernoxps, M.D. Lond., 


Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ADVICE to a WIFE on the MANAGEMENT 


of HER OWN HEALTH. With an Tateoductry Chapter, especially addressed to a 
Young Wife. = Prz Ry CHAvAssE, 


the same Author, Fifth fep. 8vo 


ADVICE to a MOTHER on the MANAGE- 


MENT of her OFFSPRING. 


Edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HEALTHY SKIN : A Popular Treatise on 


the Skin and Hair, their Preservation and Management. By Erasuvs Wuson, F.R.S. 


With Engravings, post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


SPINAL CURVATURE: 


for ite By Heney Hearuer Bio, 


the Appliances 


Assoc. Inst. C.E., 


Post Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PROLAPSUS, FISTULA in ANO, and 


AFFECTIONS; their Pathology and Treatment. By T. J. 
TON. 


With Plates, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
THE DISEASES of the PROSTATE, their 


Pathol and Treatment : comprising fe Second Edition of “ The Enlarged Prostate,” 
and the Jacksonian Prize Essay of the Royal Coll of 5 tei go for 1960. By Hevay 
‘Tuompson, F.B.C.S., to to Uni y College Hospital. 


CHURCHILL’S WANUALS. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. each volume. 
Aggregate Sale \21,000 Copies. 


Anatomy—Mr. Erasmus WI1son. 

Botany—Mr. BeyTLEY. 

Chemistry—Mr. Fownes. 

Dental Surgery—Mr. Tomes. 

Materia Medica—Dr. Royte and Dr. HEADLAND. 
Medicine—Dr. Bartow. 

Medical Jurisprudence—Dr. Tartor. 
Microscope—Dr. CarPENTER. 

Natural Philosophy—Dr. G. Brep and Mr. Brooxe. 
Obstetrics—Dr. TyLer Smitu. 

Ophthalmic Medicine—Mr. Warton Jones. 


Pathological Anatomy—Dr. H. Joyzs and Dr. SIEVEEING. 
Physiology—Dr. CarrENTER. 

Poisons—Dr. Taytor. 

Surgery—-Mr. Freraussoy. 
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With numerous Engravings, royal 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
LONG, SHORT, and WEAK SIGHT, and their 


the Scientific Spectacles. W: Ophthalmic Surgeon 
to, and on the Hospital. 


Edition, considerably enlarged, with Plates, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
ON DISEASES of the ABDOMEN, STOMACH, 


Senior Assistant-Physician to "s Hospital. 


ON DROPSY connected with DISEASE 
Drawings from the By W. R. Basnam, M.D., Physician to 


Third Edition, with Illustrations, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
ON UTERINE and OVARIAN INFLAM- 


MATION, and the PHYSIOLOGY and DISEASES of MENSTRUATION, 
By E. J. MD. M 


10s. 6d. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 
DIGESTION and its DERANGEMENTS. 


By Tromas K. Cuamnens, M.D., Physician to St. Mary's Hospital. 


2s. illustrated by 17 Coloured Figures and 41 Woodcuts, 


ON WOUNDS and "INJURIES of the EYE. 
, Surgeon-Oculist in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Ophthalmic 


Tilustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 


THE ANATOMY of the HUMAN LUNG: 


Anatomy, and Pathology, 
ON RHEUMATISM, ‘RHEUMATIC GOUT, 


AND SCIATICA: their Pathoh ms, and Treatment. By Hzxay W: 
Forcea, M.D. Centab., Physician ner, Srmptome, nd Tr By Hawes 


A. T. H. W. M.D..M.R.C.P., 
on 


post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Second Edition, 
DISEASES of the HEART; their PA- 


THOLOGY, DIAGNOSIS, and TREATMENT. By W. 0. Mannnas, M.D., Physician 
to St. Mary's Hospital. ” 


ith Engravings, 8vo. 


A TREATISE ‘ON THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
ANATOMY OF THE By James Newron M.D. 
same Author, 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


A TREATISE. on VITAL CAUSES. 


1. I. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


HYGIENE; or, Health as de apy ys upon the 


Food and M and Ch Wakeful- 
a Bathing, &c. 


H. Picxrorp, M.D. 


post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ON EPILEPSY a and EPILEPTIFORM 


EL and Treatment. E H. Sr M.D., 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ON the USE of PERCHLORIDE of IRON 


and other CHIALYBEATE SALTS in the TREATMENT of CONSU ‘oy oy a 
_— ical Inquiry into their Ply ae Action 8 Therapeutic Piopert MES 

Es, sician to the Metropolitan —— and to the 
= Consumption and 3 of the Chest, ty 


Third Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 


HA MORRHOIDS and PROLAPSUS of the 


RECTUM, their Pathology and Treatment, with especial reference to the use of Nitric 
‘Acid, with'a chapter on the Uleer the Rectum. By Saurn, F.R.C.S., 
Assi stant-Surgeon to King’s College Hospital 


Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ON COUGH: its Causes, Varieties, and id Treat- 


ment. By Resear Honree M.D., Physici 


ON URINE, 1 URINARY DEPOSITS, and 


CALCULI. By Lionex S. Beare, M.B., F.R.S., Physician to King's College Hospital. 


ition, entirely re-written, Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE FUNCTION S and DISORDERS of the 


REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS in CHILDHOOD, TOUTE. ADULT 
ADVANCED LIFE. red in Physiological Social = Moral 
By Acton, formerly Externe to the Venereal Hospi 


ith a Plate, 8vo. cloth. 


ON the IMMEDIATE TREATMENT of 


RICTURE of the URETHRA. ae De Horr, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon to the 


Westminster Hospital ; Lecturer on Surgery in the Westminster Hospital School of 


JOHN CHURCHILL, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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